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A LEADER IN CYPRESS. 


That the importance of red cypress as a commodity 
destined as far as possible to take the place of white 
pine gained definite recognition in northern lumber 
circles at an earlier period than among those of its 
own habitat seems not unlikely. Local resources of 
the character of forests, like the proverbial prophet, 
are ‘not without honor save in their own country.’’ 
As a case in point, up to about, say, late in the 
eighties of the last century cypress in Louisiana, where 
it was the most abundant and of the best, was held in 
about as low esteem 
cially appraised upon a level about as 
degraded as anything of like virtues 
and utility could be imagined. Follow- 
ing that early period mills began to 
appear here and there with plans con- 
templating trade at a distance. The 
largest and earliest and then most mod- 
ern of these was built and operated at 
a point on the Mississippi River oppo- 
site New Orleans. This enterprise be- 
cause perhaps of the yet unheralded 
virtues of the wood, since attained to 


or was commer- 


distinguished success, found a rough ex- 
perience at first. Other mills of less 
producing caliber came gradually for- 
‘yard until early in the succeeding nine- 
ties, when a rather formidable group of 
them organized a voluntary association 
tesulting in the adoption of producing 
and advertising methods, standardized 
fmspection rules, ethical practices, etc. 
/By this time the swing of it all had 
‘ sained a momentum that, gaining force 
steadily, has meantime attained to the 
full proportions and prestige for which 
today it is noted throughout the lum- 
circles of the country generally. 

The traveler approaching, say, New 
Orleans on the Illinois Central Railroad 
has been impressed by the strange, 
broad-based, towering, moss-festooned 
trees rising out of the swamps skirting 
the track. At Manchac, where Lakes 
Pontchartrain and Maurepas are joined 
hy a narrow waterway over which the 
train passes, one sees on the far side 
of the latter lake what is suggestive 
of the gray, grim walls of a massive 
breastwork apparently rising sheer out 
of the water, but which really are close- 
growing cypress trees, the roots of 
which are flush with the water of the 
lakes. Throughout an area principally 
within 100 miles of this point the slug- 
gish waters of numerous bayous are 
similarly fringed, while barring the 
open sugar-growing spaces there are stretches of 
densely standing cypress with almost everywhere a 
companion growth of tupelo gum. As late as 1898 
this timber had yet a selling value of only $5 an acre 
cenerally carrying at least 15,000 feet. During that 

ear a tract of 26,000 acres changed hands at $5.25, 

a price, by the way, that at the time was declared 
outrageously high—‘‘25 cents too high!’’ In the 
light of the price realized for this same tract when 
finally taken up for development the latter comment 
is calculated to excite amusement. 

In 1890 the subject of this sketch, George Whitfield 
Dodge, noticed occasional mention of cypress in the 
Northwestern Lumberman, and he began to realize the 
impending importance of its possibilities as the suc- 
cessor of white pine, in the manufacture of which, by 
the way, he was then interested. It was not, however, 
until the fall of 1901 that Mr. Dodge and E. Sundbery 


ber 


GEORGE 


journeyed to Louisiana on the prospecting expedition 
finally resulting in the foundation of the cypress pro 
ducing enterprise now widely known to the lumbe1 
world as the Napoleon Cypress Co., of Napoleonville, 
La. 
had 


Prior to this Mr. Dodge’s lumbering experiences 


been in Wisconsin, he having been born at 


Waupun, in that State, April 25, 1864. Here he lived 
until, leaving high school at the age of 19 years, he 
went to Butternut, Wis., to keep books for the Butter- 
nut Lumber Co., an operation chiefly owned by George 
Burnham & Sons, of Milwaukee, and to whom 
distantly related. 


he was 


In a couple of vears, their timber 


WHITFIELD DODGE, OF NAPOLEONVILLE, LA. ; 
A Pioneer and Present Force in Cypress Manufacturing. 


having been exhausted, the operation was abandoned. 
In 1887 he was given charge of the office of Johnson, 
Rietbrock & Halsey, Milwaukee people, at a _ point 
now known as Athens, Wis. Here he later was made 
general manager and he held that position until 1892. 

White pine stumpage having by this time reached a 
value shutting out the man of small capital, Mr. 
Dodge turned his attention to cypress because of its 
lower stumpage value, prospective importance and the 
manufacturing opening he then sought. The purpose 
of the trip to Louisiana already referred to was to 
obtain the refusal of a brake of cypress timber in 
Morehouse Parish, A business acquaint- 
the lumber hearing of this trip 
South wrote Mr. Dodge that if he needed financial 
assistance to call on him for it. 


Louisiana. 
ance in business 
This unexpected offer 
resulted in the incorporation and installation of the 
Moxehouse Lumber Co., of which Mr. Dodge was made 


oD Dond Mt lnk @ LS | 
dot DUD f On 


sedtetary and treasurer. The coveted timber having 
now been bought the company promptly built a plant 
of 50,000 feet daily capacity with dry kiln and planing 
mill attachments, and here while but just well started 
1895. While money be 
came mighty scarce and times were hard this com- 
pany, the operations of the 
same period, not only escaped serious financial injury 
but maintained its prices without a 


it encountered the panic of 


same as other cypress 


break and never 
‘*missed a pay day’’ or 
that 


, for that matter, this interest 
that day to this it 


A cheap logging and light equipment propo 


ean boast from never has 


done so. 
sition combined with conservative man 

pulled the 

through with colors flying. 


Having exhausted their timber here 


agement had operation 


in 1897 and Messrs. Dodge and Sund 
bery having acquired other tracts re 
spectively in Pointe Coupee Parish and 
another, smaller one ‘near Doss, La., 
they dismantled and moved the old mill 
to and reinstalled it at that point ard 
afterward at Jacoby under the style 
of Dodge & Sundbery. While operat 
ing at the latter point or about 1901 
the tract at Napoleonville or in As 
sumption Parish was acquired and the 
present Napoleon Cypress Co. was es 
tablished, of Mr. Sundbery is 
president and Mr. Dodge secretary and 
treasurer. Thus briefly traced we have 
the antecedent history of a highly sue 
cessful and reputable factor of the ey 
press industry. 

An incident in the life of 
Dodge probably of greater. moment in 
point of prestige than 
other was his accession in 1910 to the 


which 


George 


personal any 
office, still occupied by him, of presi 
dent of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
of New Orleans. This company, incor 
Mareh 14, 1907, with an au 
thorized capital of $1,000,000, purchases 
and markets the 
first-class mills. 


porated 
entire output of 14 
The extent and char 
acter of this output of course enable 
the company to meet the demands of 
the trade with promptness. This is 
true particularly in the sense that the 
14 stocks available are generally in a 
position to furnish practically almost 
anything at any time wanted by any- 
body. The company handles about 300,- 
000,000 feet a year, in the marketing of 
which it maintains a selling organiza- 
tion of about 30 salaried salesmen and 
a large and 


number of commission 


wholesale representatives completely 

covering the consuming territory from 
Colorado to Maine and from the Gulf to Canada. This 
company the Southern Manufacturers’ 
Association, of which George E. Watson is the secre- 
tary, occupy the twelfth floor of the Hibernia Bank 
The ‘‘ Louisiana Red,’’ 
*“ealled 
active charge of Frank N. Snell, who. before acceding 


and Cypress 


Building, New Orleans. as the 


company under review is for short,’’ is in 
to his present station had long been known as an ex 
ceptionally popular lumber salesman with headquarters 
Wis. The 


directors of the company include the following leading 


at Milwaukee, incumbent officers and 


manufacturers: George W. Dodge, Napoleon Cypress 

Co., Napoleonville, La., president; Frederic Wilbert, 

A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, 

La., first vice president; F. B. Williams, F. B. Williams 

Cypress Co., Patterson, La., second vice president; 

Robert H. Downman, head of the Bowie Lumber Co., 
((Concluded on Page 69.) 
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White Cedar Maple lifornia | 
Shingles | "loons ™ : 
g Sugar or | — 
BASSWOOD SIDING, | — 
ig" §-2 made from live green HEMLOCK DIMENSION White | Zz 
Extra *A*—8" and Better Clear. AND CEDAR POSTS. © ? : 
*A*_5" to 8" Clear. —_ P ne: i 
Sound Butts—No Culls. High Grade Michigan ; 7 
Hardwoods We Have It = 
A glimpse at some of our California White Pine timber. pos 
THE BEST MAPLE, a 
456 8 
WHITE CEDAR BEECH, 4aanaa Shop and Better 
SHINGLES BIRCH, 
MADE IN BASSWOOD Annual Capacity, 30,000,000 Feet. = 
MICHIGAN. AND ASH. a 
Ample Planing Mill Capacity with Door and Sash 
Cutting Department. IN 
W. kK . W al ] 1% E C O. Write us for Delivered Prices. J 
BOYNE CITY LUMBER CO. Fruit Growers Supply Company, no 
BOYNE CITY, MICHIGAN Lumber Department. HILT, CALIFORNIA eo 























Maple Flooring 


combines beauty with durability and 
is recognized by builders and dealers 
as the most satisfactory all ’round 
flooring on the market today. 

In the manufacture of our 
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“Finest”” Maple Flooring 


quality is given preference over everything 
else. Critical inspection of all lumber used 
insures uniform quality, and exactness in 
the setting of all machineg and the grinding 
of our knives insure absolute uniformity in 
size. 

Dealers who handle it 

say—“It sells itself.” 


THE EY ERLASTING KIND 
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Write today for prices and full particulars. 


W.D. Young & Co. 


Bay City, Michigan. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pnnted 
weekly during the year ended January I, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
‘three oiner lumber newspapers. 























EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


Secretary Lewis Doster, of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, is cailing the 
attention of the members of that organization to the 
fact that where hardwood lumber is loaded in a ear with- 
out strips in the bottom there is bound to be considerable 
depreciation due to the lumber coming in contact with 
refuse accumulated on the floor of the car. The sugges- 
tion is well taken and should induce every shipper to 
make it a practice to have each car cleaned out as far as 
possible before loading. A few bolt heads or miscel- 


laneous pieces of scrap iron would do serious damage to 
the bottom of the load. 
be placed as a means of keeping the stock clean, and 
Secretary Doster says that the result would be a tre- 
mendous saving in waste and degrades. 


Then, proper stripping should 


A bill introduced by Congressman Sulzer, establishing 
a standard barrel for apples for interstate shipment, has 
been reported favorably by the Committee on Quantities, 
Weights and Measures of the House of Representatives, 
and is now well advanced on the House calendar. There 
seems to be no particular opposition to the bill, and it 
improbable that 
although heretofore Congress has regarded with disfavor 


is not it will pass at this session, 


any attempt to establish standards of this variety. 





MARKET FOR DOWELS. 


One of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S German corre- 
spondents reports that there is a market in Germany for 
softwood dowels two to three inches long, square in sec- 
tion, with slight taper. These dowels, he reports, are 
used in great quantities as bases for driving nails and 
hooks in walls, studding being unknown in Germany. 
The diameter of such dowels should not exceed three- 
They are 
slightly tapering truncated pyramids and must be of 


fourths of an inch to one inch on the side. 


Small worm holes and blue 
streaks would not be eensidered defects. 


SCARCITY OF LABOR. 


Labor shortage has become a serious matter with 
lumbermen in Wisconsin and Michigan as well as with 


clear, straight-grain wood. 





the iron and steel manufacturers, eastern and southern 
railroads, the textile producers in New England and 
the managers of other industries. 

The lack of hands for necessary work is a peculiar 
feature of the times, especially since this is a period 
when consumption is on a carefully guarded and econ- 
omical basis, and provision for it is mostly confined 
to hand-to-mouth buying. 

R. B. Goodman, vice president of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, lately 
made the statement that inquiries of members of the 
association as to the state of the common labor supply 
for wood work elicited replies to the effect that all 
kinds of common labor are scarce, with the probability 
that the shortage will become even more serious later. 
The question was discussed at local meetings at Green 
Bay, Wausau and Eau Claire in recent weeks, with the 
result that the secretary of the association was in- 
structed to take up the matter with both the Wisconsin 
Advancement Association and the State Commissioner 
of Immigration with the object of seeing what can be 
done toward getting the needed help. If it is de- 
veloped that labor can be secured by this method the 
members will be called upon to furnish detailed in- 
formation concerning the kind of labor required, 
wages, living conditions, prices of lands suitable for 
settlement, ete. 

In the meantime, in order to make more evident the 
need of men, Mr. Goodman asks that every member 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood association write 
to John P. Hume, manager of the Wisconsin Advance- 
ment Association, and B. C. Parker, Commissioner of 
Immigration, Madison, Wis., asking for the following 
specific items of information: The total number of 
men to be employed in logging operations during the 
coming winter; what provision, if any, is made for 
housing families of workmen; total number of men 
required as choppers, bark peelers, cedar cutters, etc.; 
range of prices of uncleared farm lands in the vicinity 
of operations; average distance from the nearest vil- 





lages, nearest schools and nearest physicians, and rate 
of wages to be paid. 

In respect to the last named item careful inquiry has 
demonstrated that $1.75 a day is the average wage being 


paid for woodsmen. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN INLAND EMPIRE. 


That was a splendid meeting at Spokane June 22 when half a hundred of the 
editors of newspapers in the smaller towns of the Inland Empire gathered as the 
guests of the Chamber of Commerce to discuss the menace of the mail-order house, 
and to formulate plans for the preservation and development of the community. 

That meeting did not content itself with talk. It acted. It formed a permanent 
and potential organization to further the ideas there expressed. It agreed upon a 
policy that will at once become the editorial policy of the best newspapers of that 
region. 

That policy will urge home buying, home building, local investment and intensive 
farming. It will seek to check the depopulation of the smaller towns, upon which 
the happiness and prosperity of the people depend, by making those towns, already 
the best place in which to live, even better. It will combat the centralization of the 
retail business in a few cities by showing the consumer the folly and danger of 
encouraging and abetting such centralization. 

No less a person than the governor of the State pointed out that even Washing- 
ton, a relatively new country into which new population is constantly pouring, is 
suffering from the same evils that now threaten other and older communities and 
endanger other and older States. To such extent is the mail-order leech sucking 
the lifeblood of these communities of the West that even the transfusion of the 
blood of the East is insufficient to check their decay. 

The editors of the Inland Empire have enlisted in the campaign, and plainly none 
too soon. They intend to point out to the catalog patrons of that region the 
tremendous price they will pay for a little present and problematical advantage. 
They intend to indicate to their readers that the development of the community is 
essential not only to their material wealth but that their children may be well 
reared in the pure atmosphere of the American town. 

The AnrricAN LUMBERMAN thanks the editors of the Inland Empire for their 
cooperation in urging the development of the community. This publication recognizes 
in this idea the ultimate well-being of the whole country; but such men as these, 
leaders of thought in their own communities, are in a position to see an immediate 
and certain benefit from such a movement in their own towns and territory. 


WOOD PARTITION A FIRE RETARDANT. 


On page 28 of this issue will be found a report of a series of tests of various 
types of partition construction conducted at Cleveland, Ohio, Friday and Saturday of 
last week. There is no doubt that these tests were expected to develop defects in 
wood construction that could be used by manufacturers of metal lath and other 
substitute materials as an argument in favor of their products. 

Not often is a partition subjected to so severe a test as was applied in this 
instance, and the fact that untreated wooden lath and studding made the showing 
they did im the face of extraordinarily high temperature may be taken as evidence 
that when some chemist provides an economical method of making these materials 
semi-fireproof they will withstand any attack that may be made upon them by the 
producers of metai substitutes. naa eee 

Incidentally, the activity of opponents of wood construction in bringing about such 
tests as this should be a lesson to producers of forest products who are seeking 
through scientific investigation and legitimate publicity to extend the fields for their 
goods. 








THINGS TO BE AVOIDED. 


Of the numerous adverse influences that have’ affected the lumber trade during the 
last five years the most serious has been largely a product of the imagination— 
the impression which has become firmly implanted in the public mind that there 
exists in some form a lumber trust or combination. 

During the period of depression that followed the panic of 1907 lumbermen were 
too busy trying to make ends meet to give more than necessary consideration to un- 
warranted attacks upon their industry. They knew that the sincere investigator 
could, without much effort, find for himself ample evidence of the nonexistence of 
any unlawful combination or conspiracy affecting supply or prices. ; 

Believing that the truth must in time prevail, the lumber interests of the United 
States have ignored innumerable attacks upon their methods of conducting their 
business, some of those attacks coming from high places. The lumber trust has 
been scored in Congress; it has beep berated in political speeches; it has been con- 
demned in muckraking magazine articles, and the lumbermen have been vilified by 
all sorts and conditions of people—all of this without any foundation in fact for 
what has amounted to persecution of the industry. 

Had unfavorable trade conditions continued indefinitely some of the lumber 
interests, especially the manufacturers, might have been forced to adopt heroic 
measures for their own protection. If a combination were the only means of keeping 
out of the sheriff’s hands it is safe to say that a combination would be brought 
about in spite of any law which might be enacted, for it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that an industry as large as this would submit to unwarranted confiscation of 
its property by legal process or otherwise. But, fortunately, the turn in conditions 
has come in good time. The law of supply and demand, reinforced by natural con- 
ditions over which the lumber manufacturers of the country have had absolutely no 
control, has asserted itself, with the result that in most sections and with most woods 
the operation of a sawmill once more may be deemed profitable. 

As lumber values enhance to reasonable proportions to sound a warning against 
going to extremes seems not improper. There is little doubt that prices are going 
higher than they are today, and they ought to go higher. But there is a point where 
reasonable profit leaves off and where avarice begins. That line must not be crossed, 
for many reasons, of which two stand out with striking prominence. 

In the first place, wood must meet constantly increasing competition from substi- 
tute materials, and that competition with substitutes rather than the competition 
between various woods must fix the maximum price of lumber and will fix it at a 
reasonable figure. Innumerable examples could be cited to show that where lumber 
prices go beyond a certain point the substitute steps in and displaces wood; econom- 
ically, therefore, it is just as important that lumber prices be kept on a competitive 
basis with substitute materials as it is that they be kept far enough above cost to 
render a reasonable profit. From the minute that substitutes begin to cut into the 
consumption of forest products a reaction occurs and prices are forced to the 
ground level. 

The other reason is fully as potent at this time. The public has been sufficiently 
inflamed against the imaginary lumber trust when prices were low. How much more 
dangerous will be the public sentiment aroused by any overstimulating of lumber 
values! Every lumber manufacturer knows that this sentiment when aroused in 
sufficient volume means adverse legislation, unreasonable taxation, indictments and 
prosecutions that lead nowhere but involve as much discomfort and annoyance as 
they might if well founded. Such conditions in the past suggest caution in the future. 

That lumbermen refrain from doing things which might give the appearance of an 
intent to combine or otherwise to evade the strictest letter of the laws controlling 
business is therefore highly important. That no real combination could be brought 
about in the lumber industry is well settled, and certainly lumbermen would shun 
rather than seek such a combination, if one were feasible. For the lumber industry 
is made up of thousands of men who, entirely independent of each other, have built 
up their own business structures. Out of those thousands there are few, if any, 
who would care to lose their identity in any sort of merger of interests. Mergers in 
America have meant the supremacy of one man or a dozen and the dropping from 
sight of the rest. Every lumberman takes pride in his own business and in his 
ability to make it a success, and, too, there is a younger generation whose future 
would be materially darkened by any combination of interests. But, as has been 


said before, such a combination is an impossibility, and it is not against such a com- 
bination that lumbermen have to guard; rather what they must contend against is 
any vague shadow of conspiracy or combination generated in the public mind as the 
result of enhancing prices or as the outgrowth of any phase of association work or 
cooperative effort. For this sort of imaginary evil publicity is the remedy. For the 
welfare of the entire industry let there be no secrecy about the acts or doings of 
lumbermen when they meet together to discuss those things in which they all are 
more or less interested. Let the public be taken into full confidence and the trust 
myth will vanish into the thin air whence it came. 


BUILDING AND THE LUMBER TRADE. 


The burden of reports concerning the lumber trade of the current year is to the 
effect that the volume of demand is especially large for mill products to be used for 
building purposes; together with the call for car building and for timber and other 
classes of mill output used by the railroads, the coarser product going into box and 
erate making, for which demand is insatiable. But what is to be noticed particularly 
in these observations is that there is an extraordinary demand for building lumber. 

One feature of the development is the augmentation of population in the cities. 
This is resulting from the indisposition of the rising generation to live and work 
remotely, or in the rural districts. As soon as or even before the young people 
reach their majority they go into the towns and there seek, and largely find, em- 
ployment. Education in the public schools, especially of a high-school order, fits them 
for city life, the greater number seeking and obtaining it. Once that change is 
made comparatively few ever go back to the land. Those who never obtain sufficient 
education to secure ‘‘polite’’ employment fellow the general trend and go to the 
towns for manual labor or work at some expert calling. 

This flow of population to the urban centers makes them grow, and necessitates a 
constant building in which to house the people. In Chicago since the year’s begin- 
ning permits are said to have been taken out for seven miles of street frontage, by 
far the greater number of structures represented being single flats and apartment 
buildings. In other of the more progressive cities relatively large showings in the 
building line can be made. 

Another feature of the situation has a bearing on the demand for residential 
structures, which is that not only are the younger members of communities going 
to the towns and cities, never again to return to the farms or the little rural villages, 
but the older people, the heads of families, whose children have left them, are selling 
or renting their farms and taking up their residences in the nearest town or small 
city, also never to go back to the land. This is crowding the residential capacity of 
such places to the limit, and many of them can not accommodate the influx with any 
kind of a habitable dwelling. Though capital is not as ready to invest in houses 
in such centers as in the large cities, because rents are too low to render the invest- 
ment profitable, constant building and repairing are going on to provide for the 
inflow of residents. Many of the small places would grow faster if there were room 
enough to house the wouldbe incomers. 

While this tendency to remove from the farms and hamlets to the larger towns 
and cities shall continue—and who can devise any scheme to stop it?—there will be 
a constant demand for building material, which will grow as population increases. 
Though concrete, steel, stone and brick have to a large extent supplanted wood as a 
building material, the growth in the demand for structures evidently is such that 
there apparently is no reason to expect any appreciable diminution of the call for 
lumber for building purposes. 

Interior building is a factor that is bound to maintain the demand for lumber 
adapted to that purpose. Current reports from the large cities mention the fact 
that the interior finish factories are busy, and that this is a reason why the hardwood 
trade is so well maintained, even though some of the other woodworking industries 
are running only at a moderate rate. Besides, building and the concentration of 
urban population involve providing furniture, which is another branch of wood con- 
sumption that disposes of a large percentage of lumber product. 

Thus it is not a matter for surprise that the lumber trade this season is being 
well maintained, for never in the past has the tendency to build been stronger than 
now. It is probable, also, that the withdrawal of much money from speculative and 
other investment uses has resulted in the employment of surplus funds in building. 


THE COMMUNITY COURT AND THE TAP LINES. 


The tapline situation has gotten beyond the scope of higher mathematics and 
just now the only relief in sight seems to lie within the power of Congress. The 
Proctor & Gamble case deprived the Commerce Court of jurisdiction permitting a 
review of the recent orders of the commission, and the Commerce Court, whether it 
has jurisdiction or not, is threatened with annihilation by its enemies in Congress. 
No one knows whether legislation undertaken in the Commerce Court will be carried 
to a conclusion before that body nor does anyone know what powers may be con- 
ferred upon the district courts of the United States in the event the Commerce Court 
is abolished. It is apparent, however, from the decision in the Proctor & Gamble 
case and from the Commerce Court’s own construction of the law that the shippers of 
the country are now placed at a tremendous disadvantage which they can not be 
expected long to tolerate, while the Interstate Commerce Commission, which long 
complained of the legal restrictions under which it was compelled to operate, is now 
clothed with a magnificent authority that exceeds in scope any power heretofore 
delegated to any administrative body. Members of the commission are on record as 
believing that parties to litigation before the commission should have the right of 
appeal for final decision of all questions of law involved in any controversy. 

President Taft, it is expected, will use the veto, if necessary, to protect the Com- 
merce Court, but that body will afford little relief to the shipping interests of the 
country so long as its powers are limited by their present boundaries. Whether relief 
may be expected from Congress at this session is a debatable question, but certainly 


it is needed. 
HOME CONSUMPTION. 


When the demand for the products of a manufacturing industry is sufficient in the 
home community to take a large proportion of the output the industry has reached 
a high plane of prosperity. When the manufacturer must ship the product of his 
mill a thousand miles the railroad man gets part of the profit. When he delivers ‘‘at 
home’’ on a 5- or 10-cent rate he gets the maximum price for his goods at the mill. 

This condition has come about in the Southland. The prosperity coming from the 
cotton and other products of the soil in the South has developed its richest resources, 
and today the yellow pine industry is being encouraged, and its members have come 
into their own because of this local demand. In another column the statement is 
made that fully 40 per cent of the product of Arkansas is consumed in that State. 
Texas today is consuming more of the product of the yellow pine mills than ever 
before; in fact, a producer operating in east Texas stated that practically the entire 
production of his mill is being sold in east Texas, which is indicative of the develop- 
ment of that State. The peach crop, for example, in that section can not be 
harvested because the fruit raiser has not developed as have the trees, and he has not 
prepared to take care of the crop that matured this year. And had he been ready he 
could not have secured packages enough to deliver this fruit. A manufacturer in 
Mississippi stated that the product of his mill practically is consumed in the newly 
developed agricultural section of Mississippi, in addition to which is the export 
business he is able to handle. 

This gratifying news of the prosperity of the Southland has been portrayed before 
in these columns, but never has the yellow pine industry been so solid as it is today, 
and because of this assurance of 30 or 40 or 50 per cent consumption of its product 
at home. 
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REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








At the outset of the half year no abatement of the strong tendency of the market 
for the leading building and manufacturing woods is apparent. The restriction of 
manufacturers during the hard and stormy winter is still felt in the comparative 
shortage of stocks in the South, and a nearer wiping out of surplus on the Pacific 
coast than was the case in the previous year. The general tendency is to continued 
demand during the usually dull midsummer season. Manufacturers and dealers now 
expect that the movement will persist in good volume until the fall trade shall 
acquire headway, and in that case the beginning of the autumn boom in the lumber 
trade will occur when there should be no great surplus of stocks; a condition that 
will tend to increased strength of prices. In this forecast, however, one should not 
be unmindful of two things that may result—a partial failure of crops in some 
sections, and too much night running by many of the mills. The reason why the 
market for yellow pine, for one instance, is so strong is that labor troubles last 
season, and adverse weather during the winter, restricted the cut, resulting in the 
clearing away of surpluses and the breaking up of assortments; for in any period 
of dull trade there is always movement of lumber into distribution and consumption. 


* * * 


The crop situation can be characterized as generally good west of the Mississippi, 
but not so promising east of that dividing line. In Illinois, probably, the crops 
are making up for lost time, though over parts of this State for some time rain 
has not been enough for corn and oats. The season was backward anyway, and 
crops need moisture and warm weather to push them to maturity within the period 
exempt from frost. In Indiana, Michigan and Ohio more moisture and continued 
warm weather are essential to invigorate the growth of the undersized corn and 
assure the growth of the later grains. In the greater area of those States, winter 
wheat came near being a failure; and other small grains are having to struggle 
against drouth now that warm weather has come. Altogether the outlook for crops 
between the Great Lakes and the Ohio River is not as promising as it might be, 
and in Kentucky crops could be better. But in this middle section of the country 
the demand for lumber depends more upon the towns and cities and the industries 
therein than upon the prosperity of local farmers, for the products which the 
factories turn out are sold all over the country. In this connection an encouraging 
feature is that the lumber trade is exceedingly good in the territory between the 
lakes and the Kentucky highlands, there being a brisk demand from the consuming 
industries and from the building trade. 


* * * 


West of the Mississippi River the crop outlook to date is promising. In Texas, 
Okiahoma and Kansas the results of the wheat harvest are already known to be 
favorable, much harvesting and considerably threshing and marketing have been done, 
and the general outcome is satisfactory. Wheat is being sold at good prices, though 
not quite as high as last fall and winter, yet at a profitable range, approaching $1 
a bushel at country elevators. This assures a large purchasing power in the States 
named, though much of the result in money will have to go to the payment of debts 
contracted for feed during last winter, with not much profit in the sale of stock 
thus provided for. It is now declared in Kansas and southern Nebraska that crops 
are virtually ‘‘made,’’ and business is picking up under that assvrance. The line 
yard dealers feel so confident because of the crop situation that they are buying 
freely lumber with which to stock their yards in anticipation of summer and fall 
trade. On the whole, it seems that now is a good time to buy yellow pine and 
cypress lumber, as well as all needed Pacific coast stock, for a demand for lumber 
in the prairie sections of the West clear down to southern Texas is certain. In the 
last named State the crops have turned out so well, and the promise for cotton is so 
good, that the manufacturers and their wholesale departments at Houston, Beau- 
mont, Lake Charles and Shreveport are counting greatly on an immense Texas out- 
let for their product. 


be * * 


Another feature in respect to the crop is the outlook in the spring wheat zone, 
including the Dakotas, Minnesota, western Montana, northern Iowa and outlying 
fringes of those States. Reports from North Dakota, the great spring wheat State, 
are somewhat conflicting; late reports speaking of injury caused by drouth and 
damaging winds. But that such stories were inspired by the agents of Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Duluth ’change speculators temporarily to cause fluctuations in 
prices is probable. Other advices indicate that the spring wheat condition is still 
promising of a large aggregate yield; and northwestern lumbermen are counting on a 
good fall trade on the basis of the crops. Out in the Inland Empire some damage to 
the wheat and fruit crops has been caused by high winds, but probably not suffi- 
ciently to diminish the total results greatly. 

* * * 


Reasons why the present is an opportune time to buy stocks needed for late sum- 
mer and early fall trade, and even beyond the time indicated, are the increasing 
shortage of cars, and the prospect that this condition will become acute before the 
season has advanced much farther. It is already causing trouble in the South and 
on the Pacific coast, and it certainly will be worse when the crop movement shall 
acquire full volume. It looks as if the quicker orders are sent in the more likely 
the lumber will reach destination before car shortage reaches the embargo stage. 

* * * 


Glowing accounts continue to come from Houston, Tex., and the vicinity repre- 
sented in that wholesale center concerning the demand for railroad material. Espe- 
cially is the sale of ties large. Buying for the railroads has been continuous through 
the month preceding the -close of the last fiscal year; a period which generally is 
considered dull for railroad business. Reports declare that all the mills are loaded 
with such sawing. Qne sales manager reports that his concern, a large one, has 
all the ties booked that it could possible get out during the remainder of the year, 
and a like condition pertains to other railroad construction material. Similar reports 
are made by other operators. Among the large orders that are out for quotations 
is one from the Rock Island Railway amounting to more than 7,000,000 feet, which 
was to be placed within a short time. The National lines of Mexico are also buying 
heavily. The ’Frisco lines are also buying extensively, the orders being divided 
among the Texas and Louisiana mills. This railroad demand has caused a pro- 


nounced advance of prices. 
* * * 


In all the Texas-Louisiana producing region the export demand is especially 
mentioned as a strong feature of the yellow pine business. Advances of prices 
on export material are said to have been as much as $2 a thousand. Cuba is begin- 
ning to look for lumber along the west Gulf coast more than formerly. Recently, 
it is said, more than 10,000,000 feet of stock was bought in that district for Cuban 
destinations. There also is a good demand for shipment to eastern Atlantic coast 
points and to the United Kingdom. In Mississippi and the middle Gulf territory 
generally the demand for all grades of lumber continues unabated, with stocks short 
and broken in assortment, while car shortage is beginning to be feit in all branches 
of the business. Shipments are generally far in arrears of the bookings. The 
heavy demand from the railroads continues. There is a constant demand by buyers 
for time shipments, and special offers are made on lumber for immediate shipment. 
Little advance business can be done, because current trade absorbs all stock in 
sight or that can be cut in the near future. Though not all mills are working under 
such strenuous conditions, the case with the majority is ahout as indicated. In 


northern Florida frequent showers and hot weather have made labor uneasy, and the 
mills are having difficulty in filling orders overdue. 


There has been a good demand 
for yard stock. 


A slump has occurred in the movement of dressed lumber of the 
lower grades, but demand for heart-face flooring is considerable. A feature of the 
Hlorida trade is the call from the Georgia peach growers for crating; one concern 
has sold over 1,000,000 feet of such lumber—an indication of the extent of business 
in that line. Also Florida mills have booked orders for orange boxes far in excess 
of any volume for. several years. 

* * * 

Turning from the foregoing indicated high lights in the yellow pine trade to 
wholesale points in the North, reports fully corroborate those coming from the mills. 
The yellow pine trade north of the Ohio River, at the East and in the Missouri 
River States is so large that all available mill output is being taken over as fast as 
it is dry enough to ship; and buyers are reaching ahead for lumber much more 
than they did earlier in the season. There is general agreement that the southern 
pine business is in good form, the only possible drawbacks seemingly being lack of 
cars and a possible over-production before the season is over by running the mills 
double shift. Some foreboding exists about the incubation of another labor trouble, 
but it is thought that the threatened difficulty will be overcome by a wise handling 
of the matter to the satisfaction of all concerned. ; 


* * * 


Conditions on the Pacific slope continue to improve as the season advances. The 
mills seem to be well supplied with orders, many of them for retail yard stock, 
which for a long time the manufacturers have much desired. At Puget Sound mill 
points the revival of demand has come rather earlier than was expected, as at this 
time in the season quietude generally broods over the mills. Orders for yard stock 
are making a good showing at Tacoma, Seattle, Everett and other points. Added 
to the 3,000,000 feet lately purchased for the Panama Canal zone, another requisi- 
tion, amounting to 1,500,000 feet, has been put on the market. At Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam, Puget Sound points, prices are said to be moving steadily upward, and 
sanguine producers and dealers believe that prices will advance from now until next 
fall. Stocks at those points have been reduced to a low point and there are few 
blocks of carried-along lumber to be disposed of. At Bellingham Bay points large 
amounts of lumber are being barged to shipping connection with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Railway for transport eastward. Reports of the general 
favorable condition of the general trade along the Pacific coast are fairly unani- 
mous. The western pine business in the Inland Empire is shown by the monthly 
report of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association as making a good exhibit 
this year in comparison with last year. During May the mills included in the asso- 
ciation shipped 81,037,297 feet of lumber, compared with 57,327,595 feet in the like 
month last year. Inquiries are showing strength each month. In California white 
and sugar pine stocks are well sold up, and the demand continues. Redwood is 
having a prosperous season, good lumber having been well disposed of as fast as 
dry enough for shipment. In addition to the good foreign and home-state demand, 
the call for redwood from States east of the Rocky Mountains is making a pro- 
nounced growth, especially in the Missouri Valley, where siding and other cuts of 
redwood have sold well this season. 

* * * 

Northern pine holds the even tenor of its way, stocks being in strong hands and 
not at all subject to violent fluctuations of any kind. In some places consumers 
seek te avoid tne high prices asked for the better grades by substituting other kinds 
of lumber, but such excursions often result unsatisfactorily, and the experimenters 
soon return to their first love. At Chicago the strong feature of the northern 
pine trade is the demand, on local and suburban account, for norway joists, 
activity in building making a special call for such stuff. At Saginaw points, and 
down the lakes to Buffalo, the low or box grades are the principal ones in special 
request, but at the same tiie the better stuff is held at its full value. There is 
steady contracting and turnover of mill stocks from Georgian Bay to the head of 


Lake Superior, and the general condition of the northern pine trade is healthy 
and strong. 


* * * 


The supply of dry hemlock in the lake region is not excessively large, and 
the call for that kind of lumber in territory where it can compete with southern 
pine is well maintained. Prices are steady and firm. In Pennsylvania and east- 
ward conditions in the hemlock trade are much like those in the Great Lakes 
territory. Demand is equal to the ready supply, and there are no weak spots in 
the business. The same is true in the Pennsylvania spruce trade, much of the 
lumber produced and sold through the wholesale offices of Pitisurgh going to 
eastern points. 

* * * 

The hardwood trade retains the same features that have characterized it through 
out the season so far. There is no overstock anywhere, and no yielding in prices 
so far as the regular trade is concerned. The demand for current consumption is 
taking care of all the leading hardwoods as fast as they are ready for the 
market. Plain oak continues to be the leader, with quarter sawed stock doing 
better than in the early part of the season. The best sellers of northern hard- 
woods are maple and birch, though in Wisconsin rock elm has come to the front 
again owing to the scarcity of white oak for vehicle manufacture. At Pittsburgh 
a weakness in the demand for sound wormy chestnut developed lately, due to 
the usual lessening of consumption at this season. Consequently there has been 
an accumulation of stock that dealers are eager to move. Poplar in the better 
grades is inclined to be soft in that market, the demand apparently being more 
restricted than it was. A better demand for the better grades of hickory and 
ash is reported from Pittsburgh. In central and southern Ohio a good demand 
for all varieties of hardwoods continues, as the industries are using up stocks at a 
steady rate, and the original mill supply is not great as compared with the demand. 
The hardwood trade throughout the Ohio River valley and down the Mississippi 
River to Memphis is maintained in good volume and there are no indications of 
accumulations beyond the wants of dealers and consumers. In the East dry 
stocks are reported scarce, though advices to dealers from the mills indicate that 
stocks are in a better condition for filling orders than they were in early June. 

* * * 


The strength of cypress demand has been kelped by the shortage of stocks at 
the Louisiana mills caused by the high water in June. Supplies at the mills have 
scarcely been equal to the forwarding of sorts to purchasers, with the consequence 
of more urgency in the demand. Reports indicate that the cypress trade is generally 
good at all points where a liberal consumption has been established. It looks as 
if before the season’s end call for cypress will be so extraordinary that prices 
will become considerably stronger than heretofore. The demand is widening all 
the time and becoming diversified. 

* * * 


Sales of North Carolina pine as reported from Norfolk, Va., last week showed 
some decrease. The one feature of the market wherein firmness was manifest 
was in 4x4 box stock. Also the call for thin ceiling and partition continues active, 
without change in prices. Roofers are selling in fair volume. Altogether this 
trade has no especially striking features, except that the difference in quotations is 
greater than it was. Not much is being done in the export business. Car ship- 
ments are preferred, forwarding by barge having fallen off notably. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Fred Kells broke the world’s record June 25 for’ sus- 
tained hydroplane flight when he piloted his machine over 
lrondequott Bay, New York, 73 miles, in 1 hour and 21 


minutes, at an average speed of 54 miles an hour. 


rhe torpedo hoat destroys r Paulding June 25 made what 


is claimed to be the fastest time ever made by a_ vessel 
of the United States Navy. During its annual speed and 
smoke tests the Paulding ran for two hours at an average 


speed of 32.7 knots. 
The hearing of the demurrer to the Government's dis- 
solution suit against the American Naval Stores Co. has 


been postponed until the fall term. 


The Third Annual Boston Aviation Meet opened June 29 
at Squantum with a varied program participated in by 


about 15 aviators. Miss Harriet Quimby, of New York, and 
W. A. P. Willard, her passenger, were killed July 1 at 
Atlantic, Mass., when her Berliot monoplane fell 1,000 feet 
into Dorchester Bay. Miss Quimby was the first woman to 
win an aviator’s license in America and the first woman to 
English Channel in an aeroplane. The meet will 
end July 7. 


cross the 

Rodman Law, an aeronaut, carrying two parachutes, 
leaped out of a biplane at an altitude of 3,000 feet June 26 
at Hempstead, N. Y. The first parachute opened when he 
had dropped 30 feet and the second when he was half way 
to earth. 

The Louisiana Legislature June 28 approved the income 
tax amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

In the intercollegiate gatta at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.. Cornell made a clean sweep of the events, winning 
the varsity eight-oar race, the freshmen eight and the var- 
sity four. No broken. 





rowing re 


records were 
New York and Pittsburg financial interests are organizing 


a new company to take over five of the largest independent 


coal mining companies operating on the Pittsburg seam. 
The corporation will have a capital stock of $25,000,000 
and a bond issue of $25,000,000. 

George Westinghouse received the Edison gold medal 
from the American Institute of Electrical Engineers for 
achievement in developing the alternating current system. 


The institute concluded its twenty-ninth annual convention 
at Boston June 28. 


Governor Tener, of Pennsylvania, 
six of them members of the legislature, as members of the 
Panama-Pacific commission to arrange for Pennsylvania in 
the exposition at 1915. 

George Wingfield July 1 declined the appointment of 
United States Senator from Nevada to sueceed the late 
George S. Nixon. W. A. Massey, former chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Nevada, has accepted the appointment. 


has appointed 26 men, 


San Francisco in 


The “Soo” Railway, a part of the 
secured the site on which it 
terminal within the 


Fifteenth and Canal 


Canadian Pacific, has 
will erect a $5,000,000 freight 
boundaries of Twelfth Place and West 
and Clinton Streets, Chicago. 

Records won by Ralph De Palma in the second 500-mile 
race at Indianapolis on Memorial Day have not been allowed 
by the contest board of the American Automobile 
tion. Teddy Tetzlaff and Joe Dawson have 
beneficiaries of the Italian driver’s misfortune. 


Associa- 
been made 

Contracts for the rebuilding of 
line between Interbay and 
miles north of Ballard, 


the Great Northern’s main 
Metum, Wash., a station a few 
Wash., involving an immediate ex- 


penditure of more than $1,250,000 were let recently by the 
Hill road, 
Melvin Vaniman and his crew of four men were killed at 


Atlantic City, N, Y., July 2 when his balloon, the Akron, 
in which he intended to make a trip across the Atlantic 
Ocean, exploded when 500 feet in the air and fell into 
the sea. Three thousand spectators witnessed the explosion. 

The Democratic National Convention, in session at Balti- 
more, Md., after 46 ballots on the presidential nomination, 
July 2 nominated Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, for 


President of the 
Vice 


United States, and Thomas R. 
President. 


Marshall, of 
Indiana, for 


lire destroyed a 
of North Adams, 


large 
Mass., 


section of the 
July 2, causing a 


business district 
loss of $600,000, 


The United States battleship Louisiana which went aground 


a short distance from Log Island light, Rhode Island, July 
1, was floated at high tide. It is believed it sustained no 
damage. 

Railroads of the Middle West, particularly those operat- 
ing through Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, are making 
preparations for the greatest grain movement they have 
ever had. Estimates made by officials of several roads 
are that the wheat movement alone in these three states will 
call for more than 300,000 cars. 

President William Shanklin June 30 announced the com- 
pletion of the million dollar endowment fund of the Wes- 


leyan University at Middletown, Conn. 

A suit against the city of Omaha, Nebr., has been started 
in the New York supreme court by Clarence H. Venner, of 
C. H. Venner & Co., a Wall street banking concern, whose 
complaint charges that the city owes him $14,000 because 
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he bought its bonds to the 
misrepresentations. 


extent of $60,000 on alleged 


Washington. 


General 








Attorney Wickersham has reed to a delay of 
one month in the filing of the International Harvester Co.'s 
answer to the Government’s antitrust suit. The answer 
probably will be filed August 25. 

The Tariff Board, 
existence June 29 
money for its 
cursory 
sugar 


formed in October, 1909, 
because Congress has refused further 
work. Uncompleted data consisting of a 
examination of the leather industry, the cost of 
growing in Louisiana and glossaries of the leather 
and silk schedules were turned over to the President. 


went out of 


The total value of the merchandise entering and leaving 
the United States in its trade with foreign lands and its 
own island possessions in the fiscal year 1912 was $4,000,- 
000,000; the value of manufactures exported was more than 
$1,000,000,000 and the value of nondutiable merchandise 


entering the country was $1,000,000,000, establishing a 
new record. 

The foreign born white population of Spokane, Wash., 
has increased from 7,462 in 1900 to 21,260 in 1910, ac- 


cording to figures issued by the Census Bureau. Canada 
leads in the number of immigrants to the city and Sweden 
is a close second, the figures being 3,997 and 3,343 re- 
spectively. 

The State of Washington has 241,237 foreign born whites 
within its boundaries out of a total population of 1,141,900. 
In this total the number of Canadian born leads with 35,- 
271, not including 3,704 French Canadians. 

President Taft July 1 sent to the Senate the nomination 

of William Marshall Bullitt, of Louisville, Ky., to be So- 
licitor General of the United States, to succeed Frederick 
W. Lehmann, of St. Louis, resigned. 
Works, of California, progressive Republican, 
presenting in the Senate July 1 a resolution to investigate 
recent campaign contributions and expenditures, declared 
that President Taft’s nomination had been procured unjustly 
and illegally. The resolution was not acted upon, 

The Federal Treasury closed the fiscal year, 1912, with 
a surplus of $36,335,830. The receipts for the year 
amounted to $691,140,000 as compared with $701,372,000 
for the fiscal year 1911. The total disbursements reached 
$654,805,000 against $654,138,000 the previous year then 
the surplus was $47,234,000. 

President Taft will have his conference with the sub- 
committee of nine of the national committee in Washington, 
July 8. 


Senator 








The House of Representatives and Senate July 1 passed 
the joint resolution of Representative Fitzgerald, extending 
the time of all appropriations for the fiscal year 1912 one 
month beyond June 380. This is the first time since 1895 
that congress has been required to pass an emergency reso- 
lution because funds for the coming year were not ready 
when the current appropriation ran out. 

Samuel and Frank Morrison, of the American 
Federation of Labor, recently sentenced to one year and 
nine months in jail, respectively, for contempt of court, 
June 28 filed an appeal from Justice Wright’s decision and 
gave bail. Execution of their sentence was stayed. The 
cases grew out of the alleged boycott of the Buck Stove 
& Range Co. 

The new children’s bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, of which Miss Julia C. Lathrop has been 
made chief, did not come into actual existence July 1 as had 
been planned, because of the failure of congress to appro- 
priate money for its expenses. 


Gompers 


FOREIGN, 


A tornado which swept central Saskatchewan, Canada, 
June 50 practically destroyed Regina, capital of the prov- 
ince, killing about 50 and injuring 400 of the 10,000 inhabi- 
tants and causing property damage estimated at $10,000,000. 
Among the buildings wrecked was the provincial parlia- 
ment building, recently completed at a cost of $2,000,000. 

The biological researches by Drs. Loeb and Alexis Carrel 
on the artificial creation of life is the theme of discussion 
by the French press. 

The military team representing the United States June 
29 won the international army rifle shooting team compe- 
tition at the Olympic games at Stockholm, Sweden, with a 
grand aggregate score of 1,688. It also led the list in the 
clay bird shooting competition. The best results were: 
United States 108 hits, Germany, 107 and Great Britain 104. 

Gen. Evaristo Estinoz, the rebel leader, was killed June 
27 at Vega Bellaco, 6 miles from Micara, Cuba, by Gov- 
ernment troops under the command of Lieut. De la Torre, 
after a battle in which 100 insurgents were killed. On 
hearing of the death of Gen, Estinoz the insurgents in the 
vicinity of Guantanamo Bay hoisted a flag of truce June 28. 


The United States gunboat Paducah returned to Santiago 
June 28 from the Guantanamo naval station. 
The proposed new Government elevator at Regina, Ont., 


which is to have a capacity of 3,000,000 bushels, will cost 
$2,000,000. The main building will be erected this year. 


The Zeppelin dirigible balloon, Schivaben I, stationed at 
Dusseldorf, Germany, was blown from its mooring June 28, 


It exploded, caught fire and was consumed. The balloon 
was insured for $162,500 against explosion. 
New farming lands representing a total area of 768,201 


acres have been made available in New South Wales during 
the last seven years. These lands represent an extra farm- 
ing population to the state of more than 7,000 souls. 

A new gunnery record was established at 
land, by the Collingwood. Firing with her 
the Collingwocd made eight hits in eight 
minutes at a range of 2,400 yards, 

The apnointment of the Rt. Hon, C. A. 


Lamlash, Eng- 
12-inch guns, 
rounds in two 


O’Connor, K. C., 


to be master of the rolls in Ireland, in the place of Rt. 
Ifon. Kk. E. Meredith, resigned, has been approved by the 
King. 


The suffragets in London, England, resumed their window 
smashing tactics June 28. Premier Asquith was seized by 
a suffraget at a reception given by Lord and Lady Glen- 
connor recently and violently shaken. 

The program committee of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce met at Brussels, Belgium, June 28 
to make plans for the fifth congress to be held at Boston, 
Mass., next fall. 

{[t has been decided by the Russian Council of War to buy 
150 monoplanes, built on the Nieuport system. Ten of the 
machines will be ordered abroad and 140 in Russia. 

The aerodrome in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
the purpose of instructing naval officers 
ation, was opened recently. 


established for 
in the art of avi- 


News from the territory of Acre, Brazil, confirms the re- 
port that the revolutionists have declared the autonomy of 
the state, after 12 hours of heavy fighting, acclaiming in 
the name of the people the gubernatorial junta, composed 
of Col. Childenco Fernandez, Victoriano Freire, 
Campos, Astolfo Silva, Geraldo Barbsoa and 
Juvavindo. 


Francisco 
Jose Alencer 


President Yuan Shi Kai, of China, has accepted the re- 
signation of Premier Tang Shao Yi, who, suffering from a 
nervous breakdown, contemplates a trip abroad. 

A deputation of Aegean islanders will appeal to the sig- 


natory powers to protect them should territorial changes 
in the Aegean take place. The deputation will point out 


that the occupation of their territory by the Italians has 
restored to them the autonomy which they had enjoyed for 
centuries and which had been violated by the Turks after 
the departure of the Russian fleet in 1774. 

The Italian troops attacked the enemy’s encampment 
in front of Sizi Saiz June 28 and succeeded in dislodging 
the occupying force from its entrenchments. The Turks and 
Arabs lost 500 killed and many taken prisoners. The Italian 
losses were 18 killed and 114 wounded. The Italian forces 
captured great quantities of arms, ammunition and cattle. 


The Canadian Government has refused the request to 
return to Massachusetts the gun captured from the Americans 
at Bunker Hill and now in the citadel at Quebec. 

It was reported July 1 that a train carrying federal troops 
was blown up by mines laid by the rebels, near Consuelo 
Station, Mexico. All the troops on board the 20 coaches 
were killed. 

The conference of the International Commission of Jurists, 
for which the preliminary arrangements were made at the 
Pan-American conference last year, assembled at Rio de 
Janerio, Brazil, June 26 with delegates in attendance from 
virtually all the American republics. The conference is ex- 
pected to initiate the first formal code of international law, 
which all the American States will subscribe and which 
eventually may become the basis for the administration of 
the great international tribunal for which peace advocates 
have been striving. 

At the international aviation meet June 29 at Vienna the 
Austrian aviator, Csakay, whose real name is Miller, reached 
an altitude of 4,200+«meters (approximately 13,779 feet). 
He carried a passenger. The previous altitude record with 
passenger was made by Prevost, at Couri, 9,940 feet. Roland 
G. Garros holds the individual hight record of 13,943 feet. 

The German Emperor, accompanied by his third son, Prince 
Adelbert, started July 1 for Baltic Port, a seaport of Russia 
near the entrance of the Gulf of Finland, to meet the Rus- 
sian Emperor. 

Reports from Nicaragua, bearing the stamp of official 
authority, state that, after two years prolonged and futile 
negotiations with the United States for a promised 15,000,- 
000 loan, the Government will sever all relations with the 
United States and turn to European or other outside bank- 
ers for funds. As a consequence, it is said, the people of 
Nicaragua now face financial ruin. 

A National Aero League has been formed in Italy, and 
the raising of funds by public subscription has been started 
to build a fleet of 100 aeroplanes for the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Sir William Wilcocks, the famous Mesopotamian explorer, 
has submitted plans to the Turkish Government for the 
reclamation of a vast tract of land forming the delta of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris Rivers. 
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The week opened and the new half year began with 
business continuing in large volume, though with an 
inclination to comparatively small commitments as a 
cautionary measure to avoid overstocking. Dividend dis- 
bursements at the end of the half year were large, but 
they did not disturb the money market, which continues 
easy, with plenty of funds available for current trade 
that is being done on acceptable credit and fair pros- 
pects. Business, while satisfactory for the time being, 
lacks enough of urgency and snap to make it not very 
aggressive. Demand for commodities is persistent, mer- 
cantile houses are not over-expanded and, given a large 
aggregate crop outcome, a pronounced forward movye- 
ment is promised succeeding the usual summer quietude. 
It is believed that the iron and steel business would be 
working to 100 per cent capacity if labor were abundant. 
This labor feature is a curiosity in the situation. Enough 
seems to be doing to employ more than the available 
help, despite the care that is taken to limit production 
to the actual demand. This appears to show that cur- 
rent consumptive demand is more than equal to the 
number of available hands to create a surplus of prod- 
uets. Probably this can be accounted for in the iron 
and steel business, as well as in other important indus- 
tries, by the number of foreign workers who have re- 
turned to the old country within the last year, and the 
check to immigration that thus has resulted. It is 
believed that the labor situation as respects disagreement 
between the unions and employers tends to bettermen:, 
though danger of serious trouble is not yet over. 


* * * 


Though general trade conditions in Europe appear to 
be flourishing, according to one authority, serious factors 
underlie the entire fabric. Though England apparently 
is enjoying unparalleled prosperity food prices in that 
country are abnormally high, the margin of profit in 
many instances is decreasing, labor is becoming more 
and more aggressive, and the continuance of political 
troubles in southern Europe is causing concern. Money 
is easy, but a sudden emergency probably would cause 
stringency. Business is active in Germany, the publie 
is confident and bullish and steel prices are higher, but 
there is unrest below the surface. Berlin is finding it 
hard to obtain money in European centers, and is relying 
on the United States to a large extent, paying in this 
country 514 per cent for our money. A sudden with- 
drawal by New York would probably cause trouble in 
Germany. General business in France is dull, and the 
money market in that country shows good absorptive 
capacity. Italy, on account of war with Turkey, is in 
a strained condition. 

* * * 

A prominent writer on economics and finance remarks 
that while capital in this country remains somewhat 
timid so far as investment in great domestic develop- 
ment undertakings is concerned our capitalists and 
money lenders have been furnishing large amounts of 
money with which to promote and carry forward enter- 
prises in foreign countries. Germany has drawn suc- 
cessfully on the United States for funds and eredit 
during the last 12 months. To tell how much American 
money has gone to Germany within that period is 
impossible, but it is variously estimated at $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000. During the last year our bankers have 
been preparing to finance China, and $50,000,000 has 
been allotted to the American banking syndicate as this 
country’s participating share in the great six-nation 
Chinese loan of $300,000,000. Our capital has been 
invested in turbulent Mexico, and still is invested in 
uneasy Cuba. During the fiscal year just past Amer- 
ican eapital has been preparing to finance the new 
national railroad of Spain, for which not less than 
$60,000,000 will be needed. Opportunities for the invest- 
ment of American capital are being sought in Russia, 
and great American banking interests have sent W. Mor- 
gan Shuster to South America to learn how and where 
the capital of the United States can profitably be 
invested in Brazil, the Argentine and other national 
divisions south of Panama. Such seeking for foreign 
opportunities for the investment of American capital 
seems to show that there is an enormous surplus that 
ean not profitably be placed in this country at the eur- 
rent period, that rates are better abroad than at home, 
and that bankers and investors are seeking to find more 
baskets in which to carry their eggs than can be found 
in this country.’ That is, they think it safer in the 
present state of the world’s unrest to spread their 
investments wide in the development of new resources of 


wealth than to depend upon the restricted area of the 
United States. 


* * * 

A railroad official recently returned from the North- 
west coast over the Northern Pacific Railway thus ex- 
presses his views of the resourceful situation of the 
country between the Head of the Lakes and the Pacific 
Ocean: He was especially impressed by the tremendous 
growth of the country agriculturally. A few years ago, 
when he traversed the same country, over long dis- 
tances he could see nothing in the soil producing line 
but thousands of cattle grazing. Today there is scarcely 


a stretch of country from the Head of the Lakes to 
the Pacific coast that is not more or less settled and 
under cultivation. Settlers not satisfied with the open 
plains are penetrating the mountain valleys and open- 
ing up the lands therein to cultivation. Along the foot- 
hills, as far as the eye could grasp the situation, the 
air was streaked with smoke from the engines of steam 
plows, denoting the activity of settlers in getting the 
ground ready for cultivation. This wonderful local 
growth of the territory served by the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific Railways is to become a vast pro- 
ductive empire, which will support not only thousands 
of farmers but numerous towns and cities that will 
harbor millions of people and contribute vastly to the 
wealth of the country; this, too, in a region that not 
long ago was considered mainly worthless for agricul- 
ture. It will be a great addition to the area in which 
lumber can be sold, and will be a growing outlet for 
Inland Empire and Pacific coast product. The Pacific 
coast and intermountain mills are within reaching dis- 
tance of a market in the northwestern section east of 
the Rocky Mountains that not long in the future will 
absorb mill product as did the prairie section of the 
Mississippi Valley in the seventies and eighties of the 
last century. 
* n * 

The year’s close in the steel trade was characterized 
by an advance in steel bars, plates and structural mate- 
rial, to the general extent of $1 a ton. Billets were 
firm, an advance of $1 to $2 a ton having been declared 
in Pennsylvania. Railroad spikes were put up $1 a ton. 
Advances in steel prices also include increases in prices 
of button head structural rivets to the extent of $2 a 
ton, making the new price $1.60 a keg, and cone head 
boiler rivets $3 a ton. Cold rolled steel shafting was 
advanced $2 a ton, effective at once. The price advances 
made by the leading steel] companies did not come as 
a surprise to most people who have been keeping in close 
touch with the situation, it is said, but are regarded as 
a good, healthy recovery and therefore measurably sat- 
isfactory. The price war began in April of last year, 
the tendency thereafter being downward for six months. 
Steel bars were sold as low as $1 a hundred pounds, and 
there was a corresponding drop in other steel products. 
Since the first of this year there has been recovery, but 
considering the increase of business the gain in prices 
has not been pronounced. Net earnings of the steel com- 
panies in the first half of the year were unusually 
small, though production for several months has been 
at a record breaking pace. The improvement in price 
has been gradual, and the various steel companies were 
forced to roll heavy tonnages that were booked at the 
extreme low quotations made during the depression of 
trade last year. In the beginning of July many of 
these low priced contracts will be eliminated, and the 
companies then will be able to employ their capacity in 
turning out steel to be sold at higher prices. 

* * * 

As the last fiscal year closed and the new one opened 
the financial and trade press took occasion to review 
conditions of the past and make attempts to forecast 
results. One of the considerations was the earnings and 
expenses of American railroads for 12 months ending 
June 30. It is claimed that scarcely more than a glance 
is necessary to understand why steam transportation 
companies are losing ground in the present keen com- 
petition for capital. Gross earnings increased $52,000,- 
000, which was a trifle less than 2 per cent, but net 
profits, after providing for usual increases in taxes, were 
$8,000,000 less than the net of the previous year. Net 
earnings, after the payment of taxes, were the smallest 
in three years, notwithstanding an addition of 7,000 
miles to the total of the country’s mileage. Since the 
high tide of prosperity marked by the year ended on 
June 30, 1907, mileage has increased 18,900 miles, or 
almost 9 per cent; net earnings only $8,765,000, or a 
fraction more than 1 per cent. Net per mile represents 
all the returns the railroads obtain on invested capital. 
While in 1907 the railroads earned 6 per cent on a 
capitalization of $55,600 per mile, five years later they 
earned only 6 per cent on a capitalization of $52,000 per 
mile. Actual investment has necessarily increased in that 
time, and the roads, with terminals and rolling stock, 
could not possibly be duplicated today for anything like 
$52,000 per mile. Capitalization of net at 5 per cent, 
making $62,400 per mile, would not make the case look 
materially better. So marked a tendency of railroad 
profits to fall would be serious enough if it had no 
other effect than to reduce dividends. It has already 
done that, say the railroad managers and financiers, at 
least in some instances, and must do it in others. But 
that is not all; it also has affected the borrowing power 
of all the railroads, and at the same time diminished 
or wiped out surplus income formerly devoted to uncap- 
italized improvements. 

* * * 

The foregoing has been substantially quoted in 
abridgement from different financial journals. In its 
main features, it is, of course, intended as an argument 
against restrictive and regulatory laws by States and 
the national Government to insure fair traffic arrange- 


ments for shippers, without discrimination, and to equal- 
ize rates. The railroad companies, or at least their 
financiers and managers, have all along claimed that 
under the interstate commerce law the roads have suf- 
fered so much in earnings that they have been, to a 
large degree, unable to finance new capital. To the 
layman much of this claim has little significance, because 
he is so ignorant of the inside workings of railroad 
financing that about all he can do is to let such state- 
ments as are made in the preceding paragraph go in at 
one ear and out at the other. Yet there are some men, 
who are engaged in manufacturing, merchandising or 
farming, who are unable to see how a railroad that 1s 
making gross earnings that show pronounced increases can 
not be made to show fair profits. It is not against the 
original railroad because extensions and branches can 
not be capitalized in times of speculative dullness. For 
it should seem plain to any man of average intelligence 
and long experience that financing new ventures through 
the medium of the stock market is easy when speculation 
in shares is active and the people at large are eager to 
make ‘‘investments’’ for the purpose of gambling on 
possible profits. But when times are dull on the ex- 
changes financing by the railroads, or any other stock 
company, becomes hard and difficult. In such cases 
underwriters of issues become wary, and hence exploita- 
tion of new share issues becomes uncertain and costly. 
How can the railroad companies expect that, after the 
national and State Governments have enacted laws for 
the regulation of traffic and rates, all on account of 
demands by the shippers and consumers—that is, the 
people—they, the railroad companies, can successfully 
demand and secure rates that shall enable them to go 
into the market when they choose and ‘‘finance’’ new 
capital, which is simply borrowing money on alleged 
values of railroads yet to be built and equipment yet 
to be bought? Of course the layman’s ignorance of rail- 
roading and high finance may be accountable for the 
propounding of this conundrum. 
* * * 


The Insurance Press lately published a statement con- 
cerning life insurance distributions in the United States 
and Canada during 1911. In that year disbursements 
for claims of the insured amounted to a total of $592,- 
640,000. For, death claims, matured endowments and 
other benefits under the policies of level premium com- 
panies, and the certificates of various life insurance 
organizations—assessments and the like—disbursements 
amounted to $401,140,000. The estimated total of the 
amount paid by regular companies in dividends to 
policy holders, for surrendered values to annuitants and 
foreign policy holders, was $191,500,000. The increase 
of disbursements in dividends,to policy holders during 
last year is deemed remarkable. New York reports show 
that $80,095,000 was distributed in dividends, against 
$72,875,000 in 1910, an increase of $7,220,000. Millions 
of dollars of dividends were applied for the purchase of 
annuities and paid-up additions to insurance carried. 
Thus $152,000,000 has been paid in insurance dividends 
in the last two years. While death claims increased in 
1911 there was a falling off in borrowing on insurance 
policies. On a larger amount of insurance in force the 
loans on policies increased only $40,949,000 in 1911, 
against an increase of $44,400,000 in 1910. In addition 
to the more than $80,000,000 paid in dividends in 1911, 
$84,897,000 was set aside to cover dividends declared 
or apportioned for payment in 1912. On the ledgers of 
the companies the further sum of $222,000,000 was cred- 
ited to policy holders, on December 31, 1911, for divi- 
dends calculated or provisionally ascertained under 
deferred dividend policies. Figures show that more 
people found it necessary to drop insurance policies in 
1911 than in 1910. The causes were said to be unknown 
to the companies, as there was no financial pressute to 
cause the surrender of policies; a surprising statement 
in view of the increasing cost of living, the lack of earn- 
ing power of many under a measure of depression in 
business, and the possible withdrawal of many in order 
to sustain an extravagant habit of living. 

* * * 

During the fiscal year ended ‘on June 30 the total value 
of merchandise entering and leaving this country in its 
trade with foreign countries and its own island posses- 
sions was $4,000,000,000. The value of manufactures 
exported was more than $1,000,000,000, and the value 
of nondutiable merchandise entering this country was 
$1,000,000,000. Of the nondutiable merchandise enter- 
ing the United States $900,000,000 was from foreign 
countries and $100,000,000 from Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
Of the merchandise coming from foreign countries, not 
including that from Hawaii and Porto Rico, 55.5 per 
cent entered free of duty, against 44.3 per cent during 
the entire period of the Dingley law, 48.8 per cent 
under the Wilson law and 53 per cent under the McKin- 
ley law. The value of duty-free merchandise entered 
from foreign countries in the last fiscal year not only 
exceeds that of any earlier year but also forms a larger 
share of the total imports than in any previous year 
except 1892 and 1904. The principal articles in the total 
cf $1,000,000,000 worth of free-duty merchandise were 
foodstuffs and manufactured materials. 
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STANDARD TESTS FOR FIREPROOF PARTITIONS. 


Wood Vies With Steel in Resistance — Critical Trials of Combinations of Materials Under Rigid Conditions at 
Cleveland, Ohio — Determining Results of Technical Tests. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 1—Wood as a component part 
ot a partition went through a test for its fire-resisting 
properties in a way that was amazing to many who wit- 
nessed the test, which was held in this city Friday and 
Saturday of last week. 

That wood in a partition when subjected to a tem- 
perature in varying degrees of heat reaching a maximum 
of 1920° should show as great a resistance as metal 
speaks well for its use under ordinary circumstances. 

The test was conducted by authority of the Cleveland 
Department of Safety, Division of Buildings, under the 
supervision of Inspector of Buildings V. D. Allen and 
by a competent committee appointed by him. A special 
laboratory for the purpose was constructed and every test 
was watched with intense interest by a large number of 
spectators from various cities from Boston to Minne- 
apelis. On account of the failure of the pump which 
furnished the oil for the blast the test was discontinued 
until Saturday, when the remaining panels were fired. 

For some time the question of the fire-resisting qual- 
ities of various types of partitions has been the subject 
of much interest, not only to architects and builders but 
to the manufacturers and dealers in metal lath. The test 
to ascertain these qualities was instigated by the Lathing 
Contractors’ Association Co. in the following letter to 
Building Inspector Alien: 


CLEVELAND, On10, April 30, 1912. 
Mr. Virein D. ALLEN, 
Building Inspector of City of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: Realizing the possibilities in the way of 
valuable information to be gotten from a test to show 
the relative fire-resisting value of materials used in parti- 


tions, we would request that you appoint a committee to 
supervise tests of the following sample partitions : 

1 Metal lath on wood studding. 

Wood lath on wood studding. 

2-inch metal lath partition. 

Stucco wall for residences in accordance with typical 
specifications sent you separately in this mail. 

>». 4-inch hollow metal lath partition. 

6. Plasterboard partition according to the specifications 
of the U. S. Gypsum Co. 

There is a complete laboratory with all the necessary 
facilities for testing partitions, according to the specifications 
of the American Society for Testing Materials, at 7500 
Aetna Road, and we will furnish this laboratory for the 
purpose of this test and we will see that none of the ex- 
pense of conducting the experiments is put upon the city. 

We would be glad to have advice as to what action you 
will take. Very truly yours, 

THE LATHING CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION Co., 
(Signed) J. A. Taylor, Secretary. 


4. 





Mr. Allen replied as follows, appointing an able com- 

mittee to pass upon the various results of the test: 
Ciry OF CLEVELAND, May 1, 1912. 

CONTRACTORS” ASSOCIATION CO., 
Aetna Road, City. 
Gentlemen: I beg to acknowledge your favor of the 30th 
ult. relative to the matter of making fire tests on various 
building materials. 

Under Section 544 of the Code, which provides for the 
appointing of a board to examine and report upon such 
tests, I am naming the following gentlemen as officials to 


THE LATHING 


es 


see these tests conducted : 
Mr. L. H. Miller, of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
*rof. John H. Nelson, Case School of Applied Science. 
Mr. W. S. Lougee, Architect, City. 


department will be further represented by Mr. 
i our concrete engineer. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) V. D. ALLEN, 
Inspector of Buildings. 





Specifications Governing Tests. 


The following specifications governing the tests were 
adopted and adhered to as closely as conditions would 
permit: 


The test structure may be located at any place conven- 
ient to the investigator, where all the necessary facilities for 
y conducting the test are provided. 

The test structure shall be of such design that the parti 
tion construction to be tested shall form at least one side 
d structure. The other sides, roof, and foundations 
of the structure may be of any materials and design that 
will withstand and confine the fire within the test structure 
for the required time. 

At a height of not less than 2 feet 6 inches, nor more 
than 3 feet, above the ground level, a metal grate, properly 





supported, shall be provided, covering the whole inside 
area of the building. 

In the walls below the grate level, draught openings 
shall be provided, as many as possible, furnishing open- 





ings with an aggregate area of not less than 1 square foot 
for every 10 square feet of grate surface. Means for tem- 
porarily closing these openings shall be provided. 
Immediately above the grate level, in one of the end walls 
of the structure, a firing door 3 feet 6 inches wide by 5 feet 












high must be provided. 

Flues shall be supplied at each of the corners, and 
more often for a test structure with more than 250 square 
feet Oi te surface, with sufficient opening to insure 
a proper draft In no case shall a fue area be less than 


180 square inches, 

The size of the test structure will depend on the area 
of the partition construction to be tested. In no ease shall 
the partition construction under test be less than 9 feet 6 


inches high, nor less than 14 feet 6 inches long. This 
entire area must be above the level of the grate bars and 
within such dimensions, must not be reinforced or braced 
in any manner other than is done as an inherent and es 


sential part of the system of construction. The edges may 
be constructed in any manner fairly representing the condi 
tions of support in good practice. 

The width of the test structure at 
partition under test shall not be less than 9 feet. 

The construction to be tested shall be subjected for two 
hours to the continuous heat of a fire. rising in temperature 
to 1700°F. by the end of the first half hour, and maintained 
at an average temperature of 1700°F. for the balance of 
the test, the fuel used being either wood, gas or oil, so in- 
troduced as to cause an even distribution of the heat 
throughout the test structure. 

The temperature obtained shall be measured by means of 
standard pyrometers under the direction of an experienced 
The type of pyrometer is immaterial so long as its 
secured by proper standardization. The tem- 


right angles to the 


person. 
accuracy is 








perature should be measured near the center of the test 
structure about 6 inches below the roof or ceiling, and also 
at the center of each partition under test about 7 feet above 
the grate level. In case the partition under test is more 
than 15 feet long, additional pyrometers shall be used, 
symmetrically disposed and not more than 12 feet apart. 
Temperature readings at each point shall be taken every 
three minutes, and the average used as the controlling 
temperature. 

At the end of the heat test, a stream of water shall be 


directed against the construction under test, dicharged 
through a 1%-inch nozzle, under 30 pounds nozzle _pres- 
sure, for 2% minutes, the nozzle being held within 20 


feet of the panel and the hose stream being played back- 
ward and forward over the entire surface of the partition 
under test. 

The test shall not be regarded as successful unless the 
following conditions are met: No fire or smoke shall pass 
through the partition during the fire test; the partition 
must safely sustain the pressure of the hose stream; the 
partition must not warp or bulge. or disintegrate under 
the action of the fire or water to such an extent as to be 
unsafe. 

Construction of Panels. 


The construction of the various panels and the result 


of the test on each were as follows: 
PANEL NO. 1. 
Metal Lath on Wooden Studding. 


Record of construction: Erected and plastered under the 
direction of the committee between May 2, 1912, and May 8, 
1912. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Studding.—The studs to which the metal lath is to be ap- 
plied shall be 2” x4” well seasoned norway pine, set 12” 
center to center, well nailed top and bottom, to a plate and 
sill of the same sized material, all to be lathed on both sides. 

Grounds.—To be %” thick. 


the inside portion of the partition was pulled off, show- 
ing that about 80 per cent of the wooden studs had 
burned out but they had remained sufficiently long to 
complete the hardening of the plaster in a way to make 
it sustain itself by the assistance of the metal lath. 
Practically all of the witnesses pronounced this result a 
great surprise. 
PANEL NO. 2. 
Wood Lath on Wood Studding. 

Record of construction: Erected and plastered under the 
direction of the committee between May 2, 1912, and May 8, 
1912. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Studding.—To be 2” x 4” well-seasoned norway pine set 16” 
center to center, well nailed top and bottom to a plate and 
sill of the same sized material, all to be lathed on both sides. 

Grounds.—To be %” thick. 

Wood Lath.—All lath to be used in the work are to be the 
best quality of No. 1 white pine lath. These lath are to be 
laid up %” apart and six to a break and to have six nails 
to each lath, two nails in the ends and one to each inter- 
mediate stud. All lath to be well soaked in water before 
being used. 

Plastering.—As soon as possible after the lathing is done, 
brown out the walls with a brown coat of U. S. Gypsum Co.’s 
or equal prepared hard wall plaster specially prepared and 
well fibered for wood lath work. This coat to be screened 
and rodded in all directions. 

Finish Coat.—Sand finish. Within 12 hours after the wall 
has been browned out and while still green apply a finish 
coat of prepared lime and sand finish. This coat to be well 
floated, using plenty of water in the operation. 

Remarks. 


This panel was fired at 10:30 a. m. 





It was subjected 
to a maximum temperature of 1850°. At 10:53 there 
appeared a crack of considerable dimensions upon the 
fire side and sparks could 








LABORATORY 


FOR TESTING WOOD IN 
Metal Lath.—All lath used in this work to be 24-gauge ex- 
panded metal] lath, painted both sides and weighing not less 
than 3 pounds per square yard. 
Nailing.—This lath is to be nailed to the stud with 1” No. 
gauge staples every 4”. Each sheet of lath should lap the 
other sheet at least 1” along both the vertical and horizontal 
joints. 


Joints.—Care must be taken to break joints in each course. 


Plastering.—The first (scratch) coat shall be 1 part Port- 


land cement, 1-10 part hydrated lime and 2% parts clean 
sharp sand, all parts by volume, a sack of cement being 
counted as 1 cubic foot. The cerhent and hydrated lime 


should be mixed together until the mixture is of a uniform 
color, and the 2% parts of sand mixed with one part of this 
mixture. Add about 1 pound of long cattle hair per bag of 
cement used. Apply with considerable pressure getting a 
good key and completely covering the metal lath and then 
roughen the surface by scratching diagonally in both direc- 

The second (brown) coat should be of the same mixture 
as the first coat with the hair omitted and should be applied 
to the first coat after the latter has hardened sufficiently but 
before it has become dry. 

Immediately before the application of the second coat, or 
any subsequent coat, the preceding coat should be _ well 
drenched with water, applied with a brush or through a hose 
provided with sprinkler nozzle. Bring to a true and even 
surface within %” to 3-16” of the face of the grounds. After 
this coat has been darbied and straightened in all directions 
lightly scratch the same with a scratcher. 

The finish coat should be 1 part Portland cement and 2% 
parts of clean sharp sand. After the brown coat has set firm 
and hard but while still green (within 12 hours after the 
wall has been browned out) apply a finish coat of the above 
mixture with a trowel and float it with a cork or carpet float 
to a true and even granular surface, using plenty of water in 
floating to bring the same to an even surface. 


Remarks. 


This panel was fired at 8 a. m. and eventually was 
subjected to a maximum temperature of 1910°. At 9:04 
a erack appeared upon the fire side of the panel disclos- 
ing the lath and the wood could be seen burning through 
the opening. The plaster appeared sagging on the fire 
side, but on the outside there was only a hair crack 
about two-thirds the height of the panel, while no flames 
were visible from the outside. At 9:20 the crack on the 
fire side of the panel had materially increased and the 
flames were very apparent from the wooden studs. This 
opening increased gradually, but no large portions of the 
inside plaster fell off, and on the outside no flames were 
apparent through the partition, although tar smoke 
pierced the hair crack on its surface. At 10 the panel 
was opened and a stream of water played upon it. No 
plaster except some of the finish coat had dropped off 
of the fire side and only cracks were apparent. With 
the water a small portion of the plaster fell off from the 
fire side, but the outside remained intact. After the test 





be seen issuing from it. At 
11:13 the wood appeared 
burning vigorously through 
the crack, which was grad- 
ually becoming enlarged. 
At 11:20 a small hole ap- 
peared on the fire side with 
flames issuing from it. At 
11:30 the outside was still 
intact, with a temperature 
at its surface of 120° and 
a slight inclination to con- 
vex. At 11:40 the deflection 
outward in a bulge was very 
apparent and small cracks 
appeared, through which the 
flames could be seen. This 
bulge gradually increased 
until at 12:05 it had burst 
the deflection wires drawn in 
front of the panel and a 
short time later was a mere 
shell, which gradually gave 
way. At 12:30 when the 
panel was opened much of 
the plaster fell of its own 
weight and practically all of the remainder was washed 
away by the steam from the hose. 
PANEL NO. 3. 
2-Inch Solid Metal Lath. 

Record of construction: Erected and plastered under the 
direction of the committee between May 2, 1912, and May 8, 
1912. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Studding.—The channel iron used in this work shall be %”, 
a channel formed up from steel No. 16 gauge or heavier, 
weighing not less than .276 per linear foot. The channel 
studding is to be set 12” center to center, well secured top 
and bottom to the construction. Temporarily brace partitions 
between ceiling and floor, which brace shall remain until 
after the scratch coat has set. 

Lath.—Al! lath used in this work to be 24-gauge expanded 
metal lath, painted both sides and weighing not less than 
3 pounds per square yard. This partition to be lathed on 
one side only. This lath is to be sewed to the channel iron 
with No. 18 gauge annealed galvanized tie wire. One tie 
every 4” vertical and one tie between each stud or vertical 
channel. Each tie to receive two twists. The sheets of lath 
are to lock, or lap at least 1” all edges. 


Plastering.—Same as under metal lath on wood studding 
except that it is back-plastered to make a solid 2” partition. 


Grounds.—%” on lathed side and %” on opposite side. 
Remarks. 
This panel was fired at 8:30 a. m. and subjected to 
a maximum temperature of 1920°. The fire side of the 
panel remained intact throughout the experiment, as did 
the outside except that there was a gradual deflection 
toward the fire, which showed a maximum of 3.5 inches. 
When opened at 12:30 the stream from the hose took off 
much of the finishing coat from the fire side, but other- 
wise the panel was in excellent condition. 
PANEL NO. 4. 
Stucco Wall According to Typical Specifications of Associated 
Metal Lath Manufacturers. 
Record of construction: Erected and plastered under the 
eta of the committee between May 2, 1912, and May &, 
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12” center to center, well nailed top and bottom to a plate 
and sill of the same size. The faces of the studs where the 
plaster will come in contact with them should be given one 
coat of good water proof paint. 

Bridging.—Midway of the heights of the panel brace be- 
tween the studding with 2” x 3” bridging placed horizontally, 
but with the faces of the bridging inclined in alternate direc- 
tions in adjacent spaces. 

Furring.—Use painted rods or crimped furring, 4” applied 
along the edge of the studding with 14”x No. 14 gauge 
staples 

Lathing.—Use No. 24 gauge expanded metal lath weighing 
not less than 8 pounds per square yard, fastened horizontally 
over the furring strips with 14%” x No. 14 gauge staples. Tie 
the sheets between furring with No. 18 gauge galvanized 
wire. The sheets should be locked, or lapped at least 1” and 
tied at joints both vertically and horizontally. 

Plastering.—For first and second coats and back-plastering 
of “furnace side’ mix in the following proportions: 

Lime Mortar.—2 barrels of hydrated lime. 1 yard of clean 
sharp sand free from loam. 4 bushels cattle hair. Make up 
at least 3 days before using. 

Cement Mortar. 2 parts of clean sharp sand free from 
loam. 1 part Portland cement. Mix fresh in small batches 
as used. 

The first and second coats should be of good thickness. The 
finishing coat should be 1 part Portland cement to 2 parts 
clean sharp sand and should have with it a mixture of water- 
proofing. A total thickness of plaster of about 1%” is good 
practice. 

It is aimed for the first and second coats to get a Portland 
cement mortar with as little lime in it as will make it work 
properly. Clean long winter cattle hair should be used. 

The lime and cement mortar should be mixed and tem- 
pered separately, measured carefully, equal parts of each 
and mixed well together. 

In plastering over the face of the stud, the plaster should 
be forced well through the lath in order to fill entirely the 
space between the lath and the stud. 

The back-plastering should be a heavy coat well troweled, 
so that the lath is entirely enveloped. The final coat should 
be brought to a smooth finish and even surface with a steel 
trowel. The lathing and plastering on the inner side of the 
wall (the side away from the fire) should be the same as for 
metal lath on wood studding in Panel No. 1. 

The exterior plaster must not be allowed to set rapidly; 
if necessary, hang a curtain in front of the wall, of burlap 
or other material that can be kept moist for a couple of 
days. Stucco should never be applied when the temperature 
is below freezing. 





Remarks. 


This panel was fired at 11:52 and subjected to a 
maximum temperature of 1920°. At 12:30 small cracks 
appeared upon the surface of the fire side and the plaster 
had fallen from a space about 4 inches square, exposing 
the lath. Through this aperature could be seen flames 
from burning wooden studding. At 12:49 this test was 
discontinued when the heat had attained 1580°, owing to 
the failure of the pump At 10:16 a. m. Saturday the 
panel was refired. At 11:23 an irregular crack and a 
considerable protuberance were noted on the outside, but 
no fire was visible from this point. Conditions remained 
practically unchanged until the panel was opened at 
11:35, when the opening on the fire side showed but a 
small space of about 6 inches of metal lath exposed and 
several small holes through which smoke issued from 
burning studs. The plaster was otherwise intact. With 
the stream of water upon it about one-half of the lath 
became exposed and hung loose from the studding, but 
the back plaster had become baked in large cakes and 
protected the studding so that about 80 per cent of the 
wooden studs remained. The outside bulged and was 
slightly cracked, but no fire had been apparent through it. 


PANEL NO. 5. 
4-Inch Hollow Metal Lath. 

Record of construction: Erected and plastered under the 
—— of the committee between May 2, 1912, and May §8, 
1912. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Studs.—To be 2%” metal studding formed by securely 
uniting with rivets, wire or by welding two %” channels 
formed up from No. 16 gauge sheet steel not lighter than No. 
16 gauge and weighing .276 pounds per linear foot, or heavier. 
Set 12” center to center and lathed on each side. 

Lathing.—A1l lath used in this work to be No. 24-gauge ex- 
panded metal lath, painted on both sides and weighing not 
less than 8 pounds per square yard. This lath is to be sewed 
to the studs with No. 18-gauge galvanized tie wire. One tie 
every 4” vertical and one tie horizontally between each two 
studs. Each tie to receive two twists. The sheets of lath 
are to lock, or lap, at least 1” all edges. 

Grounds.—To be %” thick. 
een as metal lath on wood studding both 
sides. 


Remarks. 


This panel was fired at 10 a. m. and subjected to a 
maximum temperature of 1970°. There was no apparent 
change in the condition of the panel until about 10:35, 
when small cracks appeared upon the fire side, but the 
outside was intact. These cracks increased in width, 
eventually. exposing the metal lath but the outside re- 
mained unbroken and deflected inward but slightly. When 
opened at 12 m. the stream of water took off about 10 
per cent of the area of the plaster on the fire side, but 
left the outside practically intact. 


PANEL NO. 6. 
Plasterboard on Wood Studding. 

Record of construction: Erected and plastered under the 
ace of the committee between May 2, 1912, and May 8, 
912. p 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

Studding.—The studs to which the plaster board is to be 
apptied shall be 2” x4” well seasoned norway pine, set 16” 
center to center, well nailed top and bottom to a plate and 
sill of the same size. 

Grounds.—To be %” thick. 


Plasterboard.—The plaster board shall be %” thick, weigh- 
ing not less than 2 pounds per square foot, and equal to that 
manufactured by the United States Gypsum Co. The boards 
must be spaced not less than 4” apart on all sides and each 
edge must have a bearing on the stud of not less than ~. 

Nailing.-—First nail the entire middle of the board and then 
the outer edges, using 14”, No. 10 gauge, 7-16 head wire nails 
set 4” apart with each nail driven firm and tight. 

Joints.—Joints must be broken horizontally, and perpen- 
dicular joints must not come on the same stud on orposite 
side of partitions. , 

Do Not Wet Boards.—Care must be taken that the plaster 
board is not wet before the application of the plaster. 

Brown Coat.—First thoroughly fill the joints between the 
boards using the above material. Follow this up with a 
brown coat of about %” thick of the above materials, care- 
fully laid on with darby to a straight and even surface 
ready to receive the finish coat. : 

Finish Coat.—After the brown coat has set firm and hard, 
but while still green (within 12 hours after the base coat 
has been applied) lay on a finish coat of United States Gyp- 
sum Co.’s prepared sand float finish, or equal. This material 
is to be laid on with a trowel and floated with a cork or 
carpet float, working the material to a true and even granu- 
lar surface free from float marks and cat faces, using as 
little water as possible in floating. 


Remarks. 

This panel proved even more unsatisfactory than the 
wooden lath on wooden studding. It was lighted at 
12:24 and at 12:28 had attained a maximum of 1028°, 
but later was brought up to 2 maximum of 1670°, the 
lowest of any of the panels. When relighted at 10:11 
Saturday it was noticeable that a large area of the 
plaster board had already disappeared and at 10:23 
there was a considerable protuberance on the outside, 
with fire visible through the cracks. At 10:34 a large 
portion of the outside gave, exposing the flames and 
this was apparently a shell on the outside when the panel 
was opened at 10:37. With the opening of the panel 
fully 20 per cent of the surface dropped and when the 
hose was turned upon it the frame was practically 
swept clean. 


Those Present. 


Among those present were: 


V. D. Allen, building inspector; Prof. John H. Nelson, Case 
School of Applied Science; W. S. Lougee, architect; Chief 
Wallace, fire department; Ford Donelly, A. W. Zesiger, con- 
crete engineers, building department; E. A. Colebrook, W. R. 
Powell, E. W. Gebhardt, P. T. Curley, State building depart- 
ment; G. B. Sowers, L. W. Thies, C. W. Patton, M. W. Nel- 
son, Cleveland Inspection Bureau; E. A. Roberts, secretary 
Builders’ Exchange; J. G. Campbell, F. S. Barnum, school 
architect; M. E. Sorley, president Lathers’ Union; Clarence 
Donley, George Donley, W. B. Donley, C. D. Palmer, C. Y. 
Chamberlain, M. B. Everett, Henry Angel, L. H. Miller, 
J. H. Osborn, F. W. Carroll, R. V. Brandt, International 
Lathers’ Union, and F. L. Prentiss, all of Cleveland; Cc. W. 
Knolt, Bureau of Standards, Washington; E. A. Wilson, E. B. 
Lawson, J. C. Wickes, R. L. Sanderson, W. G. Hurlbert, C. R. 
Thomas, I. A. Thomas, all of Niles; H. E. White, W. B. 
Turner, P. C. Clark, J. E. Payne, H. B. McMaster, P. G. 
Masterson, D. L. Jenkins, all of Youngstown; S. A. Dies, 
building inspector; E. C. Sargent, W. S. McDowell, D. E. 
Johnson, Samuel Murphy, R. O. Murphy, F. H. Kindl, build- 
ing code commission; F. A. Roberts, A. L. Martine, all of 
Pittsburg; Carl F. Ringer, building inspector, Milwaukee; 
L. C. Ferguson, Philadelphia; C. W. Mowry, George Taylor, 
Boston; E. S. Hanson, C. Warner, J. Norman Jenson, 
building department; C. O. Powell, J. W. Stomberg, S. G. 
Webb, all of Chicago; J. McMahon, State building depart- 


ment, Toledo; L. J. Neal, New: York; Lester Redding, Fred 
Elliott, State factory inspection department, Columbus; Allen 
Trett, Detroit; M. C. Naugh, J. C. McKee, Canton. 


DURABILITY OF WOOD. 


Timber cut in spring or in summer is not so durable 
as that cut in winter, when the life processes of trees 
are less active. Scientific investigations sustain this 
statement. The durability depends not only upon the 
greater or less density but also upon the presence of 
certain chemical constituents in the wood. Thus a large 
proportion of resinous matter increases the durability, 
while the presence of easily soluble carbohydrates dimin- 
ishes it considerably. 

During the growing season the wood of trees contains 
sulphuric acid and potassium, both of which are sol- 
vents of carbohydrates, starch, resins and gums; they 
are known to soften also the ligneous tissue to a consid- 
erable degree. During the summer months the wood of 
living trees contains eight times as much sulphuric acid 
and five times as much potassium as it does during the 
winter months. The presence of these two chemical sub- 
stances during the growing season constitutes the chief 
factor in disssolving the natural preservatives within the 
wood and in preparing the wood for the different kinds 
of wood-destroying fungi, such as polyporus and agaricus. 
The fungi can thus penetrate more quickly and easily 
into the interior of the wood when these wood gums are 
already partly dissolved and available for their own im- 
mediate use. 

From this standpoint it seems that the best time to 
cut down the tree is in the winter, when sulphuric acid 
and potassium are present to a‘much smaller degree, and 
the fungi will not be assisted in dissolving the natural 
preservatives in the wood. The amount of wood gum is 
always less and more easily soluble in sapwood than in 
heartwood.—Scientific American. 








SOME CONSTRUCTION TIMBERS OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


[By H. N. Whitford, Ph. D., Forester, Chief of Division of Investigation, Philippine Bureau of Forestry.| 


VI. APITONG. 

The wood on the market, known as apitong, is usually 
the product of three or more species of trees whose gen- 
eral characters are very similar. This tree reaches a 
hight of about 150 feet and a diameter of 5 or 6 feet. 
The bole is regular, straight and contains five or six 
16-foot logs. The crown is roughly flat-conical or irregu- 
lar in shape and rather dense. The tree is found 
throughout the islands and is abundant in regions where 
the dry season is pronounced. It flourishes on ridges 
from near sea level to about 1,000 feet in altitude. It 
is tolerant of shade. 

The bark is one-fourth to one-third of an inch in thick- 
ness and brittle in texture. It varies from brown grey 
in dense shade to light grey where exposed to strong 
light. It sheds in large scroll-shaped plates and has 
many corky pustules. The inner bark is reddish. The 
leaves vary from 8 to 12 inches in length and from 4 
to 7 inches in width, are leathery and smooth. 

The heartwood is dark with a reddish tinge, the sap- 
wood greyish brown. On cutting the wood exudes an 
oil which changes rapidly to a thick fluid resin on 
exposure to the air. The resin is known locally as balao, 
and is used principally in calking small boats. The wood 
is moderately hard and has a straight but coarse grain. 
A cubie foot of the dry wood will weigh between 40 
and 45 pounds. It is the most abundant heavy construc- 
tion timber in the islands, but can not be classified as 
durable. 

The retail price in Manila is $32 to $45 a thousand 
board feet. In house building it is used as rafters, 





TRUNK, BARK AND LEAVES OF APITONG. 


doors and windows, interior finish, joists, sills, flooring; 
in shipbuilding it is used for planking the bottom and 
sides. It is also used for piling, ordinary furniture, 
wagon beds, bridge timbers, charcoal and one-piece 
canoes. 

As stated above three trees produce the wood known 
on the market as apitong, which has the scientific name 
Dipterocarpus grandiflorus. The tree known as Panao 
(pah-nah’-o) has the scientific name Dipterocarpus ver- 





LEAVES AND FRUIT CLUSTER OF APITONG. 


nicifluous. It differs from apitong principally in hav- 
ing hairy instead of smooth leaves. Hagachae (hah-gak’- 
hak), the third of the apitongs, has the scientific name 
Dipterocarpus affinis. It has larger leaves than either 
panao or apitong and the leaf stalks are covered with 
coarse hairs. 








This is the sixth of a series of articles prepared by Dr. 
Whitford. 





CONSERVATION IN GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 1.—The Southern and _ several 
other roads in the South contemplate following the exam- 
ple of the Pennsylvania in the effort that line is making 
toward refortestation. The Southern has already en- 
tered actively into other phases of conservation work, 
and realizes the need of encouraging and protecting the 
timber supply of the South. 

An effort that was first begun by the Georgia Forestry 
Association to foster natural reforestation by prevent- 
ing forest fires will probably result in the introduction 
of one or more bills in the State legislature, which is now 
in session here. 
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TOLD OF THE TRADE 











An Office Combination. 

There is in this citv—Philadelphia—a whoiesale con- 
cern doing quite an amount of business, and having in 
its employ two people who seem to be out of the regu- 
lar line, and who as well seem to be worth mentioning. 
These-two are the bookkeeper and the head stenographer. 

The stenographer is liable to tell almost any kind of 
a story, and unless pinned down to ‘‘word of honor’’ 
there is no telling what she may relate. The bookkeeper 
is only good for his story when he says ‘‘Sure Mike,’’ 
that being his only real oath. So there you have a 
combination well worth watching. When the stenog- 
rapher comes in from lunch and says ‘‘I saw a man 
hanging by his heels from a rope up at the fourteenth 
story of the Land Title Building—he couldn’t get down 
—and there were a thousand people watching him,’’ the 
bookkeeper at first from astonishment, and 
then manages to say, ‘‘Word of honor?’’ and the 
stenographer says, **No indeed’’—so there you are. 
When the bookkeeper tells a long tale about his dog 
Jack, and explains that he is probably the most intelli- 
gent and handsomest collie in the city, the stenographer 
says ‘‘Sure Mike?’’—and then the bookkeeper says, 
‘*Well, perhaps.’’ As a matter of fact, Jack is moth- 
eaten and has lost most of his hair, and at that hardly 
knows enough to come in when it rains; but you know 
how one feels about a dog! 

These two have formulated an agreement which may 
be of use to others. They drew up a paper—it may not 
be legal, and may not stand examination by the supreme 


staggers 


court—but it works—and what more is needed? It 
says: 
We are to divide our work You are to make out the in- 


voices, and I am to help you with your trial balance. You 
are to copy my letters, and I am to help you with your 
posting. You are not to sit around and smoke cheap cigars 
when I am busy, but are to help—do something. We will 
divide the work as equally as possible, so we can both get 
out of the office early, and leave nothing for tomorrow. 
Now this is a sensible and pleasing agreement, and it 
works out to the best possible purpose. It might be 
adapted in many offices, and for the good of the force. 

In many offices the stenographer is kept after regular 
quitting time to do something for the head of the con- 
cern, who does not stop to think that- after he finishes 
dictating a dozen letters and is perhaps at home and 
at ease. the stenographer is still writing the letters; and 
that the little girl will lose her warm supper; can not 
go to the theater with Jack, and that while taking all 
these long letters she is the same good natured and pleas- 
ant girl she always is—knowing all the time that her 
evening is spoiled—and all for a salary of $12 or $15 a 
week. Why can’t the ‘‘boss’’ be more considerate? 

If employers had the faintest conception of being 
under the limelight—so to speak—as most of them are, 
and knew the real opinion of the young lady who puts 
their ungrammatical dictation into good English—well, 
some of them would be different, perhaps! But some 
heads of offices are the real thing, with kindly con- 
sideration for those employed, and with courteous actions 
and words endear themselves to the working foree. It 
is so easy—and so important. Fewer mistakes are made; 
the letters are better written, and they get off more 
promptly; all take a real interest in the work, and so it 
goes smoothly and agreeably. FENN. 


LATE LUMBER LAW 


SUFFICIENT DESCRIPTION IN BILL OF SALE OF 
STAVES. 

\ bill of sale of staves stating the number sold, where 
located, the length and number of stave¢ of each length, 
that 44 per cent were made of red oak, and that all were 
to be shipped from the place where located to designated 


consignees, the 














Court of Appeals of Georgia holds was ad- 
evidence, the description pointing out with suf- 
ficient definiteness and certainty the property sold, while 


missible in 


auny deficiencies as to identity could be supplied by oral 
evidence.—-Esteve Bros. & Co. vy. Rosengrant, 73 8S. E. R. 


ood. 


AN ACCEPTANCE OF PAYMENTS CUTTING OFF 
RIGHT TO INTEREST. 


A lumber company made 2 series of shipments of lumber 
under an arrangement or agreement which provided for 
payments of the prices of the lumber within 60 days from 
the dates of the several shipments. Invoices were duly 
sent, and payments for the amounts called for by them 


were made, the payments being evidenced by the company’s 


signature to “pay vouchers.” which set out the items em- 
braced in the several invoices, and cach of which embodied 
a receipt of the amount stated in the corresponding in- 
voice “in full of the above account’: but such payments 
were not made within 60 days from the dates of the ship- 
ments. The lumber company claimed that it was still en- 


titled to interest on the several amounts after the lapse 
of 60 days from the dates of the shipments, although the 
contract between the parties contained no provision for in- 
terest; but the Appellate Court of Alabama holds that the 


company was not entitled to recover interest on the amount 
of the account the principal of which had been paid under 
the circumstances above mentioned. The court says that it 
is true that such a reeccipt is open to explanation or con- 
tradiction by oral evidence. but the testimony of the person 
who signed such paper, merely to the effect that the matter 
of interest was not mentioned, and denying that the exe 





cution of the receipt had the effect which the law imputes 
to it, by no means contradicted it, or tended to show that 
there was any agreement on the subject other than that 





expressed in the writing.—Hunnicutt Lumber Co. v. Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad Co., 57 So. R. 73. 








EVIDENCE WARRANTING FINDING OF REASON- 
ABLE VALUE OF LUMBER. 

In an action brought by a lumber company to recover 
for lumber sold and delivered, the defendant claimed that 
the reasonable value of such lumber was a certain sum, and 
that there was no evidence warranting a finding that it 
was of a greater sum. The evidence in question was to the 
effect that the custom of dealing between the plaintiff and 
the defendant was that which is usual between a vendor of 
merchandise and his customer; that from time to time 
lumber was ordered by the defendant from the plaintiff 
and statements were thereupon rendered by the plaintiff 
to the defendant showing the prices at which the lumber was 
charged. It also appeared by every reasonable inference, 
if not by express statement to that effect, that the under- 
standing between the plaintiff and the defendant was that 
the lumber furnished was to be charged at the current 
market price, which, in other words, would be the reason- 
able value thereof, and that the account against the defend- 
ant was made up on that basis. There was ample evidence 
showing that the defendant by written invoices and state- 
ment of account made up from the plaintiff's books was 
furnished with the information as to what the indebtedness 
claimed to be owing to it was at all times, and that, so far 
as the value of the lumber might be concerned, no question 
was raised as to its price. The District Court of Appeal, 
Second District of California, holds that the evidence was 
ample to sustain the findings in the plaintiff's favor.— 
Union Lumber Co. vy. Sunset Road Oil Co., 120 Pac. R. 44. 


THE LUMBERMAN POET 


THE SUMMER CAMP. 
The old lumberjacks tell of the terrible time 
Thet they had in the days thet are past, 
When the weather was tough an’ the grub was a crime 
An’ they worked you as long as they dast. 
Then you rode no caboose to the land of the pine, 
Fer up-river afoot you could tramp; 
But, at that, it’s the woods in the winter fer mine, 
In the place of a summer in camp. 














Fer them days was the days when a rollway you broke 
An’ you knew thet the season was done; 
You could hike back to town with a thirst thet would 
choke, 
An’ prepare fer the fightin’ an’ fun; 
Er the guy who was wed to his home could retire 
Fer a summer with kiddies an’ wife— 
But today, when fer swampin’ or sawin’ you hire, 
It appears you are sentenced fer life. 


I have heard of the cold they are arguin’ of, 
When the timber was deep in the snow; 

But, from pullin’ a briar when it’s ninety above, 
I would ruther have twenty below. 

Fer the harder you worked then the better you felt 
An’ there wasn’t a crank in the crew; 

But it’s up in the woods in the summer you melt— 
An’ there isn’t a thing you can do. 


The mosquitoes, malaria, deer-flies an’ heat, 
Now if there ain’t a layout fer fair— 
With the thorns in your hide an’ the burrs in your feet 
An’ the sand an’ the dirt in your hair. 
An’ I wish the old-timers who painfully sigh 
An’ the cold an’ the winter discuss 
Would jest come up the river about in July 
An’ would put in a summer with us. 


Fer the nights may be cold an’ the sun mayn’t shine 
In the winter up here in the woods; 

But a-peelin’ the hemlock er fallin’ the pine 
In the summer is really the goods. 

An’ the fellahs who set in the cool of the shade 
An’ relate all the trouble they had 

Would decide, if with us fer a summer they’d trade, 
Thet the winter stuff wasn’t so bad. 





SUMMER POETRY—SOME ARE NOT. 
THE REMEDY. 
If there should come a long, hot spell 
This summer in July 
And crops should not be doing well 
Because it was so dry, 
Why hesitate or worry when 
The remedy is plain? 
Just go get up a picnic—then 
Observe how it will rain! 
THE GENIUS. 
Science has invented many things: 
The telegraph that works without a wire, 
The rubber dise that circulates and sings, 
The aeroplane with wings that never tire. 
There are a million matters such as that 
Intended for the benefit of man 
But to one party let us all take off our hat— 
The man who made the first electric fan! 
A GOOD IDEA. 
If I were Luther Burbank, 
If it were up to me, 
I’d quit this crossing berry plants 
And tackle ev’ry tree. 
I’d make each tree a palm tree 
That grew in ev’ry clime, 
And ev’ry leaf a palmleaf fan 
That wiggled all the time! 








QUERY AND COMMENT 











Uses of Chestnut Lumber. 

FAIRFORD, ALA., June 29.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Kindly advise me what the classification is on chestnut 
lumber; also the principal uses and markets for same.— 
H. P. BUTLER. 

[The grading rules on chestnut lumber are provided 
in the rules of both the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. Chestnut is a wood very rich in 
tannin and tannin extract is produced from it on a con- 
siderable scale in the mountain sections of North Caro- 
lina. Because of the tannic acid which is present in the 
wood as well as in the bark, it is a durable wood in con- 
tact with the soil and is used largely for railroad ties 
and for fence posts as well as by farmers for rails. Its 
commercial uses are chiefly for cheaper forms of furni- 
ture for interior finish, core-stock for veneer work and 
in the manufacture of coffins; what is known as sound 
wormy chestnut being the grade chiefly used for the last 
named purpose. 

Chestnut botanically is closely allied with the oaks, 
the two varieties of the eastern United States which ex- 
tend southward as far as Alabama being Castanea den- 
tata, the true chestnut, and C. pumila, or chinquapin, 
more common as a shrub with a small nut, but in favor- 
able locations growing 50 feet high and 2 feet in diame- 
ter. It is used for fence posts and like purposes, the 
wood being identical with the true chestnut, except that 
it is a little heavier. Ancther chestnut known as chestnut 
oak is represented on the Pacific coast and in Asia, 
and botanieally is halfway between the true chestnuts and 
the true oaks. 

Chestnut lumber is sold in all the principal hardwood 
markets, in any of which it is not difficult to find buyers 
for it.—EbpITors. ] 





Learning to Grade Lumber. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, July 1.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I have been working in a lumberyard for about 
four months, and although I can tell cedar, fir, pine, ete., 
from each other, if three grades of any one wood were put 
before me I would be unable to pick out each grade cor- 
rectly. Has this knowledge of lumber to be obtained by ex- 
perience alone, or can I obtain books which will help me 
and serve as a guide along this line? The yard where I 
work handles both finished and rough lumber. I should be 
pleased to be referred also to the best books on the commer- 
cial woods. ERNEST WARD. 

[ This letter raises a question which it is rather difficult 
to handle categorically as to what can be learned about 
the grading of lumber from a printed page and what 
must be acquired by experience. The problem is a more 
difficult one in Calgary that it would be in any city of 
the United States because of the fact that lumber inspec- 
tion in Canada is as yet in a primitive condition. The 
Canadian Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is only 
beginning to agitate the question of uniform grades of 
lumber, and the majority of its members, particularly 
among the larger mills, are opposed to it because each 
mill sells chiefly to old customers and conceives that. it 
can best serve them by putting up its product in its own 
long-established way. This practically means that the 
manufacture of lumber in Canada is carried on largely 
on special orders, or what amounts to that, instead of the 
manufacture of a commercial product for sale in a gen- 
eral market. It may be that in Calgary there are local 
rules and customs of inspection which govern locally, but 
the above proposition is true as a national one. 

But with all of the study that has been given to uni- 
form grading of lumber in the United States, it still 
remains true that no grading rules can be correctly ap- 
plied or interpreted by an inexperienced man. ‘This 
does not mean, however, that an intelligent man, taking 
the rules on a given wood, could not determine the grades 
with a fair percentage of accuracy. His difficulties 
would be over the line boards where a nice judgment is 
necessary t6 determine whether they shall be placed in 
the upper or the lower grade. 

This correspondent would find the grading rules of the 
Pacific coast manufacturers in the United States of much 
information and value, even though they do not govern 
in his locality. He also has opportunity to learn by ex- 
perience, taking specials care to observe how lumber is 
actually being graded which passes under his observa- 
tion. 

However, another difficulty will present itself. Pre- 
sumably the yard of which Mr. Ward speaks distributes 
its product largely for building purposes. The grading 
of lumber is done in order to facilitate the making of a 
bargain between buyer and seller. It is done originally 
in order that this yard may buy it from the mills with 
some idea of what it is going to get, without actually 
inspecting it at the mill before buying. It does not fol- 
low from this, however, that the grades which are cen- 
venient as between the mill and the yard are necessarily 
the grades which are convenient as between the yard and 
its customer. Farther subdivisions of grades may be 
both necessary and desirable and will enhance the selling 
value of the product sufficiently to pay a profit upon the 
cost of doing the work. ‘That is a question, however, 
that has to be worked out in the yard. In the principal 
building woods of the United States the mill grades are 
so subdivided as largely to do away with the necessity 
of remanipulation before selling to the customer; but in 
Calgary it is probable that the mill product is divided 
into fewer grades than in the United States.—Ebrrors. ] 
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EDITORS OF 


SPoKANE, WAsH., June 24.—The first annual conven- 
tion of the Inland Empire Press Association was held 
in Spokane Saturday, June 22, and a permanent organi- 
zation effected. It was at the same time a mass-meeting 
of the editors of the Inland Empire to consider Com- 
munity Development and the building up of the smaller 
cities, towns and rural communities of that region. The 
meeting was held in the Moorish room of the Spokane 
Hotel, and during the day the visiting editors were the 
guests, officially, of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 

There was a marked unanimity of opinion that need 
exists for the spreading of the buy-at-home doctrine 
and the awakening of public spirit for the improvement 
of the smaller communities. The response by the editors 
present was enthusiastic and left no doubt that hearty 
encouragement of Community Development would be a 
part of the policy of the editors of the Inland Empire 
henceforth. Much of the success of the meeting was due 
to the efforts of A. L. Porter, of Spokane, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, who was 
the man chiefly responsible for the gathering. 


The Governor Speaks. 


Chairman E.-F. Waggoner in calling the meeting to 
order Saturday morning, June 22, emphasized the respon- 
sibility of the individual to the community, as well as 
his privilege in sharing in its progress and development. 
He then introduced Gov. M. E. Hay, of Washington, who 
discussed the general question of Community Develop- 
ment. Gov. Hay talked in an intimate way, giving per- 
sonal observations and personal experiences and urging 
the necessity for an awakening among the smaller com- 
munities to combat the tendency toward centralization 
of population and business. In his remarks he said: 

The decrease in the population of our country districts is 
a problem that I have been trying to solve for at least 10 
or 12 years. I went into business at Wilbur 23 years ago. 
I saw the town grow from a population of 50 people up to 
about 1,000, and I saw it turn, and go down until it has 
probably 600. It is a question that interests every man 
who has any interest in the welfare of this Commonwealth. 
There are many reasons assigned for this decline in popu- 
lation, I have been studying it because I am interested in 
it. My mercantile business dropped from $350,000 a year 
in these years down to $290,000, down to $260,000, down to 
$240,000, down to $215,000 and then $190,000. I did every- 
thing that was possible to stem the tide. My competitors 
were not getting the business. [I was getting probably more 
than my share; but still, in the face of that, my business 
was declining and I put into it every effort that was pos- 
sible to put into it. We have not the population in Lincoln 
County, as shown by the school census, that we had five or 
six years ago and, of course, without the population in the 
country the smaller towns must decline. Now that affects 
you gentlemen here who are interested in the newspaper 
business. 

I think you will find that most country towns have less 
population to-day than they had five years ago. One reason 
for the decline of the country towns is the amount of busi- 
ness and the amount of money that is sent to outside mer- 
eantile enterprises, to be spent not through the town but 
through the mail-order houses. This is a proposition that 
is very hard to solve. You editors have now been called in 
and I sincerely hope you will be able to put your hand to 
the helm and discover some way of correcting this outlay 
or this drain upon our resources so that we can bring back 
the prosperity of the country town that it certainly is 
entitled to. If you gentlemen can devise some plan to bring 
back prosperity to the country towns .you will be doing a 
wonderful work. 


Mayor’s Address of Welcome. 


The editors were formally welcomed to Spokane by 
Mayor Hindley, who said in part: 

I extend a very hearty and cordial welcome to the editors 
of the Inland Empire in this their first convention assem- 
bled. Spokane, it might seem, has been the gainer in some 
degree by the condition of the land set forth in the address 
of Gov. Hay, and yet I know that the warning already 
sounded by him is one that the open-eyed, keen, alert busi- 
ness men of Spokane have not lost sight of; that while the 
successful farmer and successful businessman from the smal! 
town and country community by the score is individually 
successful and looks to Spokane as its nearest local center 
to which he comes with his family fer purposes of educa- 
tion and commercial advantages, yet there is a limit even 
to that, and if the impoverishment of the country by reason 
of the reducing of its population is carried to a certain 
point, then Spokane in its turn must suffer with the country 
town. We welcome you, gentlemen, this morning because 
you are men who are conversant with the conditions that 
are at the very basis of the problem that is confronting not 
only this part of the State but this State. It is not a 
local problem. It is not a local issue. You will find the 
men east, men north and men south conversant with the 
very same condition. I do not believe that the conditions 
under which we find ourselves to-day are conditions that 
eall for any panic or alarm, but they do call for a sane and 
careful investigation. 

I want to say a word of appreciation of the country 
newspaper and of the newspaper man. I presume that out- 
side of preachers and school teachers the average small- 
town editor is the most underpaid man in proportion to the 
service he renders his community of any of our public 
servants; and I use the word “public servant” advisedly. 
The newspaper is probably to-day our greatest eduvational 
force in the ranks of those who have passed the academic 
age. The average child of America leaves school before he 
reaches the seventh grade. His education after that is 
largely a newspaper education. The editor becomes the 
teacher of this great army of men and women; and it is 
a fine thing for you men to feel that you are filling in the 





THE INLAND EMPIRE ENLIST. 


lives of these people the lack that the deprivation of early 
educational opportunities means to them. 

You men come to Spokane to-day to meet some of the men 
who are moved by a common spirit, desiring to serve the 
interests of this State and to make it worthy of its place 
and worthy of its heritage. I am satisfied, gentlemen, that 
your coming may be not only for the good of Spokane but 
for the good of the towns you represent and for the good of 
the Inland Empire itself. 


Origin of the Meeting. 


The next speaker was A. L. Porter, of Spokane, who 
initiated the movement for the meeting. He was called 
upon by Chairman Waggoner. Mr. Porter said: 


The reason for calling this conference of editors and 
business men is an honest and sincere desire to formulate 
plans and provide ways and means for the development 
of the cities, towns and rural communities of che Inland 
IXmpire, 

The wrecking crew has been on the job long enough—it’s 
time now to put on the construction gang. 

Everyone will concede without argument that the small 
towns and cities are the backbone of the Nation. But let 





THE SPARK AT SPOKANE. 


Saturday, June 22, a meet- 
ing whose benefit to the In- 
land Empire only the future 
may measure was held in 
Spokane. 

The leading newspaper edi- 
tors of that territory met in 
conference on that day. 

They were joined in their 
deliberations by the governor 
of the state, the mayor of the 
city and other citizens. 

They met for the purpose 
of entering upon a practical 
policy for the development of 
their communities. 

It is to be a constructive 
policy, a policy that makes 
the town a better place in 
which to live, in which to buy 
and sell. 

It is to be a policy that will 
awaken the people to the 
trade advantages of their own 
community and the merchants 
to their opportunity and duty. 

Other editors will be asked 
to join in the movement for 
Community Development as 
- opposed to community de- 
population and destruction. 

The spark has been lit at 
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me call your attention to the fact that many believe the 
backbone of the Nation is in an unhealthy state. You are 
the doctors and you must help mix medicine that will effect 
a cure. ‘The small towns for several years have been de- 
creasing in population and influence. Why? That is what 
we must find out, and then apply the remedy. 

The tendency of the times is to centralize the popula- 
tion and money in a few large cities. What can be done 
to check this tendency and start it the other way? We be- 
lieve it lies within the power of the press to educate the 
people to the vast importance of this movement and what 
it means to their children of future generations. Educa- 
tion and cooperation then is what we need; and we hope 
this convention, if it accomplish nothing else, will be the 
means of inventing a padlock so strong and secure that it 
will forever lock the doors in Spokane and the Inland Em- 
pire on all conversational hammer factories. 

Back to the farm is a splendid and necessary movement, 
but we will never get people back to the farm that is 
located 25 to 100 miles from a good, live social and busi- 
ness center, therefore, the necessity for building up and 
developing the small towns and cities in order to create 
centers for social life and business activity close to the 
farm. 

The town is largely made by its local business men and 
enterprising editor. They are the ones that must furnish 
the money in taxes for improvements of all kinds. There 
are thousands of splendid opportunities at the present time 
for active young men who honestly desire to do some- 
thing, to engage in the retailing of merchandise in the 
smaller towns and cities and help build up the country. 

So many are seeking position in the larger centers—as 
clerks, department managers, cashiers, ete., that the supply 
far exceeds the demand and the salaries of these positions 
are such as afford only a living. If the young man of to- 
day wants to build for the future, the opportunity awaits 
him in the small towns and cities. — 

Many of our cities are promulgating earnestly the buy- 
at-home idea—trade with home merchants—keep your money 
at home—patronize home industry, etc., and this leads me 


to what many consider one of the greatest menaces of the 
day: namely, the mail order method of merchandising. Buy 
at home or trade with your home merchants, as I take it, 
means: Do not send your money away from home to trade 
with the mail order houses, but spend it where you make 
it and keep it there to help develop the community. 

The whole system of the mail order houses tends to two 
things—the taking away of money from the communities dll 
over the country where it is needed and centralizing the 
vast accumulation of funds in the large centers in the 
hands of a few people. 


Meaning of Mail Order Ads. 


A mail order house advertisement carried in your paper, 
gentlemen, means that you urge and advise your readers to 
send their money away from home in preference to spend- 
ing it with the local merchant who is the mainstay of the 
town and the best friend and supporter of the daily or 
weekly newspaper. Only a few days ago I was reading the 
testimony of the manager of a large mail order house be- 
fore the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and I wish to quote just a few of the state- 
ments this gentleman made under oath. 

His company is one of the large mail order houses 
located at Chicago. Capital stock $500,000. Par value 
$100 a share. Stock all held in one family. Book value 
of stock $2,500 a share. The company’s surplus is $9,000,- 
000. He was asked if by buying direct from the man- 
ufacturer, thereby eliminating the jobber, and selling direct 
to the consumer, thereby eliminating the retailer, the profit 
of these two middle men was given to the consumer. His 
answer was that that was not eliminated. We get that 
somebody has to have it. 

He made the statement that they did not send catalogs 
to people living in a number of the larger cities for the 
reason that little or no business was ever secured from 
them and that they preferred to sow their seed on more 
fertile soil. 

He stated that the annual gross business of the Chi- 
cago mail order houses was approximately $120,000,000 and 
that he thought the gross business of all of the large 
catalog houses in the several big centers was about $200,- 
000,000. According to his testimony, most of this business 
comes from the rural communities and small centers. 

Think, gentlemen, what you could accomplish with that 
part of $200,000,000 which now goes mostly to Chicago 
from this empire, if it were kept at home to develop our 
own country. I know you would not only be surprised but 
appalled at the immense aggregate of money leaving your 
fair State every year bound for Chicago and never returning. 

I want to cite just one example: Hunters, Stevens 
County, Wash., is 59 miles from Springdale, the nearest 
shipping point. The population is 150. There are two 
general merchandise stores, one hardware store, a _ post 
office with magazines, cigars, candies, ete. In 1910 the 
post office records at Hunters show that money orders were 
made out to Montgomery Ward & Co. for over $270,000. 
The same conditions prevail in a large number of centers 
all over the Inland Empire. 

Now, it seems to us, it is up to you editors to see that 
your merchants in the towns make an effort to keep this 
business at home where it belongs. This can be done if the 
merchant is up to date and goes after the business, but 
above all things, he must advertise in his local paper, not 
by two- or three-line locals, but large display ads that the 
sheep herder, miner, far-away rancher and everyone else’ 
may read; and you must help him, Mr. Editor, to make 
these advertisements read so well that a desire will be 
created in the minds of the people to come or send to their 
nearest trading point for the goods. 











An Important Mission. 


You have an important mission also; namely, to educate 
your retaile’s to make better merchants of themselves, ed- 
ucate the people to buy at home and educate the merchant 
ty keep a clean, well-assorted stock and efficiently cater to 
the wants of the people. He can always afford to do this 
and sell as cheap as mail order houses if he gets the volume 
of business from a community. 

No doubt some people who own land feel that they make 
a saving in buying by mail from large centers. We do not 
believe this is true but even admitting that such is the 
fact do you suppose they realize that they are killing off 
the small town, the market for their produce, thereby re- 
ducing the value of their farm lands and at the same time 
building a dangerous form of trust or combination in large 
centers which in a few years will not only control the sale 
of merchandise but will absolutely control the buying or 
merchandise of our factories and the products of our 
farms? 

Now, gentlemen, as I said before, millions of dollars 
every year go from the surrounding communities in this 
empire to build up already overgrown centers. Not onlv 
are we losing our money in this way, but every year mil- 
lions of dollars of our good money go to east and to 
middle western points to buy poultry, eggs, butter, cheese 
and many other commodities which can and should be pro- 
duced in our own community. Why not produce all this at 
home? Keep the money here and at the same time furnish 
frritful employment and occupation to thousands of pro- 
ducing citizens. 

What to do: Organize and meet frequently to keep each 
other fully informed as to the trend of the times. Work 
and pull together in your own communities:-to build them 
up. Bring the social life of the large centers to the cities 
and towns, bring the consumer closer to the producer by 
building up towns from 2,000 to 10,000 population close to 
the farm. Organize home-building clubs. commercial clubs, 
and advertise your peculiar and natural advantages, your 
climate, farm, fruit, irrigated and nonirrigated and logged- 
off lands, urge diversified farming, poultry raising, dairying. 
ete.; keep before your readers the fact that the small city 
does not have thousands of the vices of the large center 
and therefore the neighborly communities of good people 
are the best places in which to rear the boys and girls 
to the most successful type of citizens. Emphasize the 
fact that many of our best and most noted men and women 
of to-day were born and raised on the farm or in the small 
town. See to it that your city has the best of schools, 
churches, theaters, libraries and places of amusement to ed- 
ucate and keep your boys and girls. satisfied at least until 
they are of age. 

Let me impress upon you these facts: 


The value of land 
must depend on the small cities. 


The cities depend on taxes 
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IF THE COMMUNITY IS PERMITTED TO PERISH 





cour_riputed largely by the little business men, the retail 
merchants. ‘The prosperous retail merchant consumes the 
output of our factories and mills and is the natural dis- 
tributer of their products to the consumer. Factories and 
mills in turn support the laboring man and his family and 
they in turn consume the product of the farm. 

So long as we keep business and pleasure rotating in 
this way we will be a satisfied, contented and prosperous 
people and have nothing to fear from any nation of the 
world or among ourselves. The newspapers of small towns 
and cites, together with the little business men—the re- 
tail merchants—constitute the Salvation Army of America 
because they represent the stability and puptty of our 
social and business life. 

Let me call your attention to some actual photographs 
we had taken last week of a deserted village. This town 
was practically a new one six or eight years ago, with 
population of 300. The inhabitants contracted the mail 
order house habit, with the result that to-day the store 
buildings are all empty—as you will see by the photographs 

and the population is less than 50 people. 

This is the very thing that will happen to your town 
and my town and to our community unless we pull to- 
gether and cooperate in cvery way to distribute the popula- 
tion and money of the country. 


What an Editor Can Do. 


Henry Rising, editor of the Spokane Chronicle, was 
asked to speak on ‘‘What Can an Editor Do for a 
Town?’’ In response Mr. Rising said: 

It seems to me that the chairman got it turned around, 
that it should be “What can a newspaper man do to wake 
up a town?’ You might as well ask “What can a match 
do in a pile of tinder?” as what can an editor and a news- 
paper man do in waking up a sleepy city or a quiet town. 
There is one thing though: A match is not much good 
even in a pile of tinder unless its head is scratched; and 
I do not think the newspaper man is any good in waking 
up a town unless he does scratch his head and try to put 
ideas as well as energy into his work. 

It is not necessary to tell any of you what a newspaper 
man can do to help a town. It is not necessary to tell you 
how he can boost a little here and boost a little there; 
how he can make the people feel proud of their town; how 
he can make them feel that what they are doing to make 
things hum is being noticed. 





Temporary Organization. 


The meeting then proceeded to form a temporary 
organization. On motion of G. O. MeMinimy, of Lo, 
Wash., seconded by J. H. Johnson, of Deer Park, Wash., 
George Fields, of Moscow, Idaho, was unanimously made 
temporary chairman. For temporary secretary R. S. 
Crowl, of Odessa, Wash., nominated. N. R. Hill, of 
Davenport, Wash. The nomination was seconded by 
H. S. Bassett, of Harrington, Wash., and Mr. Hill was 
unanimously elected. The Chair then appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Resolutions—John H. Crow, Orofino, Idaho; C. W. King, 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho; George M. Allen, Toppenish, Wash.; 
J. H. Taylor, Wilson Creek, Wash. 

Permanent Organization—Lee C. Henderson, Pasco, Wash.; 
ay. tound, Oakesdale, Wash.; H. C Zenbow, Dayton, 
Wash.; G. Orr MecMinimy, Ilo, Wash. 

Order of Business—Fred L. Wolfe, Newport, Wash.; J. C. 
Harrigan, Colville, Wash.; E. S. Hill, Quincy, Wash.; Howard 
Bromwell, Colfax, Wash. 

This ended the morning session and the visitors were 
escorted to the Chamber of Commerce building, where 
they were served with a luncheon by the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Vice President H. R. Culbertson pre- 
sided, and there were short addresses by Gov. M. E. 
Hay; Commissioner of Public Utilities C. M. Fassett; 
E. C. Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; W. G. Hollis, 
of the National Federation of Retail Merchants; Attor- 
ney Lester P. Edge, and P. R. Parker, president of the 
Inland Empire Federation of Clubs. 

This was a delightful affair and served further to 
unite hosts and visitors in the warmest friendship. 
Immediately after the luncheon the visiting editors 
returned to the Spokane Hotel for the afternoon session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, on nomina- 
tion by M. D. O’Connell, of Richland, Wash., Lee 
Henderson, of Pasco, Wash., was elected vice-presi- 
dent. The first speaker of the afternoon was H. C. 
Sampson, of Spokane, whose subject was ‘‘The Small 
City, the Backbone of the Nation.’’ In his remarks 
Mr. Sampson said: 


I believe sincerely that the small town is really the 
backbone of the country—the town not too small, but the 
little city; the town that is big enough to have its cham- 
ber of commerce, big enough to have the right sort of 
educational system, big enough to have the right ideals 
and right spirit, big enough to have some sort of play and 
recreation—that is the town that to me is the backbone 
of the country. 

There is greater censorship of the man who lives in the 
small town. In the large city he can live much of his 
life under cover, but out in the small town there is a 
censorship, because everybody living there knows what 





every other fellow does. It has the tendency to make us 
better when our lives are public to the people about us. 
I am looking at it from the standpoint of the man who is 
rearing 4 family, a man whose sons and daughters are 
tie chief part of his life, on whose outcome, whose suc- 
a and usefulness perhaps his home and happiness de- 
pend. 

Second, a town of 2,000 to 6,000, 7,000 or 8,000 has a 
better educational system, everything considered, than 
is true of the larger city. The school boards pick the 
teachers more wisely because they take a larger interest 
in the affairs of the school, while in the city they are fre- 
quently chosen by correspondence. A poor teacher can 
get on in a backwoods country community and in the 
larger city a poor teacher can hold her position because 
we have no chance to check up on her and find out she 
is a poor teacher. The medium town, everything consid- 
ered, has a better educational system. Not necessarily a 
better system, but there is the best personal contact be- 
tween student and teacher, which is a vital thing, 


More Homelike. 


Life is more homelike in the medium town. In the city 
we have too many distractions. We have our luncheons, 
our dinners, our committee meetings and our social en- 
gagements, but the small town does not have so many of 
these things to do. We can get together at the grocery 
store, or some other point, if we want to have a meeting 
of some kind, but here we have to take our noontimes 
and our evenings. Many a time in the last few years I 
have left home with my family asleep in the morning and 
found them asleep when I got home at night. The father 
has less association with the boys and girls. I can not 
vouch for the story that I heard of the small boy who said 
to his mother, ‘‘Ma, who is the strange man that comes 
to our house occasionally and spanks us?” It, however, 
aptly illustrates the condition of the family life in some of 
our Jarge cities. We are not even acquainted with our 
children. 

In the small town there are opportunities for innocent 
enjoyment and for the right relationship. The city has so 
many methods of dissipating time, too many of the wrong 
kinds of amusement and entertainment for children. In 
the medium town there is enough play and recreation for 
our boys and girls can have the right sort of association. 
There is more community spirit in the smaller town. In 
the medium town rich and poor all go together. There is 
social equality. 

There is a higher moral standard in the small com- 
munity. There is one general and definite standard up 
to which all of the people must measure. One belongs 
to ‘“‘good society’’ or not. But in the larger cities there 
are various standards. Every group has its standard of 
morality. I believe the tendency in the small town is 
to hold the neighborhood to a high standard. I think 
it does make people better and if it will so make you and 
me, men of middle age or more, it will likewise the boys 
and girls, because the standard is more definitely set. 

In small towns or villages every individual is interested 
in the success or failure of his fellows. In the city we 
do not care. We do not get acquainted with people in 
the city, are not so much interested in people. In village 
life there is a oneness that develops the moral fiber, that 
develops the broader qualities, the humanitarian idea, 
and these men and women who grow up in the towns and 
small villages are more democratic and each man plays 
a part in the small town. There are less pitfalls in the 
small town than in the city. There is less financial strain. 

The editors of this Inland Empire, if these things are 
right and true, can through mass meetings of their peo- 
ple and through the columns of their papers and special 
articles by specialists working along these lines help focus 
the attention of the people upon the fact that they have 
more than the city people have. There is a glare in the 
lights of the theater of the city, in the noise and bustle, 
that is drawing the boys and girls from the country to 
the city. If we can check that tendency, if we make these 
towns desirable places in which to live, there will be a 
wonderful exodus of men of affairs in the cities to the 
country towns, so that they can give their sons and 
daughters what they themselves have had—a fair, square 
chance to become men and women. Let us make the 
town worth while. Let us make it the best spot in civ- 
ilization for men and women to live pure, happy lives 
among their neighbors and to rear their sons and daugh- 
ters in the right sort of way. 


Community Development. 


E. C. Hole, of Chicago, Ill., of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, delivered an inspiring address on ‘‘Com- 
munity Development.’’ After extending greetings to 
the Chamber of Commerce of Spokane from the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, Mr. Hole took up the question 
of Community Development. He said: 

There was a time in the history of our country when 
only numbers counted. There formerly was a great rivalry 
between cities to see which should have the larger number 
of people. That time has passed and instead there is a 
rivalry as to which city can do the most for its citizens, 
for it is becoming recognized that that city is fortunate 
indeed that has within her precincts a happy, contented 
and prosperous people, all working together in the develop- 
ment of principles that make for better homes, better living, 
better citizens. 

Mr. Hole then described the Community Develop- 
ment campaign which has been conducted by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and told how matter prepared 
by the staff of this publication was being furnished 
gratis to over 2,000 newspapers. ‘‘These articles are 
written,’’ he said, ‘‘with the idea of interesting the 











entire population—merchants, manufacturers, farmers, 
mechanics, women and children.’’.In addition to send- 
ing these frequent bulletins to local newspapers for 
the editors’ use, with or without credit, the local 
lumber dealer who becomes a_ subscriber to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is sent each year 52 prepared 
advertisements, fresh, attractive and newsy, and is 
advised to carry space in his local paper and to take 
an active part in the development work of his com- 
munity. 

If he is not already a member of a commercial as- 
sociation he is advised to join, or to help in organiz 
ing one if none exists. He is similarly advised to see 
that there is a building and loan association in the 
town and a savings bank, and to take an active part 
in all movements designed to aid the farming com- 
munity, including the good roads movement, farmers’ 
institutes, ete. 

The speaker described the results of some of the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S investigations into the 
effects of the mail order house business in Iowa. In 
one town the banker stated he had sent more money 
out of that town on mail order drafts than he got in 
deposits from retail merchants. Continuing, Mr. Hole 
said: 
; We found that condition existing in 26 towns in Iowa, 
just a little bit of a corner of the State. We didn’t go 
over the whole State either. What does that mean? It 
means that the money that goes out of that town in that 
way never comes back again. The money thus taken out of 
circulation in the rural community won’t pay any more of 
its taxes, won’t help to support its schools and churches; 
it won't build any more roads or improve the streets nor 
build the water-works for your town. No, the grass: soon 
wili begin to grow in the streets of that town, the people 
will begin to move away, the town will diminish little by 
little until it becomes merely a water tank station. 


Two interesting phases of Community Development 
were discussed by Mr. Hole—one the work that is 
being done by the Ilinois Bankers’ Association, and 
the other some practical work now being done by the 
railroads. Continuing the discussion of Community 
Development, he said: 


This subject is receiving the attention of our best think- 
ers. The Illinois Bankers’ Association has taken up the 
matter of Community Development and is urging a more 
active cooperation of merchants and farmers. One of its 
interesting pamphlets reached my desk a few days before I 
came west. I want to read it to you: 

Father Farmer, why does your boy beat you into town? 

Every once in a while, and sometimes oftener than that, 
I find some farmer wondering why the boy wants to leave 
the farm. Why wonder? Especially when you know that 
the boy knows that you really want to do the same thing 
as soon as you have saved up enough money to do it in 
the way that you want to do. Is it not a fact, that too 
many of you, by your daily lives and examples, are teach- 
ing him that the farm is only a place on which to work 
hard, and to live harder? And for what? To make enough 
money to move into town after you are too old to enjoy 
things, and when your spending muscles have been paralyzed 
by years of inaction and disuse. If your daily lives are 
along those lines, do not be surprised if your boy beats you 
into town by several years, and it may be that it will require 
years of tramping over the crippling pavements of the city 
before he realizes that after all the plowed ground was 
easiest on his corns and conscience—and far better for his 
comfort. It is up to you to keep the boy on the farm. How? 
By teaching him, both in precept and example, that the 
farm is not merely a place to work and win wealth by the 
sacrifice of many pleasures. But to teach him that the 
farm is the best place God ever invented on which to live 
broad, free, efficient, serviceable, helpful, healthy, human 
lives. Thousands and thousands of such lives are being lived 
today upon the farm, out in the open of God’s sunshine, 
and it is because of this fact, in a large degree, that this 
country is great and good—and growing better. 


_ Now, I am going to direct your attention to this map. 
You will notice it shows a prominent railroad running from 
Chicago to Omaha and from Chicago to St. Louis. Ninety 
per cent, of the towns on that railroad have fewer people 
in them today than they had ten years ago. This map 
will show you some of the things I was talking about a 
moment ago when I told you of the proportion of the people 
in the cities and in the country. These conditions are not 
the conditions you have in the West just now, but they 
are likely to be the same in the West as in the East if 
present tendencies are not corrected. In other words, you 
can not hope to grow and prosper as you should if these 
conditions we are talking about are not improved. 

A couple of months ago I received an invitation to go 
down to New York to meet one of the most prominent 
railroad men of this country. During a very delightful 
and pleasant interview I had with him, I said something 
like this: 


Here you have a great property; an inv 
haps $50,000 a mile, $25,000 in stock and $25,000 in bonds— 
every 20 miles is a million dollars. You have built a good 
roadbed, you have instituted a splendid train service, and 
yet you have overlooked one important thing, and that is to 
secure the cooperation of the people who live along that 
railroad, the very folks who are going to make for your 
success. 


Broad and Big Enough to See the Possibilities. 


You have established station agents and your sections, with 
a superintendent in charge of the division of 100 or 150 miles; 
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but the one thing that you have overlooked, and it seems 
exceedingly strange to me that you have overlooked it, is 
the appointing of another man who is broad enough and 
big enough to take in the possibilities of constructive work 
who shall have for his territory a division of 20, 25 or 30 
towns along the line; and whose duty it shall be to call on 
the merchants in these towns, join their commercial associa- 
tions and find out their needs. If the merchants need a 
sidetrack fixed, fix it; if there are too many merchants in 
one line in a town and not enough in another town, tell the 
merchants in the town where there are too many that some 
of them should move over to the other towns. 

He should get acquainted with the farmers, and if one 
farmer wants to know where he can buy blooded stock to 
improve his breeds, get him the information and put him 
in touch with the man who can supply his needs. If a 
big farmer moves to town and settles down to pass his 
declining years, get into his confidence and show him that 
by cutting his big farm up into smaller farms he can not 
only bring in a larger income but can add to the happiness 
of his declining years by making somebody else happy, by 
making it possible for two blades of grass to grow where but 
one grew before. 

The railroads should now join with the people in home 
development. ‘They have a tremendous investment with 
these people who live along their lines, they should work 
hand in hand with them. It should be “our railroad, our 
country and our town,” and you editors pick not lose 
sight of the fact that you can be a mighty factor in bring- 
ing about this spirit of cooperation. You should make your 
influence felt with the railroad. Molasses, as you know, 
gets more flies than vinegar. Bring your influence to bear 
in a kindly, sweet, pleasant and ‘effective yay—the way 
that gets results. 

I want to read you something that happened since my 
visit to New York to show you that the idea is not a 
dormant one, but that it is put into practical operation: 

Industrial Commissioner Frank Anderson of the Frisco 
System has issued a circular to all agents appointing them 
industrial agents, with authority to represent the company 
in all matters dealing with the industrial and general busi- 
ness development of the towns and cities in which they are 
located. 

Here is another clipping: 

Cooperation from men in the field is being urged by the 
industrial department of the Chicago & North-Western Road. 
This step has been taken in connection with the new line 
recently constructed to Sparta, Wis. The industrial depart- 
ment has asked local agents to cooperate closely in advising 
it of the existence of vacant and idle industrial plants near 
the North-Western line and as to industrial opportunities 
that may arise in their localities. 

Here is still another from a recent issue of the Railway 
Gazette, headed: 

GETTING INTO CLOSE TOUCH WITH THE PEOPLE. 

The great and fundamental change which has taken place 
in the attitude of railway companies, and railway officials 
as their representatives, to the general public was peculiarly 
emphasized in an address which was delivered to the Trans- 
portation Club of Peoria last week, by Walter L. Ross, vice 
president of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, in charge of 
traffic. According to Mr. Ross, the railways have left behind 
them the Vanderbiltian era, peculiarly marked by disregard 
of public rights and public interest; and have arrived at a 
stage where the whole sentiment of the railways towards 
the people might be expressed in the motto, The public be 
pleased, Leading railway officials of the great present day 
are free to admit that very much of the public hostility 
which the people have manifested toward the railways and 
railway interests is the direct result of the past treatment 
of the public by the railways. 

Mr. Hole urged that particular effort should be 
made in the town to build up a healthy environment 
for the children with plenty of amusements of the 
proper kind. Incidentally, he declared that the child- 
ren were good friends for a merchant to secure. On 
this topic the speaker said: 


It has been a custom in times past to make fun of the 
high school graduate with his essay. We all were thera 
some of us a little longer ago than others, but we have 
in our mature years come to realize that the boy who has 
the courage to write and deliver an essay at the college 
graduation has yet got something coming to him. He may 
live to make the little town famous and himself become 
the big man and live in the big house upon the hill. I am 
so impressed with the importance of this phase of com- 
munity development that I dwell upon it somewhat at 
length, for it does seem to me that we should be especially 
mindful of those things that pertain to the young people. 
Retail merchants who have made an extensive study of 
advertising have said that one of the best advertising 
mediums they have in addition to the local newspaper is 
the younger generation. They carry their own impres- 
sions into the homes as to whether a merchant is _ pro- 
gressive or not, suggesting to their parents the particular 
retailer with whom the money shall be spent. 

In closing Mr. Hole told of the excellent work that 
the editor might do in waking up his community—the 
consumer to the folly of sending his money away 
from home and the merchant to the necessity for 
advanced business methods. He said: 

We are fully convinced that the success and welfare of 
our manufacturers depend upon the success and welfare 
of the retailers. Yes, we go farther; we believe that the 
prosperity of the Nation depends upon the protection and 
perpetuity of the individual retailer. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hole’s address the chair- 
man said: 


There has been something of real inspiration in listen- 
ing to the remarks of the speaker that I am sure every 
member of this press association will take home with him 
to his work. I think that we understand some things 
that perhags the speakers do not understand so well— 


NO SINGLE ELEMENT MAY HOPE TO SURVIVE. 


the difficulty in small places of uniting in our efforts, the 
difficulty of keeping down the bitterness of feeling that 
crops up between the man who is aggressive and _ pro- 
gressive, if you please, and some other people of the 
community; the difficulties that arise between the rival 
newspaper men in these small towns, the most poignant, 
the most bitter sometimes that can be imagined. 

What the National Federation Hopes to Accomplish. 

The next speaker was W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis. 
Minn., who described the formation of the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants, and told what the 
federation hopes to accomplish. Discussing the high 
cost of living, which has been charged to the retailer, 
he said: 

I want to call your attention to this one thing: When 
some of you and I were boys and mother wanted a slice of 
meat or 10 pounds of sugar or an yeastcake we used to 
go to the store and get it. To-day if my wife forgets 
to order yeastcake in the morning so the cook can set 
her bread to-night she thinks it her privilege to call up 
the grocer at half-past-five or a quarter-to-six and ask 
him to send a wagon over with an yeastcake that costs 2 
cents and probably costs him 10 cents to deliver; and the 
public still thinks that it has a right to kick because 
things cost more than they used to. We are demanding 
a great deal more than we used to. I used to go for the 
milk when I was a boy. To-day I kick if the milkman 
isn’t on the job with fresh milk before I sit down to my 
breakfast, and that is the way it is in the city and it is 
so in the country to a large extent. We expect a good 
deal more of merchants to-day than we used to and the 
merchants are not altogether responsible for the high cost 
of living. 


In discussing the loss of population in the small 
towns, Mr. Hollis said: 


Centralization is the most dangerous thing that this 
country has ever had to confront. As Mr. Hole has pointed 
out, a hundred young men are coming into the City of 





A. L. PORTER, OF SPOKANE, WASH.; 
Who Brought About the Spokane Meeting. 


Chicago every day seeking employment. When asked the 
question why they come they say, ‘Because there is noth- 
ing doing in the small town.’’ In the State of Iowa the 
last census shows it has less population than it had 10 
years ago, and we have been looking to the State of 
Iowa in the Central West as one of the banner States of 
the Mississippi and Missouri Valley, one of the greatest 
farming states of the Union. Examine the census as to 
these small towns and you will find that the depletion of 
the population in the State of Iowa was in the small town. 
It was not in farming. 

The depletion of the small town is being brought about 
by the great merchants, skillful merchants who know how 
to advertise, and they are doing it in the so-called mail- 
order way. Tam not one of those who stand by and say to 
a lot of people that you don’t get what you pay for w hen 
you buy from the mail order houses. I do believe, gen- 
erally speaking, you get what you pay for, but you don’t 
get what you expect. The catalogs, the specious adver- 
tising, the circular letters dee personal letters that these 
great men send out are calculated to create in the mind 
of the consumer a desire for something he did not think 
of buying before. Having created that desire, they start 
in deliberately to paint a picture of how fine it is and 
how great their facilities are and how much better they 
can serve the consumer than the merchant can serve 
him, and finally they get the picture so fixed in the mind 
of the consumer that he can not resist the temptation to 
go to the post office or banker and get the necessary 
money order or draft to send away to the mail order 
house to see how the stuff looks; and we are so consti- 
tuted that every last one of us, when we get stuck on a 
deal of that kind, does not say anything about it to our 
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neighbor. We do not let him know that we have got the 
worst end of the bargain. We are perfectly willing that 
he should go down in his clothes and send for the same 
thing or some other thing, morally certain that he is go- 
ing to get stuck like we did, and we laugh in our sleeves 
because he is doing so, and so the game goes on. These 
people have learned that they are perfectly impervious 
to any gossip that may be between consumers about their 
goods and the more the merchant talks about the poor 
goods the mail order house is shipping the more advertis- 
ing he gives the mail order house. 


Getting Into the Game. 


The thing for the local merchant to do is to get into 
the game; and that is what we are going to try to do with 
this federation—to make the merchant a live merchant. 
If we can not make him so he will have to go by the 
board, because this great movement of centralization and 
this great movement of capitalization that is trying to 
grasp the distributing business of this country is going 
to sweep him out of existence. There is going to be a 
fight and a survival of the fittest. You gentlemen can 
cooperate with the retail merchants. We are going to 
raise them from their state of coma and are going to try 
to instill into the retail merchant’s mind the idea that he 
will have to advertise in the local paper. He has got to 
advertise his goods. He has got to tell the trade about 
his goods and put his prices on them so that he who runs 
may read and know who has the goods, and he has got 
to invite the people to come in and see them. 

The largest mail order house in this country is only 
about 17 years old. It started in a room not more than 
one-sixth as big as this. The gentleman who started it 
had no money when he started and he can tell you the 
old familiar story of how he made his first $10,000. But 
the concern has grown and grown, until to-day that 
house has annual sales amounting to about $70,000,000. 
Chicago mail order houses are selling out of Chicago ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 worth of goods, all of which were 
formerly sold by retail merchants. Naturally they have a 
very big buying power but, on the other hand, they have 
a very big selling expense. The biggest mail order house 
in its annual statement for last year showed that its sell- 
ing expense was 28 per cent of its gross sales. A retail 
merchant who finds his selling expense much over half 
of that had better look around and study the cost of do- 
ing business. We claim that, although the retail mer- 
chant may not be able to buy his goods as cheap as the 
mail order house, he can buy them as scientifically as he 
can, as cheap as he can, and if he will advertise them 
and work for the trade as the mail order house works 
for its trade the difference between his cost of doing 
business and that of the mail order house will enable him 
to get a fair share of the business. 

A big mail order house, so they say, has $7,000,000 to 
loan to any prospective builder who has a vacant lot on 
which he wants to put a building, and they will loan 
as high as 75 per cent of the value of that vacant prop- 
erty to the man. who wants to build, always providing he 
will buy from them without asking any questions as to 
the prices of all the stuff that he puts into that build- 
ing—lumber, hardware, brick, paint and glass; and then 
if he is going to furnish the building they want him to 
buy his furniture of them—the kitchen utensils, the car- 
pets and everything else that he buys. ‘The chairman of 
the board of directors of that concern is president of one 
of the biggest banks in Wall Street. Can you begin to 
see where this money is coming from and how they are 
going to be able to float all of this paper which they take 
from the man who borrows their money? It is 6.per cent 
paper. It is partial payment paper, and soon becomes a 
fairly good loan after the first two or three payments have 
been made. Various trust companies and other institu- 
tions of finance, which those in the banks know al! about, 
can take care of that paper temporarily with the indorse- 
ment of this big concern. They are sending out not just 
literature and catalogs, but they are sending out people 
all over this country personally to solicit that kind of 
business. 


The Time Ripe. 


Now, isn’t the time ripe for the merchant and the rail- 
road man and the traveling man and the jobber and the 
editor to get together to save the small town? I believe 
it is. 

I will take just a word more to say to you what one of 
the principal objects of this federation is to be. We hope 
in the course of the next 12 months, if possible if not 
in 12, then in 24—to get into this federation enough mer- 
chants with sufficient voice that it will be heard in Wash- 
ington and go down and ask our legislators to pass an 
honest advertising law—such a law drawn in such a way 
that not only the individual publisher will be amply pro- 
tected, but making it a misdemeanor for a man so to pre- 
sent his case to the public that the public is mislead. 
And this does not mean alone the mail order houses, but 
it means fraudulent advertising men of all sorts—men 
who advertise mining schemes that are no good, men who 
advertise land sc heme *s that are no good. 

I believe that an active federation should have the sup- 
port not only of its own class of retail merchants, but 
every honest newspaper, every honest jobber, every hon- 
est consumer; in fact, all the honest people of the United 
States. And, gentlemen, when the time comes that such 
a law as that is on our statute books it will be up to us 
to see that it is enforced, and if the retail merchant can 
not meet any kind of competition from the outside when 
the other fellow is obliged to tell the truth about his 
goods he had better get out of the business and we shall 
not want him in our federation. 


Mr. Hole was recalled to deseribe the recent Com 
munity Development day at Sawyer, Wis., and related 
how the merchants of that community had gotten to 
gether, entertained the consumers and created an en- 
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Adoption of Resolutions. 

R. 8. Crowl, of Odessa, Wash., presented the resolu- 
tions prepared by the resolutions committee, and they 
were unanimously adopted. They included the follow- 
ing: 

We, the editors of newspapers published in the Inland 
Empire, in convention assembled, hereby adopt the following 
resolutions 

We heartily indorse the movement now in progress for the 
development and upbuilding of the small cities, towns and 
rural communities of the Inland Empire and pledge our 
2arnest support to said movement. 

We recommend the use and sale of home-made products 
in our several communities, and the patronage of local 
merchants and industries by all consumers. 

We believe that the decrease in the population of the farm- 
ing sections and rural communities is due in considerable 
measure to the tendency toward the enlarging of individual 
farm holdings and to the operations of the national mail 
order houses. We urge, therefore, a concerted and wide- 
spread effort to reduce the size of the farm unit, to en- 
courage intensive farming activities, and to give the most ex- 
tensive publicity to the possibilities and prospects that are 
opened to the legitimate homeseeker in our respective com- 
munities. 

We urge upon the farmers, fruit growers and others en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, as also upon the residents of 
our cities and towns the desirability and necessity of pur- 
chasing home-made products and of giving preference wher- 
ever possible to home merchants. We e¢all attention to the 
fact that money withdrawn from local circulation and sent 
to the distant mail order house represents a drain on the 
very life blood of the particular community concerned. It 
works an injury to the merchant, to the wage earner, to 
the property owner and to the farmer himself, whose hold- 
ings are always enhanced in value through proximity to a 
thriving trade center. We believe if developed to the full 
extent of their apparent possibilities, the mail order houses 
ultimately will destroy a large proportion of existing small 
trading centers, and thus deprive the farming communities of 
access to the social, religious and educational advantages 
which can only be provided in cities and towns. 

We further believe that the merchants of the small cities 
and towns are in a measure responsible for the inroads of 
the mail order houses upon their trade. Having the ad- 
vantage of immediate and personal contact with their cus- 
tomers, they should, by adopting modern merchandising 
methods, and through intelligent and persistent advertising, 
be able to compete successfully with these mail order houses. 

We hereby pledge our earnest support to any worthy pro- 
ject, which has for its object the honest development of 
any section of the Inland Empire, such as irrigation, good 
roads, ete., and to discourage wildcat schemes and fake 
boosting. 

We urge the establishment of a permanent 
for the gathering of development 
resources of the Inland Empire. 

We express our appreciation to the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce for the excellent entertainment and the manifest 
sympathies of Spokane business interests with the develop- 
ment of Inland Empire towns and communities. 

We express our appreciation of the presence of the chief 
executive of the State, Hon. M. E. Hayes, as also of Mr. E. C 
Hole, of Chicago: Mr. W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, and 
Messrs. H. C. Sampson, W. G. Waggoner, A. L. Porter, E. 
Lucas, and Philip Carbary, all of Spokane, for their co- 
operation in advancing the purposes of this organization 








news bureau 
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Elected Honorary Members. 

E. F. Waggoner, A. L. Porter, E. L. Lucas and 
Phillip Carbary, who had devoted much time and 
effort to bring about the convention, were elected 
honorary members of the association for life without 
dues. 

On motion the executive committee was constituted 
the committee on by-laws. A motion that the secre- 
tary correspond with other editors not present and ask 
their cooperation was unanimously adopted. 

Dale Strong, of Spokane, addressing the convention, 
said: 

There is one idea that just occurred to me in connection 
with Community Development, the idea of securing effect- 
ive, united and consistent work along those lines. It 
seems to me from what we have heard this afternoon we 
ought to realize that Community Development is one of 
the greatest objects of this organization and that it is 
sufficiently important so that we ought to have a stand- 
ing permanent committee on Community Development. 
That committee should act as a sort of clearing house to 
gather in the best practical ideas and methods that may 
come up to different members from the East and other 
sources, the different practical methods of advancing this 
community idea in many ways, and such ideas as the 
committee gathers and which appear to it to be practical 
can be distributed among the editors of the Inland 
Empire. 

On Mr. Strong’s motion provision was made for 
the appointment of a Community Development com- 
mittee of five. 

In response to an inquiry whether there would be 
any way by which addresses similar to those pre- 
sented at the meeting could be brought to the ears of 
the local merchants Mr. Hollis replied: 

It is the purpose of the National federation as_ rapidly 
as possible to put a State organizer into every State of 
the Nation, and that State organizer or organizers (we 
may get far enough along so we can see our way clear 
from the financial end of it to put more than one in the 
field) will go as rapidly as possible through the States 
arousing the local community and establishing in that 
community a civic organization, or commercial club, or 
chamber of commerce, whatever it may be called, if it 
has not already one—all of these local organizations to be 
ultimately centralized in a State federation and the State 
federation in turn to send delegates to the National fed- 
eration once a year. That is the program and it will be 
earried out as rapidly as possible. 


It was decided to hold the next meeting at Spokane 
during the apple show. A semiannual meeting will 
be held im one of the nearby towns. 


THE BANQUET. 


The visiting delegates and their wives were enter- 
tained at dinner at 7 o’clock Saturday evening by 


the members of the Chamber of Commerce. Secon: 
Vice President T. S. Griffith presided as toastmaster. 
There were short addresses by a number of Spokan 
business men as well as visiting editors. 

This concluded the events of the day and there was 
a general expression from the visiting editors that 
much good had been accomplished. 


Attendance. 


Those attending the meeting were: 
George M. Allen, Toppenish; Toppenish Review. 
. C. Allison, Ritzville; Ritzville Publishing Co. 
E. E. Faville, Spokane; The Western Farmer, 
Barney Martin, Endicott; Index Printing Co. 
me. 2 "Day, Malden; Register. 

Cc. k. Kennedy, Fairfield; Standard. 
E. A. Walker, Reardan; Reardan Gazette. 
George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 
E. P. Murphy, Mansfield; Mansfield News. 
Edgar S. Hill, Quincy; Quincy Quill. , 

. S. Bassett, Harrington; Harrington Citizen. 
Fred L. Wolf, Newport; Newport Miner. 
Howard Bramwell, Colfax; Colfax Gazette. 

J. C. Round, Oaksdale; Tribune. 
M. D. O'Connell, Richland; Richland Advocate. 


P. D. Pease, Spokane; American Bulletin. 
F. K. Eddy, Meadow Lake. 


E. E. Alexander, Spokane; Chronicle. 

George C. Fendley, Spokane; Washington Post. 

Dale Strong, Spokane; The New West Trade. 

A. W. Bower, Spokane; Northwestern Merchant. 

J. C. Harrigan, Colville; Examiner. 

E. R. Edgerton, Sandpoint, Idaho; Review. 

I. R. Crow, Orofino, Idaho; Tribune. 

J. H. Johnson, Deer Park; Deer Park Union. 

J. H. Gill, Washtucna; Washtucna Enterprise. 

Lee Henderson, Pasco; Pasco Express. 

A. C. Schrader, Sprague; Sprague Advocate. 

A. E. Jones, Usk; The Calispell Valley Times. 

N. Russell Hill, Davenport; Lincoln County Times. 

E. E. Lucas, Spokane; Secretary Pacific Northwest Hardware 
and Implement Association, 

H. A. Miller, Spokane; Spokane Valley Outlook. 

J. B. Price, Lamont; The Lamont Union. 

W. J. Taylor, Rockford; Register. 

Henry Mickles, Cheney; Free Press. 

G. Orr MeMinimy, Ilo; Lewis County Register. 

S. A. Wells, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Commercial Club. 

Mark F. Mendenhall, Spokane; Altoona Mirror and Tribune. 

William Thurston, Spokane; Spokane Interstate Fair. 

George Fields, Moscow, Idaho; Idaho Port. 

W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn.; National 
Retail Merchants. 

E. C. Hole, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

E. E. Drake, Krupp; Krupp Signal. 

S. G. Shaw, Wilbur; Register. 

Fred H. Gilman, Seattle; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

A. L. Porter, Spokane; Secretary Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

S. S. Allison, Ritzville; Washington State Journal and Times 

J. H. Taylor, Wilson Creek; Wilson Creek World. 

R. S. Crowl, Odessa; Odessa Record. 

Herbert F. Moody, Loon Lake; Loon Lake Times. 

H. C. Benbow, Dayton; Columbia County Dispatch. 

J. F. Norvell, Farmington; Independent. 

Charlies W. King, Bonners Ferry, Idaho; 
Herald. 

Frank J. Tierney, Spirit Lake, Idaho; Spirit Lake Herald. 


Federation of 


Bonners Ferry 





HOW I MEET MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION. 


North Dakota Dealer Finds the Mail Order Patron Often Fails to Figure Freight Correctly and Thereby Gets Stung— 
Michigan Man Watches Mail Order Methods. 


Pennsylvania, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin and Mon- 
tana have been represented in the articles thus far 
published. The first of those here given is from a 
North Dakota retailer who won the State prize for 
that State. The second is from Michigan and is 
signed by the name of the writer, a very successful 
retailer at Three Rivers, Mich., very nearly within 
the shadow of the Chicago mail order houses as cast 
eastward by the setting sun. Each article illustrates 
in its own way the advantages which the retailer 
naturally has in competing with the mail order house 
and the desirability of emphasizing through the cus- 
tomer the actual facts as to the two methods of 
doing business with him. There is in the case of 
either article very little necessity for discussion 
or explanation to bring out or to amplify the ideas of 
the writers. 


A NORTH DAKOTA CONTRIBUTION. 

3eing located in a North Dakota city that boasts a 
population of 4,000 and a very wide adjoining terri- 
tory, I have occasion to deal with many people and 
people of various types. Considering the fact that 
our city is equipped with five good lumberyards, and 
that we are located 1,100 miles from Chicago and 
have freight rates ranging from $1.01 to $2.98 a 
hundred, one would think himself beyond the reach 
of the catalog house, but, aias! like the rats, they 
follow civilization and well-equipped yards. Distance 
and freight rates seem no barrier; so we must fight 
and fight we do. However, possession or being on 
the ground with service, quality and courtesy means 
nine points of the law in your favor. 

To be the possessor and a close student of several 
good catalogs as well as being well posted on freight 
rates puts you on guard and strengthens your de- 
fense. How often you find a customer who has given 
freight rates very little consideration and compares 
catalog prices with your retail prices. Be prepared 
to figure freight rates, add them to his price and see 
what a difference it makes. Often the gain to him is 
so small that he can see at once that he is the gainer 
by being able to select what is right before him witk- 
out further delay, even at a little higher cost. [ 
eall to mind an instance a short time ago. A cus- 
tomer asked for prices on roofing. I knew from past 
experience that he was well posted on catalog prices, 
so I made a very close cash price. He quoted prices 
he could buy this for, also quoted freight rates. I 
knew he was mistaken about freight rates, and soon 
discovered he was figuring fourth class instead of 








third class rates. After convincing him of his mis- 
take we found that he would only be paying 14 
cents more per square here, and he was satisfied and 
agreed that we were entitled to this small margin. 


Sizing Up the Customer. 


In sizing up your customers you will find that critics 
and close buyers are the ones likely to quote you 
satalog prices. Be prepared to prove to them th: 
superiority of your goods over those from the catalog 
houses. Local shipments do not always arrive in 
first-class shape. We are all familiar with the freight 
claims that have to be put in to the railroad company 
very frequently for damages sustained by goods 
through rough shipments. The catalog house customer 
must take these risks, also the risk of iis goods being 
ruined while lying around on the depot platform be- 
fore his arrival to claim them. When around the 
freight house do not fail to look over different ship- 
ments to Mr. So-and-So from Such-and-Such Street, 
Chicago. At two different times I have been able to 
secure such shipments from customers by exchanging 
from my stock goods of a better grade. Such ship- 
ments make splendid displays in your warehouse and 
serve admirably when you wish to make comparisons. 
If such shipments can not be obtained direct from 
customers, your money will be accepted by these 
houses, and one or more small shipments should be in 
every dealer’s possession. 

In the recent past material for two small dwelling 
houses has been shipped in. I was not given a chance 
to figure these bills. One of my competitors had been 
given a chance to figure on one. This information I 
gleaned from carpenters. I furnished the extras for 
one of these bills, and thereby had a chance tu 
acquaint myself with the results as to the satisfaction 
of buyer and carpenters in the case. In my judgment 
these two bills were of help to us. When materiai 
was unloaded rough boards, finishing boards, doors, 
windows, casings—in fact everything—were in a:heap. 
This was not to the carpenters’ liking, as they only 
want material on the ground as they need it, and if 
their comments to others were the same as those made 
to me, no worse blow could have been dealt the cata- 
log firms. 

After 15 years’ experience I have found the fore- 
going mentioned suggestions a great help in keeping 
customers from patronizing mail order firms, and if 
by your arguments and comparisons you once win thein 
over they are not going to give the mail order house 
much thought, for it is a great advantage to anyone 





to see what he is getting before parting with his 
hard-earned dollar. HANS OLSON. 


A MICHIGAN RETAILER’S METHODS. 


We advertise to the carpenters (and nine-tenths of 
the consumers follow the advice of their carpenter) 
that if they or their employers have a hankering to 
send to mail order houses for stock we will meet the 
competition in this way: Get your prices with ex- 
plicit specifications and bring bill to us. We then 
meet the prices grade for grade and advise the cus- 
tomer we will have the stock piled up in the ware- 
house and for him to call in a few days and get it. 
If there is anything he does not understand he is not 
to bother any member of our concern personally, but 
he must write us a personal letter and we will reply 
within a day or two when we have time and explain 
matters, but we will not change any items any more 
than the mail order house would after stock is shipped 
also, we do not want any of the stock returned. 

If he accepts our proposition we do exactly as we 
agree, and in that way we hear little more about it. 
It is our experience that the less we talk and run down 
the mail order houses the less trouble we have, and 
when the competition comes meet it with as little dis- 
turbance as possible. Wirt M. Hazen. 

Three Rivers, Mich. 


’ 





MICHIGAN CONCERN TO BUILD. 


The F, W. French Lumber Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
announces the closing of a deal with D. L. Quirk, jr., 
president of the First National Bank of Ypsilanti, for 
a large tract of oak, poplar, maple, basswood and ash 
timber in Wayne County, Michigan, near Belleville, and 
but a few miles from Ann Arbor. The tract is covered 
with original growth and has been owned by the Quirk 
family for many years. Of late years the University of 
Michigan has been conducting geological observations on 
this property, but practically none of the timber has 
been cut. The F. W. French Lumber Co. will erect a 
band mill on or near the tract within the next few weeks 
and expects to be in position within a short time to offer 
the trade the high grade product of this tract, a large 
percentage of which will consist of plain and quartered 
red and white oak, maple, poplar, basswood and ash. 

The F. W. French Lumber Co.’s sales for the first 
quarter of 1912 exceeded its business for the first quar- 
ter of last year by about 40 per cent, and Mr. French is 
enthusiastic over the outlook for the fall trade. 
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AROUND AMONG THE SASH AND DOOR MEN. 


It is sometimes easy to suggest a remedy without 
being able to write the formula from which it is to 
be compounded. It is generally admitted that, if 
sash and door prices were too low on a dull market, 
they are certainly too low now on a better market. 
In fact there is no commodity that fails to follow the 
market as consistently as sash and doors. It is cer- 
tain, of course, that there are few commodities where 
overcapacity is more apparent when business is dull, 
yet the sash and door man has only a hazy idea of 
this overcapacity. Apparently he is from Missouri 
and will not believe that a dull market is due to over- 
supply or that it can be improved to any extent by 
curtailment, at least by any curtailment in his own 
factory. In other words, the sash and door man is 
guessing more or less what supply and demand are. 
He is trying to judge national conditions by local 
conditions all the time. If something happens in his 
immediate territory which creates a sudden local 
demand he may get an optimistic view of the market 
that is not warranted by the facts and plug his ware- 
house full of stock goods before he realizes the true 
condition of things. 

The price of any commodity is fixed by one plain 
and simple rule, the law of supply and demand. Com- 
bination, of course, has attempted to fix prices, but 
not only has it been attacked as illegal but it has 
been demonstrated as ineffective. Nothing but abso- 
lute monopoly has ever been able to overcome both 
the legal and pyschological difficulties of price fixing. 


Supply and Demand the Governing Factors. 


Since supply and demand alone control the price 
of a commodity the sash and door man can not very 
well fix the price unless he knows what supply and 
demand are. He may pitch it too high and sacrifice 
business or’ he may pitch it too low and _ sacrifice 
profits. It is important that he should know exactly 
what he ought to get under existing conditions, since 
he lets the market make the price rather than make 
the price cover his cost of production and a reason- 
able profit. In other words, the sash and door man 
often, does not say ‘‘It costs me so much to make 
this article, including all my overhead, and _ neces- 
sarily I must get so much in order to make a profit 
of so much, to which I am fairly entitled.’’ More 
often he says: ‘‘Smith and Jones are selling this for 
so much, so I must sell it for that much, whether I 
make anything or not.’’ In other words, he is letting 
the other man play his hand and trusting to luck for 
dividends. He is on the defensive. He is competing 
in a market whose tendency on the slightest provoca- 
tion is downward. 

This chaotic condition is due more than anything 
else to lack of actual knowledge on the part of the 
sash and door man as to market conditions. His 
information is chiefly from his salesman, who at best 
reflect only local conditions, or other brother man- 
ufacturers who are no wiser than himself. Instead of 
facts and figures he gets guesses and opinions. 

It would be a poor builder that would build by 
guess, a poor architect who merely thought that when 
20 stories was reached that the north and south ends 
of the building would be on the level. He must know 
exactly the hight of every pillar and the strength of 
every beam. It would be a poor ship on which 100 
workmen labored without knowing whether it would 
trim when it left the ways. They, too, must work 
from basic facts. It is a poor market that is made 
from the guess of somebody, or the guess of a number 
of somebodies. The public generally is ready to take 
the low man’s guess. 

There is nothing that would help the sash and door 
market so much right now, or any other time, as an 
interchange of trade statistics. The manufacturer 
can not well fix a price based on supply and demand 
unless he has some way of ascertaining the volume 
of demand and the stock in hand from which it is 
to be supplied. If he knows what the demand is and 
what the supply is he is not going to run nights if he 
knows that the latter already exceeds the former. 


A Formula Easy to Write. 


Here is a remedy whose formula is not hard to 
write: The general interchange of trade statistics 
would have an immediate effect on the market and 


create a greater stability that would be beneficial to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and every one 
concerned in the marketing of millwork products. 
There is not the slightest legal objection to the 
interchange of such information. Its value can not 
be overestimated. If the pine door market is glutted, 
as sometimes occurs, certainly the pine door man- 
ufacturer, wherever he might be located, would be 
less prone to glut it more, knowing that thereby he 
postpones the day of decent prices just that much 
longer. There is no question that the sash and door 
men are men of ordinary sense, and men of ordinary 
sense do not make doors for the price of material and 
labor when they know that they therebv postpone 
the coming of a price that will pay for material, 
labor, overhead and profit. 

The mill that persists in loading a dull market with 
cheap goods may have some excuse under present con- 
ditions. When that mill is in possession of actual 
facts and figures as to the stocks of mills in general 
they certainly can have no excuse for top-loading and 
overburdening the market. These figures should place 
in central hands the supply of various grades of pine 
and hardwood doors and sash and other stock items. 
Even the odd-work situation could be reflected in 
these reports. 


If anyone lacks faith in human nature and is 
inclined to believe that these reports would be diffi- 
cult to obtain he should consider the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. When this feature 
was established a few years ago by the Michigan 
association there was the same skepticism and the 
same tardiness on the part of some of the members, 
but the reports proved so beneficial to the members 
who reported and received them, that it now consti- 
tutes the most effective part of the Michigan associa- 
tion’s work and the one most appreciated by its mem- 
bers. The good that it has done in stopping over- 
production of certain items and under-pricing of others 
is universally recognized by the membership. It is 
probable that 90 per cent of the hardwood manufac- 
ture of lower Michigan is now so reported. When the 
present improvement in hardwood demand occurred 
it was a matter of immediate and certain knowledge 
to the members of that association. They did not 
have to depend upon rumor or guess. They found 
that stocks were being depleted; that there was a 
wide difference between stocks on hand this year 
compared with 1911; and they found that they could 
secure a price to which they were entitled on this 
commodity. 

The sash and door men need these trade statistics 
worse than the hardwood men did. Their business 
is often more widely distributed than the hardwood 
lumber business. Pacific coast mills are shipping into 
New England markets. Southern products are reach- 
ing the most northern yards. Middle-western mills 
are going as far west with their goods as freight 
rates will permit. Eastern doors and western doors 
and northern doors and southern doors are meeting 
and passing on the road. With a product admitting 
of wide distribution only a general understanding of 
supply and demand will ever give the manufacturer 
anything on which to base his figures. There cer- 
tainly must be a considerable number of progressive 
millwork men who will put personal feelings to one 
side and furnish such reports. If they do, it will 
not be long before the others will see the mistake of 
not sharing in the benefits of such knowledge and 
contributing their portion thereto. 


*SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Notwithstanding the fact that we are well into the 
summer, the demands for sash, door, and interior mill- 
work are of a flattering character. From the standpoint 
of production, trade is good. On the consuming side the 
building outlook holds out renewed promises for the 
future. Trade this year was fully a month behind and 
the present demand has lost but little of the activity 
shown in early June. There is still a healthy demand 
for stock goods and odd work orders are coming along 














just as fast as the old ones are gotten out of the way. 
Building operations of the country are fulfilling the 
spring promise to an unusual volume and the activity 
shows evidence of keeping up steadily during the build- 
ing season. 

Chicago jobbers are getting their full share of busi 
ness. Builders are calling for material in large quanti 
ties and the range of prices is steady, although at that 
values are not what they should be to yield adequate 
returns, competition continuing rather more active than 
the manufacturers desire. The outlook, however, is 
bright and there is every indication that the demand will 
keep up undiminished throughout the season. 

The sash, door and blina factories of Baltimore, Md., 
are running full time, and the demand is such that they 
have been able to mark up quotations on practically their 
entire list, while the indications are of a range of prices 
still higher. Manufacturers have had many urgent calls 
for material of late, and the activity among builders is 
such that a continuation of the requirements may be 
looked for. As was to have been expected under these 
conditions, the competition has lessened and margins of 
profit have widened, although the factories are not yet 
able to make their own terms. All of the plants have 
enough work in hand to keep them running. 

A good deal of activity prevails among the door mills 
of Buffalo, N. Y., as the local building demand continues 
steady. A good deal of house construction is being un 
dertaken and much of the work is of that character. If 
prices were only stronger there would not be much ecom- 
plaint among members of the-trade, but the outside com 
petition, mainly from western and Pacifie coast stock, 
is very sharp. The present month promises to be a good 
one in the building trade. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, demand is still heavy for all kinds 
of millwork, and dealers are loaded to their capacity 
with orders. The building season is booming and will be 
fully up to the total of last year, which was exception- 
ally large... Most of the millwork plants are running 
steadily on custom work and are obtaining the highest 
prices. Stock sizes are much in demand, and the stock 
on hand is running low. 

There is a steady and increasing demand at St. Louis 
for sash and doors. Building operations have improved. 
Prices are firming slightly, but not keeping pace with 
the demand. 

Country millwork trade is the stimulating factor in | 
the Northwest. Crop prospects are excellent. City build: 
ing is not exceedingly heavy, but from now to late fall 
there will be good call for interior finish. Prices are 
getting on a firmer basis than they were early in the 
season. Dealers are being urged to place orders early 
to avoid possible car shortage. 

While there has been no marked improvement in door 
and sash prices at San Francisco the volume of business 
is better here and in the interior owing to the summer 
building activities. Local plants are well supplied with 
special orders for doors, many of which are of elaborate 
design and good materials. White pine door production 
is gradually increasing, with prospects of better prices, 
there being no great surplus of shop lumber at the moun- 
tain mills. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., report 
a good volume of inquiries and a very fair market. 
There is considerable call for special work. 
prices are firm. 

Window glass manufacturers report a very steady de- 
mand for glass. Distributors’ prices are advancing and 
it is figured that jobbers and consumers will have to pay 
more money for the product, as the price tendency is 
upward as the summer advances. 


Fir door 





WOOD BLOCK PAVING CONTRACT AWARDED. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 1.—The city council of Crow- 
ley, La., has awarded contract to the Creosoted Wood 
Block Paving Co., of New Orleans, to pave Parkerson 
Avenue. The bid calls for $2.58 per square yard for 
the wood block paving proper and for from 38 cents to 
58 cents per lineal foot for concrete curb, where needed. 
A rough estimate places the cost at $7.75 per lineal foot. 
The work is to be started within 90 days. Crowley is 
only one of a number of cities and towns in this section 
learning to appreciate the importance of the wood block 
pavement. . 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


A Shed with Several Admirable Features Including Guard Rail—Every Time a Board Is Handled It Costs Money—Circular Letter 
Writing an Art Not Easy of Accomplishment - What Carpenters Know Regarding Grades. 


A BIG SHED. 


Arnold, head of the Cedar Rapids Lum- 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, built a shed he didn’t go 
at it slambang, as so many of us have. Several years 
ago when in Mr. Arnold’s office he took from a drawer 
a whole handful of clippings—shed plans and descrip- 
tions of sheds, and the result is a shed that he says 
would not be changed in a single particular if he were 
to do it over. 1 have heard few dealers say this. 
Shedbuilding generally is like housebuilding—the 
buflder would like another whack at it. There is my 
house on the hill. If 1 were to build again the house 
for two reasons would be larger; first, in order to 
make more of a show that the community should think 
! am more prosperous than I am; second, that there 
would be more room for old fiddles and books. 

‘*T’ll bet you this shed cost $10,000,’* I said to 
Mr. Arnold. 

‘*Tf you will build such a shed as this for $10,000 
IT will eat it,’’ was the reply. Mr. Arnold is a man 
with a jaw and teeth that would make an impression 
on a board, but I should dislike to see him attempt 
to crowd into his stomach a shed that measured 140 
by 180 feet. But he did not tell me the cost of the 
shed. You know we don’t always place a value on our 
possessions unless we are talking to a prospective 
buyer, thinking perhaps that the figures may reach 
the ears of the assessor. This time I am going to 
guess that the shed cost $13,000. If lumber were packed 
like sardines in a box the capacity of the shed would be 
4,000,000 feet. Hence you see it is a whale. 

The shed has several admirable features, one of them 
the guard rail. The rail was not placed along the 
platforms at first. The platforms are 8 feet and 8 
inches wide, and it was thought that any man with a 
level head would keep a footing on them, but not all 
of us have level heads, whether walking on a platform 
in a shed or engaged otherwise. When 
a man went up to look at some stock 
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he can retain the shine on his shoes. But the hydrant 
comes in use in case of an incipient fire. I have 
known three such fires to be squirted out of existence 
in no time. At many sheds barrels filled with water are 
seen standing here and there. In several sections of 
the country barrels are placed on a platform on top of 
the sheds, but 1 have thought that in case of a fire it 
might be hazardous to the life of the man who should 
attempt to climb up and distribute the water. Of 
course a hydrant and hose would beat the barrels out 
of sight, yet the latter have their place when water 
pipes are not laid to the plant. 

It is 34 feet to the crown of this shed. The space 
for piling in the lower decks is 13 and 14 feet high. 
One side of the shed, above and below, is nearly all 
occupied with inclosed apartments for mill-worked, and 
the higher grades of, lumber. 

Conveniences and Facilities. 

The office is 26 by 30 feet, conveniently divided, 
heated by hot water, and in Mr. Arnold’s room there 
is a sofa so that lazy fellows like myself who come 
along can take a snooze. The vault is 9 by 12. Over 
the office is a warm-room that will hold two cars of 
material, and is heated by a register in the office ceil- 
ing. The stable in the rear end of the shed is 20 by 
36 feet, and across the alley from the stable is the 
pocket planing mill which occupies a space of 24 by 
40 feet. There is a saw table, a jointer and a sander, 
the power a 20-horsepower electric motor. There is a 
blower system that deposits the shavings in a vault 
across the alley near the stable door. In the mill there 
is a windlass by which cars can be moved on the tracks 
in both alleys. In all three yards visited during my 
short stay in Cedar Rapids there is the pocket planing 
mill, and possibly it is in the others—I don’t know. 
It would be proper for the hosts of dealers who as 
yet have not in their business methods arisen to the 


letters are insipid, and others have a ‘‘punch,’’ as it 
is called nowadays. There is a like difference in ads; 
some are flat, while others fairly inspire a man to go 
right down in his pocket and dig up the money for 
the article advertised. 

Circular writing is letter writing of another name, 
and the dealers who circularize their territories do it 
both indifferently or well. As a circular is simply a 
floating advertisement, it should be done well, but it 
is not in the pins for all of us to do it well. I receive 
a great many circulars written by proprietors and local 
managers, and there is as much difference in some of 
them as there is in black and white. Here is one read- 
ing as follows: ; 

‘‘We want you to know that all the time we are in 
the market with good building materiai at the lowest 
prices. We have just received a shipment of yellow 
pine that is excellent in quality. If you want to 
paint we can sell you paint. If you deal with us it 
will be a square deal. Call on us when you are in need 
of anything in our line.’’ 

The above has one point of merit, brevity, and 
beyond that not much that is good can be said of it. 
If a farmer were to make the rounds of the four 
dealers in the market he would undoubtedly discover 
that the other three would sell lumber for as little 
money as would the dealer who mailed him the circular. 
It reacts on a lumberman when he advertises that he 
will sell cheaper than his neighbors unless, indeed, he 
is prepared to do so. His customers soon learn that 
he is talking through his hat. In more than one mar- 
ket advertising of this character has raised a rumpus. 
Every other dealer of this town would also say that he 
deals squarely with his customers. The circular lacks 
exclusiveness, it lacks information, it lacks the 
“*punch.’’ 

Another circular, written by the manager of a line 
yards, reads: ‘‘I think you told me you 
were going to fence 80 acres this year so 





and Mr. Arnold was obliged to lead him — | 
along to prevent his falling off, he began 

to think about the guard rail, and after- 
ward when he learned that a man _ had 
fallen from a platform and that it cost 
the proprietor of the shed $1,500 to foot 
the bill for damages conviction came to 
him and he said, ‘‘The guard rail for 
me.’’ 

Another admirable feature is that a 
track runs into both of the two alleys, 
which are 30 feet each. The company 
has 720 feet of track, and 10 cars at one 
time have been set in. Here is a chance 
for contention. There are lumbermen who 
would no sooner have a track in their 
sheds than they would risk their lives in 








as to get your hogs on grass and save the 
70-cent corn. 

‘*T just want to tell you that I have 
two kinds of hog fence you could use—the 
American and the Ohio. Of course the 
American is the best fence made and 
the cheapest fence you can buy in the 
long run, as we have learned by experi- 
ence, but I have the Ohio fence, which is 
a cheaper priced fence than the American; 
and say, | have a galvanized post I want 
you to look at. I think it is the only post. 
The only objection I have to the gal- 
vanized post is that it lasts too long for 
our age, but we are here to get the next 
generation started. 





a flying machine. Then there are dealers 
who would think they were placed at 4 
great disadvantage unless they had the 
track. The latter, in my opinion, come nearer hitting 
the mark. ‘here is the Wilbur Lumber Co., a line- 
yard concern. with headquarters in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Wilbur is some shedbuilder, you can bet your money 
on that, and he regards a track nearly as necessary as 
a roof. 
How the Track Advocate Reasons. 

This is the way the track advocate reasons: Every 
time a board is handled it costs money, and if lumbe1 
can be shoved from a car to the pile money is saved. 
That comes as near being plain as the sun at midday, 
yet there are dealers by the hundreds, if not by the 
thousands, who seem to think it is fun to load lumber 
on a wagon, haul it to the shed and pile it in the 
bins. Queer that more of us do not see the necessity 
of clipping the corners of the expense account, and 
queer again it is that lumbermen who are alive to the 
necessity of doing this will denounce the methods by 
which it may be done. We are a queer lot of cattle, 
anyhow. It was remarked by a dealer that his advan- 
tage over a competitor, when their methods were com- 
pared, was at least 50 cents a thousand. The one 
unloaded from the car directly to the bins in a one- 
deck shed, the other hauled from the car a_ block 
away and piled in the bins of a double-deck shed. 

“*Y roofed the shed with one-, two- and three-ply, 
and if vou will come here 10 years hence I will tell 
you the comparative durability of the three kinds,’ 
said Mr. Arnold. So many claims and counter claims 
are made regarding roofing that Mr. Arnold’s idea is a 
good one. In the vard of the Oliver Lumber Co., Hast- 
ings, Nebr., the same idea has been carried out in 
paint. ‘‘Every paint manufacturer said that his paint 
was the best, and I told them I would test them my- 
self,’’? said Mr. Oliver. So he covered like surfaces 
with the different brands of paint, and no doubt by this 
time he knows which paint wrestles with the elements 
and comes out in the best condition 

In the Arnold shed there is a hydrant in each alley, 
which is an excellent thing provided the right use is 
made of it. Hydrants are so handy that I have seen 
so much water spread over the alleys that they came 
near being mud puddles. IJ think a good test is for a 
man to walk through an alley to see whether or not 


OFFICE AND SHED OF THE CEDAR RAPIDS (IOWA) LUMBER CO. 


hight of the little mill to ask themselves, ‘‘Do these 
Cedar Rapids lumbermen know what they are about?’’ 
You bet they know what they are about, and every one 
of them would tell you he wouldn’t throw this simple 
machinery out for ten times its cost. 

In the rear of the big shed of the Cedar Rapids 
Lumber Co. is an open shed, 100 by 140 feet, that is 
used principally for the storage of timber. 


A FOUNDATION FOR SHINGLES. 


Two shingle foundations have been described re- 
cently in this department, and N. H. Briggs & Son, 
of Oneonta, N. Y., write as follows of one that has 
proved satisfactory: 

‘We notice your article regarding a shingle founda- 
tion and consider the foundation good but not perma- 
nent. Shingle foundations were one of our problems 
during 1911 and we solved it in the following manner: 

‘“A few boards were set up and a concrete curb of 
sufficient hight to be above the water was built around 
the space used for piling. We filled the opening with 
sand to within 4 inches of the top of the curb. We 
then leveled the sand and laid broken brick in the 
same manner that ordinary paving brick is laid. When 
these were tamped down we flushed the top with thin 
cement mortar, and believe we have a _ permanent 
foundation with but very little expense. The brickbats 
were an accumulation and practically useless. 

‘*Tf the shingle pile is outside and air chambers are 
considered necessary, these can be made by laying 2 
by 4 on the foundation. Our shingles are piled under 
cover, and we do not use anything in piling except what 
is necessary to tie the piles together. ’’ 

These descriptions of shingle foundations are of 
interest, inasmuch as they are an indication of the 
growing tendency among the dealers to pile shingles on 
other foundations than mother earth where frequently 
they sink into the mud. Possibly after a lapse of 
about a thousand years the dealers at large will under- 
stand the way material that costs good money should 
be cared for. 


LETTER WRITING. 


There is as much difference in the letters we write 
as there is in our business methods or our looks. Some 


‘*With the galvanized post you don’t 
need to hire a man and pay 7 cents a 
post to set same, as that is what it costs 
to set a wooden post. Just go out and 
set 50 before breakfast. You stand in the wagon and 
drive them into the ground, your boy holding the post 
to keep it straight, or if you don’t happen to have a 
boy let the girl do that work, and she can do it as 
well. You can have a fine looking fence. 

‘Again, every post is a lightning rod—no more colts 
or cattle nor even a chicken killed by lightning. 

‘‘Of course when you see the posts for the first time 
you will think they look small and that cattle will tip 
them over. Just come in and take out a few and drive 
them in the fence row and it ‘will surprise you what 
they will stand. A cedar post will only last from 5 
to 15 years, whereas there is practicaliy no wear-out to 
the galvanized steel post. Come in and look them 
over. 

I call that a well written letter. It dispenses in- 
formation that will interest the farmer who is in need 
of fence or fence posts. There is a touch of quaintness 
and humor in it which appeals to any man unless he is 
abnormally constructed. Once begun, the style and 
subject matter of this circular will hold the attention 
of the reader until it is finished. 

Just a Circumstance. 

Here is a circumstance that may fit in. I have a son 
who will enter college in September, and perhaps you 
are aware how greedily the educational institutions 
fish for high school graduates. My son has received 
personal letters from the president of a prominent uni- 
versity, and several from presidents and other officials 
of colleges. Some of these letters are mediocre, but 
the one quoted has quality: 

‘*Under separate cover [ am sending you a pamphlet 
about student life at the university. I do this because 
I want you to get hold of all the power in you and to 
make the most of it and because the university may 
be of help to you toward this end. 

“In the first place you should have the ability to 
earn a good living. In the second place, deep in your 
heart, you should have a desire to benefit others as 
well as yourself by your work. Straight thinking and 
hard work, guided by a high purpose, make the only 
path T know of to a position of leadership and of real 
happiness. This statement is plain facet and not 
sentiment. 
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“Unless we are talking to a prospective buyer.” 


“Now I ask that you think this matter through. 
No one can do it for you. The advance is not easy 
and it will take the best that is in you. If you are 
in earnest to succeed, the university can give you the 
right chance.’’ 

Isn’t that the right kind of stuff to be fired at a 
young man? fsn’t it the way you would want a uni- 
versity president to talk to your son? No flowery 
beds of ease are promised. The young man must do 
it, and the university will help him. There is no 
talk about low expenses, as every man of sense knows 
that if a student attends a high grading school he 
must pay the price. I am half of the opinion that this 
letter will decide the university that my son will enter. 

I have chanced to see several letters that have been 
sent by dealers to their delinquent customers and they 
were as different as darkness from light. Some of 
them would tend to coax the money from the delin- 
quents’ pockets, while others would have a tendency 
to glue it to them. 


WHICH IS PREFERABLE? 


Having in mind a beginner, I asked one of the stars 
in the retail field, ‘‘ Which is best for a dealer to have, 
a knowledge of the grades of lumber, or of correct 
business methods?*’ 

‘“Correct business methods,’’ he answered before he 
had the time to draw a second breath. 

I knew in advance what his answer would be. It is 
not a debatable proposition. Of the 25,000 or more 
retail lumbermen in the United States, good, bad and 
indifferent, practically all of them have a knowledge 
of grades. The learning of grades is a short lesson. 
If I had a son who, under a competent instructor, could 
not become conversant with them in four weeks. I 
should regard him as a lost cause. A knowledge of 
grades is the little end of the business. , 

Select, say a thousand of the slobmagullion lum- 
bermen of the country, try to run in on them off-grade 
stuff, and how many of them do you think would pro- 
test? Practically every man, providing the varieties 
were such as they were used to handling. Why, any- 
body ean learn grades. 

T heard a dealer kicking for the reason, he said, that 
a northern manufacturer had run in on him No. 3 
dimension and ealled it No. 2. I should think from 
casual observation that in the pile there were 75 pieces 
of 2x4—16s. 

‘“What would you call that?’’ he asked, rolling a 
piece over on the pile. , 

‘¢Fairly good kindling,’’ T said. 

‘‘That’s it. That is all it is good for, but the man 
who ran it in the shipment ealled it No. 2.’’ 

This dealer thought he was posted on the grades of 
this low-priced dimension—and no doubt he was, but 
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“Go right down into his pocket and dig.” 








you should see his premises. From start to finish they 
would not grade even as high as No. 3. 


A Carpenter’s Knowledge of Grades. 


It is frequently said that carpenters, as they run, 
know little about grades, and there is a good reason 
for it. They have made no study of the grades. Off 
and on they handle !umber when the farmer or con- 
tractor hauls it to the job for them to work, and why 
should they know grades? The most of them know 
good lumber when they see it, and there their knowl- 
edge ends. Ask them to grade a promiscuous pile of 
lumber, and you might as well set a 10-year-old boy 
at the job. More than one rumpus has been kicked 
up by a carpenter who passed on lumber, calling it 
poor quality, when it was precisely the grade that 
was bought, but because it was not what the carpenter 
would call good lumber he has said that the stock that 
‘ame from So-and-So’s yard was inferior. It is the 
opinion of at least one dealer that when, say No. 2 
dimension, No. 3 flooring, or No. 3 shiplap, is sent to 
a job on which he is employed to say to him that the 
lumber is not the highest grades, but it is what was 
bought. By doing this he thinks that the tongue of 
the carpenter might not wag as otherwise it would be 
liable to. 

There are contractors who know grades for the good 
reason that many of them were graduated from retail 
lumberyards. I have met many contractors who once 
were retai] dealers and they became acquainted with 
grades when they were shoving out boards. And how 
many contractors do you think there are who carry 
on that line of business in connection with the retail- 
ing of lumber? I couldn’t begin to tell you, and 
nobody else knows. I know this, however, that this 
double-barrel fellow does not as a rule snuggle up to 
the other dealers, or, rather, the other dealers are not 
disposed to snuggle up to him. This contractor fur- 
nishes the lumber for his jobs, and that is where the 
hitch is. The strictly retail dealer naturally likes to 
furnish it. 

‘*T am all the time conscious that my competitors are 
not carrying out the scriptural injunction to love their 
neighbors as themselves, still I have found that a 
lumber yard and contracting work together for good,’’ 
is the way it was put by a contractor who also 
a lumberyard. 

The dealer who adopts correct business methods is a 
good buyer, a good salesman, a good advertiser, a good 
collector. He sees to it that the material for which 
he exchanged his good money is as carefully cared for 
as is his money in the bank which as yet has not been 
exchanged for stock. He knows how much it costs him 
to do business. His accounting system tells him the 
whole story from the beginning to the end. He keeps 
his premises in an attractive shape. He wins cus- 
tomers by his cordiality. When you find a dealer who 
does all this you will find several hundred who can 
rattle off the grading rules without a hitch. 


PASSING OF THE BARBAROUS BARBED WIRE. 


A patent attorney, named Beal, now dead, told me 
that one of the inventors, and I believe the original 
inventor, of barbed wire asked him to secure a patent on 
the invention, and the attorney discouraged him, telling 
him it was of such a barbaric nature that in his opinion 
it never would come into general use, but the humane 
sentiments of the attorney did not point in the right 
direction so far as the future use of the wire was ¢con- 
cerned. The manufacturing of the wire became a great 
industry, and there is no estimating the amount that has 
been made and sold. Its manufacture made millionaires. 
But the maiming of cattle and horses, particularly horses, 
followed in the wake. I have seen an estimate of the 
damage to horses, but do not remember the figures. 
They were up in the hundreds of thousands, however. A 
farmer who breeds a considerable number of horses says 
he can easly count up a loss of more than $3,000 from 
this cause. So extensive have been the injuries that 
a medicine concern has become rich selling a liniment 
that is advertised for barbed wire cuts. 

It is a convenient fence for cross-country individuals 
who hunt or who for other reasons roam over the fields. 
The pants of many of them have been torn, but some 
of them who want to get through a fence without injury 
to their clothes, and perhaps scratches of the skin, carry 
pliers, and when they come to a fence that has so many 
wires they can not easily crawl through it they cut 
a strand and go on their way rejoicing. This is not 
fair to the fence owner, but for all that it has not been 
known that the wire cutters slept so uneasily the next 
night that the old nightmare sat on their breasts. 

Since coming to Iowa my best girl has set up nights 
when the boys were peacefully sleeping to mend their 
clothes which were torn by the barbs. There are certain 
acts which to the average boy appear of a triumphal 
nature—tearing his clothes when crawling through a 
barbed wire fence, running away from school to fish, 
going in swimming so early in the spring that the water 
is ice cold, taking a pop at a neighbor’s cat when he is 
out gopher hunting, breaking through when skating so 
early in the season that the ice will not hold his weight, 
sniping watermelons. Not always when detected doing 
these things is the boy delighted with the outcome, but 
you never saw the mantle of shame on his face becuuse 
he did them. 

The Onward March of Civilization. 

The passing of the barbed wire fencing is an evidence 
of the onward march of civilization. Out on the ranches 
of the West, where large areas have been fenced, and 
it was necessary to do it as cheaply as possible, the 
barbed wire fence has been used nearly universally, but 
as we travel toward the effete East it is losing ground 
every day. 

It has come the way of the lumberman to sell the most 
























“It is a convenient fence for cress-country individuals,” 


ot the fencing of the country. The fence boards they 
sold in the earlier days would load a train that would 
reach from here to one of the ocean coasts. A dealer 
told me that at one time he ordered 27 cars of fence 
boards. ‘The country was new and a board fence was the 
only kind known in that section. In the East a great 
many stone walls were built. In New York State where, 
when a boy, 1 hoed corn, it did seem to me that when 
hoeing an acre enough stones were dug around to build 
a wall across the field. 

Following the board fence the barb wire came in, and 
at that point the hardware dealers got into the game, 
but they never kept step with the retail lumbermen in 
selling it. When people wanted fencing they kind of 
naturally gravitated to the lumberyard. Perhaps it is 
bred in the bone that they should do so. Their fatiers 
got the boards for fencing at the lumberyards, and the 
inclination of the sons to think of the lumberyard when 
they think of fencing may be hereditary. A very bright 
attorney recently told me that in his opinion three- 
quarters of the actions of men are influenced by heredity. 
He says that many a time it has pained him to prosecute 
criminals, seeing as he thinks he does that the crime is 
the effect of a cause. With such a stock of charity how 
admirably would that man fill the position of warden of 
a penitentiary. 

When I first started out to do misisonary work among 
the retail lumbermen, and tell them how to get rici, I 
saw piles and piles of barb wire in their yards. At 
times it was piled under cover as it should be, and at 
other times in the open catching all the rain that fell, 
just as the lumber of some of you is doing these days. 
Many of you bought this wire by the carload. You used 
to say to me that it was nothing for you to buy a carload 
of wire at a time. Of course it was ragged stuff to 
handle—you remember that. Those pesky barbs more 
than once pricked you as badly as any slivers ever did. 
Not long ago | saw several discarded stretchers that 
when barb wire was in its prime were loaned to the 
farmers who bought a few spools of wire. The dealer 
said they were a back number, that there is now a 
stretcher used for woven wire that beats them out of 
sight. 

I visit yards in which not a rod of barb wire is sold. 
Nothing but woven wire is handled. And in handling 
this the }umberman is several laps ahead of the hardware 
dealer, as the latter as a rule does not have the room 
for storage. So long as he handled barb wire he could 
roll the spools under the counter out of the way, but 
space is necessary to store the bulky woven wire. 1 
have seen : few sheds in yards built for its storage. 
Maybe I told you awhile ago of a unique shed that was 
built for this purpose. The floor is as high as a wagon 
box, and it is no trick at all to tumble the rolls into 
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the wagon of the purchaser. The rolls are set in rows 
in this shed, and really make a fine exhibit. I asked the 
dealer where he had seen a shed of this description and 
he said he had not seen it elsewhere. The idea was 
original with him. These rolls of woven wire are un- 
wieldy to handle, but this dealer said that if it was 
necessary for him to do so his pretty girl stenographer 
could go out and tumble a roll into the wagon of a cus- 
tomer. She certainly looked as if she had enough mus- 
cle to do it. 


Kindness to Animals. 


It speaks well for a man when he is kind to animals. 
here may be fewer removes between the animals and us 
than we imagine. There is such a chasm between us 
that it is impossible to guage their intelligence. 
live in different worlds, but I doubt if it is for any man 


We. 


to say that their world is of less importance than ours. 
Personally I am glad to see the barb wire going. The 
desire that their stock should be more kindly treated is 
a credit to the farmers. It indicates that they are 
udvancing. It was recently remarked by a farmer that 
he wouldn’t have a barb wire fence on his land if it were 
placed there at no expense to him. He said he had 
doctored colts and horses that were cut on the wire all 
he ever should. 

Hence you see that when you sell rolls of woven wire 
fence you are doing something for the animals, to every 
one of which we should be kind. And you may prevent 
lurid words by the men who when they try to scale a 
barb wire fence tear their pants. 

Woven wire fence has come slowly, and so have many 
of the good things of life. The coat shirt is a recent 
innovation, and no doubt it serves your purpose as it 


does mine—prevents mussing your hair when it is put 
on. Why this style of shirt was not invented 100 years 
ago is past comprehensicn. When the world’s fair was 
held in Chicago, now less than 20 years ago, a gasoline 
vehicle was run on the grounds as a curiosity. It was 
new to the great crowd, and now many who are able to 
ewn automobiles, and many who are not, ride in then 
more generally than in carriages drawn by horses. Yes 
terday I saw an aviator circle through the air, and it 
need surprise none of us if 20 years hence flying 
machines should be as plentiful as automobiles are now. 
And that is the way we go, on, on, on. Let no man be 
guilty of attempting to put on the brakes. 


Batu 





TAP LINES’ APPEAL AGAINST DIVISION CANCELATIONS. 


Argument Before the Commerce Court—Protest of Carriers Against Confiscation Question of an “Affirmative” 
Order by the Commission—Appeal Dismissed for Want of Jurisdiction. 


TAP-LINE PETITION DISMISSED. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


WasHINGtonN, D. C., July 2.—The Commerce Court 
has dismissed for want of jurisdiction the case of the 
tap-line petitioners that sought an injunction against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s recent order. 
The decision by Judge Knapp read in part: 


[Special telegram to 


This case coming on to be heard on the motion of petition- 
ers for preliminary injunction and tne motion of the | nited 
States and Interstate Commerce Commission to dismiss this 
petition and the court having heard argument of counsel 
and duly considered the sanie, now, upon the authority of 
the Procter & Gamble Co. y. the United States decided by 
the Supreme Court June 7, it is Ordered, adjudged and 
decreed That the motion for preliminary iInjJuncuion be and 
the same is hereby denied and that the petition herein be 
and the same is hereby dismissed for waat of Jurisdiction 





ARGUMENTS OF COUNSEL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1.—When the tap-line case 
came up in the Commerce Court on Thursday afternoon, 
June 27, W. C. Needham, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, moved to dismiss the petition and reviewed 
the case. Mr. Esterline for the Department of Justice 
joined in the motion. Luther M. Walter asked to inter- 
vene. Mr. Thurmond opposed the motion to dismiss. He 
argued that the case was different from the Procter & 
Gamble case in that the commission commands the rail- 
roads in this case not to put in joint rates and through 
routes and make divisions. -He argued that the commis- 
sion’s order was affirmative. The Procter & Gamble case 
vave the court the right to take cognizance of the legality 
ot orders of the commission. ‘The commission’s order in 
this was illegal, he said. The trunk lines have 
obeyed the order and have given as the reason for doing 
so that the commission commanded them. The commis- 
sion itself had construed it as an affirmative order. He 
even went so far as to say, in response to a question from 
Judge Knapp, that if his clients had had no arrange- 
ments with the long lines, such as joint rates, ete., but 
had instituted proceedings before the commission for 
joint rates, and the commission dismissed the petition, 
the Commerce Court would have jurisdiction of the ap- 
peal. But that was not the question in this case, he said. 
Judge Knapp thought it was. 

The speaker pointed out that the railroads had en- 
couraged the building of the tap lines. The tap lines 
had contracts with the roads. He said that Mr. Pierce 
of the Rock Island before Judge Rogers said they had 
contracts but they were canceled because the 1909 order 
of the commission was affirmative and the roads would be 
prosecuted if they did not obey the order. He said the 
present order was affirmative as construed by the rail- 
roads and the commission and that it had such an effect. 
Every railroad in the Southwest had obeyed it and it 
left hundreds of short lines without revenue except the 
intrastate business. Judge Knapp said the order did 
not require the lawyers’ clients to do anything. The 
speaker admitted this but said it required the railroads 
to do something. Judge Knapp said the substance of the 
decision in the Procter & Gamble case was that only 
the party who is required by the commission to do 
something can maintain a suit before the Commerce 
Court. The lawyer replied that if an order requires 
somebody to violate contracts parties had a right to en- 
ter court to enjoin the order. He quoted the Star Grain 
lumber case, which was intended to be an order but did 
not so state. Mr. Needham said the Star Grain case had 
nothing to do with the present proceeding. It was a 
play on words to say that the order of the commission 
was not affirmative. The commission had commanded the 
roads not to have through routes and joint rates. Judge 
Knapp asked Mr. Needham for the theory of the motion 
to dismiss. Mr. Needham said there was no order in 
the Star Grain case. There was a determination that as 
to certain tap lines the commission regarded the division 
as a rebate and unlawful. It was left to the railroads 
to decide. The roads canceled the tariffs because of the 
Star decision. The commission had no authority 
the contracts. If the contracts were legal the 
tap lines could get a remedy against the railroads in 
another court. The railroads could be sued for failure 
to perform the contracts and test the validity of the 
contracts. The Procter & Gamble case applied to the 
present case. 
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Commission Trying to Defeat a Review of Case. 
Mr. Walter argued that the commission was trying to 
defeat a review of the case. It was an effort to deteat 


litigants of their rights in court. Mr. Needham pro- 
tested that there was no ground for that statement. Mr. 


Walter charged that prior to the order of the com- 
mission a confidential communication was sent from one 
of the commissioners to a railroad saying that if it did 
not cease the tap-line divisions it would be criminally 
prosecuted, but if canceled the commission would make 
an order to enable a civil procedure. The whole pro- 
cedure was a denial of its right to answer the commis- 
sion. Mr. Needham also denied this, saying he resented 
the attack on the commission as wholly improper and 
without basis. In reply to Judge Mack he said the 
order was more affirmative than the Procter & Gamble 
case. After a conference of the judges, Judge Knapp 
announced that in view of the importance of the ques- 
tion, which appeared to be applicable to a large number 
of cases, the court was not prepared to announce that it 
had jurisdiction and would defer its decision on that 
question until it heard counsel on the merits of the ap- 
plication. Adjournment was then taken until Friday. 


Court Had No Right to Issue Injunction. 

At Friday’s session of court Counsel D. Bell, of the 
Rock Island, said the court had no right to issue an 
injunction against his road. 

Mr. Thurmond took up the argument, saying that the 
inception of the Louisiana & Pacific road was to get trans- 
portation facilities. The mills were large, handling 
1,200 cars a month. He said the commission’s decision 
was invalid, erroneous, unlawful and beyond its au- 
thority. It could not stand as applied to his road. The 
decision was inconsistent in itself. The effect of the 
decision was to take property without due process of law. 
The road was entitled to be a common carrier. The 
question of a proprietary company was not involved. 
He argued that the commission could not wipe out the 
joint routes and rates and contracts. If the roads had 
canceled the contracts voluntarily the court would have 
no jurisdiction, but it did have jurisdiction because the 
roads were coerced by the commission. In reply to Judge 
Mack he said the court acquired jurisdiction because the 
roads did not voluntarily cancel the contracts. The at- 
torney complained that no other court would give them 
relief on the ground that it was a commerce case. The 
lawyer held that the order struck down millions of dol- 
lars in investments. 

Mr. Esterline said he had not expected to argue, as it 
was not a suit against the United States, the United 
States being only formally brought in under the law. 
It was not an affirmative order. Judge Hunt said it did 
not matter whether the command was in terms or not. 
Was it an order in substance? Mr. Esterline said if the 
court granted the relief asked for against the trunk 
lines they had no case. They could not make a case in 
this court unless it issued an injunction against the 
trunk lines. Judge Mack said that would not prevent 
the court giving them an injunction against the order 
of the commission. Judge Hunt took the same ground. 


Amounted to a Rebate. 

Mr. Needham said the whole thing amounted to a 
rebate which the commission attacked. He cited a ease 
where the Supreme Court had held invalid a contract for 
the prompt delivery of a shipment because it was a 
special privilege given to a shipper. For this reason the 
contracts in this case could not stand. He said the 
roads did not dare face criminal prosecution. There 
was nothing to prevent the roads from putting the con- 
tracts in effect. The roads did not dare meet that ques- 
tion as to whether it was rebating. He said: 

They know they are rebating; the whole bunch are re- 
bating. All sorts of proceedings were resorted to to get a 
civil consideration of a criminal case. If the carriers 
believe it is not rebating and are not violating the 
law, then let them meet that question in the proper 
court. The commission has been patient and has warned 
them that this unlawful practice would be taken Away. 
We gave them every chance to test it. 

He held that the present rate without this rebate was 
reasonable. If it was not, then let the lumber companies 
bring proceedings. He also alleged that the allowance 
was made for the haul from the forest to the mill. 
There was no charge in the petition that the commis- 
sion had acted improperly in any degree. Due process 


of law was not deprived. Every chance was given to 
show the facts. He therefore protested against Mr. 
Walter’s charge that the commission had acted in an 
improper way. The case must be tried on the record and 
not on the statements of counsel whose enthusiasm may 
carry them away in making improper statements. The 
annulment of the order by the court would be no war- 
rant for the roads to renew the contracts. It would not 
affect them at all, he said. No pleadings were insisted 
on before the commission. The Procter & Gamble case 
applied here. ‘The commission had nothing to conceal. 
The court must consider the whole case and not a part 
of it. 
Closing Statement. 

Mr. Walter made the closing statement, saying that 
what he*said yesterday and to which Mr. Needham ob- 
jected, was based on facts. He wanted to read the al- 
leged letter he said was sent from the commission he 
referred to yesterday. Mr. Needham objected and the 
court would not allow it as it would reopen the case. 
Mr. Walter insisted that it tended to prove that it was 
an affirmative order. Judge Hunt said he could not 
bring in evidence on concluding argument. He asked 
an order from the court for the correspondence of the 
commission on the case. Messrs. Needham and Esterline 
objected and the court denied the request. Mr. Walter 
said he would renew it later. He did not think the 
contracts amounted to rebates. He held that the allow- 
ance from the forest to the mill was lawful under an 
opinion of the commission. The contracts were not con- 
tinued because of fear of prosecution under the order. 
The commission had wiped out 50 or more carriers by the 
order. They had no hearing on the evidence. He was 
convinced of the rights of his clients and he said they 
were entitled to a review of the order of the commission. 
The court then took the matter under advisement and 
adjourned. 


TREE GROWTH IN AMERICA AND 
GERMANY. 


Since the discussion of our forests has come to the 
front frequent reference is made to the advanced 
position held by Germany in the great yield attained 
in her tended forests. This is true mainly from the 
fact that reforesting scientifically gives a greater num- 
ber of trees per acre; that is, a much more uniform and 
dense forest. Germany depends mainly on Norway 
spruce, Scotch pine, and silver fir for softwoods and 
on beech and oak for hardwoods. 

American forests contain many species that outstrip 
these in growth and as soon as they are stocked with 
a large number of trees per acre they will yield 
better than most European forests, though at present 
the average yield of American forests is much lower, 
due to the scattered stand or, in other words, too few 
trees per acre. For instance, in quality 1 forests of 
Germany, Norway spruce attains a mean diameter of 
9.4 inches, a hight of 76 feet and a yield per acre of 
9,546 cubic feet in 60 years; Scotch pine 10.1 inches in 
diameter, 73 feet in, hight and 5,459 eubie feet yield 
per acre; beech 7.9 inches in diameter, 67 feet in 
hight, 4,602 cubie feet yield per acre. 

Against these we have at the same age white pine 
in New England with a diameter of 11.4 inches and a 
hight of 80 feet, with a yield in good natural stands 
of 10,100 cubie feet; loblolly pine in South Carolina 
17.5 inches in diameter and 92 feet in hight, and a 
yield exceeding white pine; Douglas fir in Washington, 
16 inches in diameter and 93 feet in hight, and red- 
wood in California with about the same growth. Paper 
birch in New England will exceed beech in size, hav- 
ing in 60 years a mean diameter of 9.2 inches, a hight 
of 70 feet, and a yield in good natural stands of 3,940 
cubic feet. But cottonwood in the Mississippi bottoms 
comes along with a growth of 33 inches in diameter 
and a hight of 146 feet! These figures can be exceeded 
when our forests are managed like our wheat fields. 
To these might be added such species as chestnut, red 
oak, red gum, sugar pine, western yellow pine and 
dozens of others that are going to put this country at 
the head of wood producing countries when prices rise 
a little higher, so as to increase the desire to raise 
forests instead of to raze them. 
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YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ CONFERENCE. 


Well Attended Midsummer Meeting—Three Sessions Devoted to Stocks on Hand, Legal Status, Terms 
of Sale, Extra Milling, Legislation, Advertising, Trade Prospects and Other Matters. 


The two-day semiannual meeting of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association opened with an in- 
vocation at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Friday, 
June 28. The address of the president, S. J. Carpenter, 
Winnfield, La., was followed by reports of Secretary 
George K. Smith and Treasurer O. O. Axley. An exec- 
utive session was then held to consider the labor ques- 
tion. The invocation was delivered by the Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Covert of the Forty-first Street Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, and before leaving he extended a 
special invitation to visit the church and inspect the 
James KE. Defebaugh memorial window. 


President’s Address. 

President Carpenter spoke as follows: 

It is my very great pleasure to welcome you to the 
semiannual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is not my purpose to review in detail the affairs 
of the association. ‘This was carefully done at our annual 
meeting less than five months ago. 

In preparing a program for this meeting it was thought 


best to confine our thoughts to a few subjects, and by 
general informal discussion we will be able to get the 
consensus of all members, covering the entire producing 
territory. 


One of the most important matters confronting us is the 
desirability of increasing our membership, thus securing 
the advice, help and cooperation of a large percentage of 
the manufacturers of yellow pine lumber. A number of 
strong, able and influential men engaged in the industry 
are not members and others who in years past have been 
in the front rank of association workers have withdrawn 
from membership, acting ofttimes upon the advice of able 
counsel, fearing that on account of existing laws mem- 
bership in any trade association might cause embarrass- 
ment. I am sure that the lawyers who have advised their 
clients in this way have done so without a full knowl- 
edge of the object and function of the association. They 
have not known that the business could not be_ profit- 
ably conducted without the facilities now provided and 
maintained by the association, or the results, if all manu- 
facturers should take the same position. 


The Hon. W. C. Searritt, of Kansas City, Mo., as you 
will see on the program, will address us on this sub- 


ject this afternoon. 
will discuss general trade conditions. 

You have noticed improved service and better statis- 
tical information have been furnished by the secretary the 
last two months. The pink sheet and condensed state- 
ments have been well received and it is thought by a 
number of members that it would be advisable to issue 
a printed bulletin at regular irtervals, as is being done 
by some of the other associations. 

At every session of the legislature in the producing 
States, a number of bills are introduced, representing im- 
mature thought and half-baked ideas of country members, 
which, if enacted into law, would accomplish no good 
and in many cases work serious injury. These bills oft- 
times receive support from well-meaning, able men, on 
account of their lack of knowledge of the subject. It 
becomes more and more necessary as this class of legis- 
lation multiplies to provide means of calling attention of 
the well-meaning legislators to the hidden or vicious fea- 
tures of bills introduced which, if passed, would impair 
the thrift of our industry. 


Following Mr. Scarritt’s address we 


Terms of Payment. 
of payment we accept for 
seem to be growing more liberal every 
when the shipping point was near the consuming terri- 
tory, a car of lumber was usually received and unloaded 
within 10 days from date of invoice, but, as the shipping 


The terms our merchandise 


day. Formerly, 


point became further removed and the time required for 
the car in transit increased to 30 or 40 days, many 
buyers insisted on their right to discount bills after 


receipt of lumber. This privilege was granted by many 
west coast mills and under pressure from the buyer is 
gradually being conceded by southern mills. The result is 
the mills that accept these terms of payment are making 
a trade discount instead of a cash discount. 

The custom of some manufacturers to do extra milling 
of lumber without charge, if not corrected or a uniform 
policy adopted by all, will result in confusion and a 
lowering of values, 

In considering the lumber manufacturer's principal as- 
set—standing timber—one often wonders why he does not 
set up the account on his books and figure it in his cost 
statement at somewhere near its value, based on the cost 
of reproducing it. We are told that yellow pine trees can 
not be grown for less than $10 to $12 a thousand feet. 
Some manufacturers are figuring their stumpage value in 
their statements of cost of manufactured lumber as low as 
$3 a thousand feet; in other words, they are selling their 
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stumpage at $3 a thousand, which they can not replace by 
purchase at any price, and it would cost them $10 to $12 
a thousand feet to grow. 

I would like to have a committee appointed for each one 
of these five subjects to report to-morrow morning. 

Committee Appointments. 

The following committees were appointed: 

On issuance of bulletin—H. R. Eli Wiener, 
Bower. 

Legislation—C, S. 
&. G. Dickman, A. W. Judd. 

Terms of payment—M. B. 
Atkinson, O. L. Benway, S. H. 

Extra milling of lumber without additional 
Murray, A. E. Kerr, M. L. Fleishel. 

Stumpage values—S. H. Fullerton, R. A. 
H. H. Foster, W. H. Bissell. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


Foster, Edw. 


Keith, C. E. Slagle, W. T. Whiteman, 
Nelson, C. D. 
McLaughlin. 


Johnson, C. G. 
cost—W. T. 


Long, C. E. Slagle, 


Secretary George K. Smith then read the follow 
ing report: 

The prominent feature in the present situation is the 
reduced stocks on hand at the mills. Those who have 


been watching clearing house reports carefully since last 
August have noticed a steady decrease in stocks, as the 
shipments 


have exceeded the cut every month since 
August. 
We have received reports from 358 mills, giving their 





S. J. CARPENTER, OF WINNFIELD, LA.; 
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stock on hand June 1, 1911, January 1, 
1, 1912, and the figures follow: 


1912, and June 


No. mills Actual cut 


























States. reporting. during 1911. 
Misnourt and Olkiahoma.....6scccccssoees 12 110,000,000 
pO ES ES nC ree ee eee ear aoe ar ee 47 754,500,000 
Texas ; 1,086,900,000 
Pe ee ert eee err ee Loe rete aCe 91 1,564, 200,000 
De ee eee CIC 50 802,000,000 
Alabama ...... POO ee ee ee EO 45 
CROC TOKIO 5.6s-6 Siece nace ee 8 tie-sisiece 28 

NOE ao o.6 51k ie, 4 Sob peels A NwMIEIES @EIE sew RaLe 358 5,183,400,000 

Decrease in stocks 

June 1, 1912, compared 

with June 1, 1911. 

Feet in 

Millis -——Stock on hand-——————._ millions Per 
reptg. June 1,1911. Jan. 1, 1912. June 1, 1912. & tenths. cent. 
12 40,500,422 40,150,822 33,199,411 7.3 18 
47 254,094,753 241,385,137 198,092,861 22 
85 395,904,375 357,425,923 269,541,902 32 
91 565,737,052 430,244,695 407,523,736 28 
50 154, 747,947 155,968,659 119,240,598 23 
45 80,808,575 81,258,877 63,733,713 21 

28 45,529,311 38,871,234 87,585,954 17 
858 1,537,322,4385 1,345,305,347 1,128,918,175 408.4 27 

Net decrease in stock Jan. 1, 1912—192,017,088 feet, or 


12.49% below June 1, 1911. 

Net decrease in stock June 1, 
16.08% below Jan. 1, 1912. 

Net decrease in stock June 1, 
26.57% below June 1, 1911. : 

Stock on hand June 1, 1911, averaged 4,294,197 feet per mill. 

Stock on hand Jan. 1, 1912, averaged 3,757,836 feet per mill. 

Stock on hand June 1, 1912, averaged 3,153,403 feet per mill— 
indicating that the stock on hand June 1, 1912, decreased 
1,140,794 feet per mill. 

Stock on hand June 1, 1911, amounted to 
cut during 1911. 

Stock on hand Jan. 1, 1912, 
cut during 1911. 

Stock on hand June 1, 1912, amounted to 
cut during 1911. 

A statement of amount below normal June 1, covering 
15 specific items, has been prepared from reports received 
from 47 mills and will be referred to in the discussion on 
stock and trade conditions this afternoon. 

The average amount below normal is 46 per cent. 


1912—216,387,172 
1912—408,404,260 feet, or 


feet, or 


29.66% of actual 


amounted to 25.95% of actual 


21.78% of actual 


Values. 

The semimonthly compilations of concessions, sent out 
on pink sheets, reflect an increase in values during the 
last three months, and the present relation of supply to 
demand, which will probably continue during the re- 
mainder of the year, removes the liability of any decline 
in values. ‘ d 

Crop prospects are favorable and the amount of equip- 
ment required to handle grain and cotton this fall will 
probably produce a shortage for the movement of lumber. 


Membership. 
Since January 1, 1912, our membership shows a net loss 


of 20. Aside from those who have discontinued business, 
the reason given for resigning was a desire to reduce 
expenses. 


We now have 239 members, representing an annual pro- 
duction of 3,835,619,000 feet on the basis of 1911 output, 





The information now being furnished to members is 
more complete and more valuable than ever before and 
our inspection service grows in efficiency each year. The 
benefits derived from membership are in keeping with 


the expense and every manufacturer of yellow pine lum- 
ber should come into our membership and give and re- 
ceive information on the various subjects covered by our 
work. Those present to-day who are not now members 
are invited and urged to join at this time. 


Advertising. 
progress report 
department, 


On June 8 a 


4 work 
of our publicity 


was made on the 
covering the period since 
our annual report. Contributions to the fund for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association advertising 
campaign began to be made in April and three vouchers, 
amounting in all to $3,968.52, have been turned over to 
the treasurer of the fund. 


The plans for a campaign of education on the use of 
wood as against its substitutes will be carried out as 
soon as sufficient funds have been accumulated to insure 
a continuation through the year. 


The special work in giving publicity to the merits of 
creosoted yellow pine blocks for pavements has brought 
satisfactory returns and the outlook for a large consump- 
tion from this source is bright. Those of our members 
who have not been contributing to the advertising funds 


are urged to begin at once and continue through the 
remainder of this year. 
Other Departments. 

The work of the other departments will not be cov- 
ered in detail in this report as nothing unusual has 
occurred since our annual report. 

All members and manufacturers not members are 


urged to promptly answer inquiries as to cut, shipments 
and stocks on hand, as the summaries resulting from 
these requests contain information worth many times 
its cost in time and money expended. 
There has been a marked increase in the 
porting during the last six months. This is 
and a further increase will be welcomed. 
Thanking officers and members for their continued and 
increasing interest in our work, this report is respectfully 
submitted. ; 


number re- 
encouraging 


Finances. 

The treasurer’s report shows expenditures up to May 
31, including cash in hands of inspectors, of $61,463.24, 
with $2,995.45 additional charged to profit and_ loss. 
The credit side of the balance sheet shows that adver 
tising contributions amounted to $11,963.32; regular 
assessments $37,393.59. There is a surplus account of 


$6,991.50. The total of credits is $64,458.69. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The following paper, entitled ‘‘The Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association,’? was read by W. C. 


Searritt, of Kansas City, Mo.: 


It has not been so long ago since some of you, whom 
I now see before me genial and alert in the activities of 
this busy day, were in the forest, or at the sawmill 
striving independently of all others to solve every problem 
confronting the sawmill man. That was the day of the 
ax, the ox team and the circular saw. And it was the day 
when the commission man, or, as he liked to call himself 
the lumber merchant, had his mark on all the lumber 
piled in the storage yard to indicate that he had advanced 
the money to produce it and held the lumber, the mill and 
the mill operator in pawn to pay it back with interest. 

The lumber merchant lived in the cities, in the marts 
of trade, far distant from the woods where the mills 
were located. He lived in the cities where the product 
of the mill must be taken from the cars, and from the 
possession and further dominion of the man who produced 
it, and where the merchant took it over upon his promise 
to pay for it when its quality was determined; and the 
cities, or the city bosses, at that time undertook to fix 
the grades of lumber and to have it graded by inspectors 
who were political appointees largely under the control 
or subject to the domination of the purchasers who lived 
there. The so-called merchant dominated the situation. 
He was not a forester; he was not a practical millman. 
He was not a builder, nor was he concerned particularly 
in discovering the actual needs of the consumer nor with 
intelligently supplying them. 

The nestor of this association -may be said to be the 
Hon. J. B. White, to whose pugnacity rather than to the 
more affable traits of his character its origin must be 
attributed. It distressed him, in those days to which we 
have referred, to see that season after season the lumber 
merchant took all the grist which ‘came from the grind- 
ing of the commercial lumber mill, where the manu- 
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facturer was the nether and the consumer the upper mill 
stone. Believing that millmen generally had a common 
experience with himself, and that together they were 
strong enough to relieve the existing situation of its in- 
equities frauds, he made this appeal to his fellow 
manufactul 3s: Let us. we who know lumber, fix uni- 
form grades and classifications; and by a_ thorough and 
independent and honest system of inspection make those 
grades stable and effective as a basis of trade through our 
entire trading territory, and let us unite and fight it out 
on this line. And they responded. And so this associa- 
tion was born. ; 

It was H. H. Wheless, who, some years afterward, in 
reviewing the activities of this association, said he re- 
ealled the day when there were but two grades of lumber, 
rough and dressed, and he added with the sincerity of 
onviction, if not of confession, ‘‘and they were all pretty 
tolerably rough.”’ 

It must ha 
ment of the yellow pine industry that J. L. Thompson re- 
ferred in a paper which he read at a meeting of the 

sociation when he remarked that some well remembered 
the current saving of a few years ago that a sawmill man 
was either a thief or a pauper, for to be a success while 
1 honest was well nigh impossible. 

The Educational Side. 

The association has been educational. The proceedings 
of any meeting throw a strong light upon the problems 
and difficulties to be met with in the proper conduct of 
the lumbermen’'s business. I note that such subjects 
as the most economical methods of felling trees, of 
handling logs in the forest, of conveying logs from the 
forest to the mill, of loading them on cars and unloading 
them, the storage of logs awaiting manufacture, new 
methods, forms and processes of sawing, grading, piling 
and curing, whether the manufactured product should be 
shipped green or be first weather cured or kiln dried, 
the problem of transportation from the mill to the mar- 
ket, and the disposition of the product there. proper cars 
for transporting lumber, fairer freight rates from the 
railroads, the conservation of the forests, and the build- 
ing of new railroads to handle this trade of astounding 
magnitude have from time to time had most intelligent 
treatment by oral discussions and written theses of ex- 
perts upon And all the membership have 
profited by such 1 . When men of ambition and 
expert knowledge in this or any other line of trade meet 
face to face, or touch elbows in friendly converse, they 
make the information which each one has accumulated 
from study and experience the common property of ‘all. 

This association has been the advocate of yellow pine 
lumber It developed and copyrighted, after thorough 
research and scientific investigations. grading rules for 
its classification, 135 in number. couched in specific and 
definite language, a table of weights, standardized forms 
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of boards for siding and finish; and it has continuously 
maintained a corps of inspectors who see that the classi- 
fication of lumber as defined by the association is main- 
tained as an effectual basis of trade; and disputes be- 
tween buyer and seller relative to the character of lumber 
sold are settled by these expert inspectors in the employ 
of the association. How many lawsuits and how much 
expense, vexation and delay have been saved by such a 
system can only be judged by those who are experienced 
in dealing with the controversies between individuals and 
the causes out of which such controversies grow, for no 
statistics have been or can be kept which will tell the 
truth as to such matters. The trade customs established 
by this association have been found to be so adequate to 
the need and so sensible that the entire trade con- 
formed to them and made them a part of the law mer- 





chant. Scientific testS have been conducted to determine 
the relative strength of yellow pine as compared with 
other structural woods and its adaptibility and compet- 


ence to supplant other materials where either strength 
or ornamentation is desired. The results of these experi- 
ments and of the knowledge so obtained have been made 
the basis of a. judicious system of advertising which has 
placed the desire for yellow pine and its popularity upon 
the secure foundation of merit. 


Promoting Fair Dealing. 

The general effects of the association have been to pro- 
mote fair dealing, integrity and honesty in yellow pine 
commerce; and to promote and extend its use through 
competition with other lumber and other materials 
adapted to the uses and purposes for which it is adapted; 
and to materially increase the amount that is manufac- 
tured, bought and sold within the limits of the States 
where it is produced and also to extend its distribution 
into foreign countries. 

Ve look back with admiration upon the dauntless 
courage and fortitude with which the pioneers in the 
vellow pine wilderness encountered their task. The prob- 
lem before them was to develop a new industry; to take 
vellow pine, which was hooted at by the owners and 
users of white pine as a despised and worthless material, 
from the sides and slopes of mountains in undeveloped 
sections of our country and place it in homes and com- 
mercial structures in localities far from the point of 
production Their intense activity and intelligence in 
developing this new and enormous field of commerce, their 









unflagging per tence in meeting difficulties, solving prob- 
lems and overcoming the obstacles besetting their work 
seem to have developed a standard of moral conduct 


among them, and a reputation for fair and honest dealing 
that is as high as can be found in any other line of com- 
mercial activity on earth. 

The leaders in this association’s work are marked men 
inancial circles of the Nation. Between the name 
irst president, Capt. White, to that of the present 
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genial and accomplished occupant of the chair, is a suc- 
cession of men worthy of any calling; and the general 
reputation of lumbermen has changed until the slanderous 
rumor of years ago is supplanted by the admission of to- 
day that the reputation of the millman for honor and 
financial integrity is as high as that of presidents of 
banks and railreads. And it is due to their efficiency in 
directing the trend of this great industry that the volume 
of trade in yellow pine lumber now amounts to more than 
16.0)0,000,000 feet per annum. 

No one can contemplate the intelligent efforts of this 
association to promote the sale and popularize yellow pine 
and the spirit of its members in meeting all competition 
and then believe for a moment that the ulterior purpose of 
the organization is or has been one of arrogant selfishness 
or that its members are banded together as a combine 
to fix prices and thereby to plunder and despoil the good 
people or the public who are their customers as well as 
the consumers of lumber. 





Some Price Contrasts. 

Our good friend, Capt. White, has preserved a post card 
price list dated February 27, 1882, containing the prices of 
the product of his mill in his own handwriting. Here are 
his actual prices on the different items of lumber that 
he produced; and it shows that the average price of the 
product of his mill per thousand feet at that time was 
$15.27, while the proof introduced at the recent trial of 
the suit of the State of Missouri against 39 lumber com- 
panies doing business in that State shows that the aver- 
age price of the entire product of those mills during five 
years just preceding the institution of that suit was $14.03 
a thousand feet. And this result has come about notwith- 
standing the conceded fact that the timber in the forest 
in the earlier day was worth about 25 cents a thousand 
feet, and it was worth at the time the suit was brought 
about $4 a thousand. The proof in that suit further 
showed that the numbers of bushels of farm products re- 
quired to buy a thousand feet of yellow pine in 1896, and 
in July, 1908, the date the suit was brought, respectively. 
were as follows: Barley, 46.6 bushels then and 33.9 now; 
corn, 53.8 bushels then and 36.3 now; oats, 77.2 bushels 
then and 43.3 now; rye, 99.4 bushels then and 33.4 now; 
potatoes, 69 bushels then and 39 now. 

What more conclusive proof could be made that the ad- 
vance in the price of the higher grades of vellow vine 
lumber, of which there is but one crop, has been reason- 
able and is due to natural causes, and that it has not 
kept pace with the increasing prices of other products of 
nature, although of those others a new crop may be 
harvested every year? Any one who reads these truths 
must know that this result has been achieved by economy 
and efficiency in methods of manufacturing and handling 
lumber and by developing and using to the entire satis- 
faction of the public lower grades of lumber for the same 
general purposes that in former days the choicer cuts 
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of lumber were applied. To-day the people who need 
lumber get what they desire and what is adequate for 
their wants at a lower figure than they would have paid 
to supply the same wants 30 years ago. 

This association is not, and has never pretended to be, 
a trust, or to have a monopoly. It is true of the manu- 
facturers engaged in this trade to an extent that can be 
said of no other equally extended line of industry that 
every one is running his own business, gathers his own 
profits, if any, and is not sharing or dividing profits with 
any other. His business is entirely independent and com- 
mercially antagonistic to that of every other. There is 
no division of trade territory among them, and no division 
of customers between them. Each one is selling its own 
product independently of every other, and in competition 
with every other and with the producers of every other 
kind of wood as well as with the manufacturers of brick. 
cement, steel and every other article that may be used for 
the same purpose as wood. 

The price every manufacturer gets for his product as 
it leaves his ‘nill is essentially different from day to day 
from the price his fellow manufacturer gets for his prod- 
uct. The actual selling prices obtained by different 
manufacturers for the same grade, character and quality 
of lumber, as shown by original orders taken on the same 
days, varies at about the ratio of 95 instances to 5 out of 
100 sales actually made. Every manufacturer maintains 
his selling force, his individual selling agencies, his trav- 
eling salesmen, his drummers: and the salesmen of the 
different firms solicit the custom of the same dealers. It 
is true, speaking generally, that the one who furnishes 
the material desired by the buyer at the lowest price 
makes the sale. In this commerce the race is to the 
swiftest. 

No Combination in the Trade. 


No member has or claims the right. to the exclusion of 
other manufacturers, to sell particular kinds of yellow 
pine, or to sell to buyers of a particular class, or to those 
located in a particular or exclusive territory, or at a 
stated or regulated price. Every one is free to sell what 
he pleases, to whom he pleases and for the price he 
pleases without infringing in any degree upon the laws, 
rules or regulations of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, or any agreement or understanding between 
the manufacturers among themselves, or with any one 
else. They do not and can not profitably restrain or 
curtail trade in yellow pine lumber. The entire member- 
ship of this association produces less than 20 per cent of 
the yellow pine disposed of on this market, and yellow 
pine constitutes less than one-half of the lumber used in 
this market. If these manufacturers withhold their 
product from the trade in order to get higher prices 
they will meet with these conditions: (a) Others not in 
the pool who sell yellow pine or other lumbers will slip in 
and get the trade. There are 17,359 sawmills in this trade 


district producing yellow pine, while only 324 mills are 
represented by members in this association: (b) By) 
holding their products they will increase their stocks o1 
hand—they will get long on stocks—and their accumulated 
stocks will depreciate in value from age by loss of quality 
at the rate approximately of 20 per cent for each six 
months of the holding period. Lumber is a perishabl 
commodity; and long stocks, accumulated supply, musi 
necessarily and does, particularly in this business, depre 
ciate prices. The carrying charges, such as insurance 
taxes and the cost of extensive storage room will more 
than consume and dissipate anticipated profits. Nor wil 
it be economical to shut down the mills, for the overhea: 
charges, or the expense of maintaining the unoperatec| 
mill with the working force necessary to reopen it, will! 
not admit of it. H 

The only monopoly in yellow pine is the monopoly 
granted by nature of one crop to the century, coupled with 
the avidity of the American people to consume that cro; 
—a crop which they did not plant, and which, because 
they did not plant it, they assume costs nothing or is 
worth nothing—merely because they can get yellow pin« 
for their immediate needs for less money than they can 
get any other equally acceptable material. The short- 
sightedness, the ignorant foolishness, of our present day 
statesmanship lies in the fact that it is too busy de- 
claiming against an actual existing condition, one that has 
resulted from the operation of natural laws, to energize 
itself to prevent the wasteful consumption of timber for 
ests or to encourage the reproduction of the crop. 

Is there any other or future other work for this asso- 
ciation, whose history is a record of splendid achievement, 
yet remaining to justify its activities and is existence? 

There will be need for such an organization, for such 
cooperation as it has commanded, just so long as com- 
mon problems, common tasks, common conditions are 
found to confront two or more manufacturers as from 
day to day they take up their daily tasks. 

Fair Prices a Necessity. 

The wisest among us are now beginning to realize that 
the boundaries of the forests which may be converted 
into lumber are limited. They are now counting the 
number of acres and the number of feét log measure that 
await the rapacious maw of the mill; and their pencils 
are busy in figuring the number of years and months and 
days that at the present rate of greedy consumption the 
existing supply will last. f 3 

The quantity of a marketable material in existence or 
that may be made to exist is a legitimate and material 
element in determining its value. If the quantity of 
standing timber, the unmanufactured lumber, is limited, is 
it the part of wisdom for the mill owner, without taking 
thought and without regard to that condition, to cut it 
unceasingly and rapaciously and thrust it upon the mar- 
ket, where it must be disposed of without regard to cost 
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at such price as it will command, or be allowed to deter- 
iorate and rot? If the mine Gwner is justified in selling 
the product of his mine, whether it be platinum, or gold 
or silver, or precious stone, at the price it commands by 
reason of its rarity, is it not the true interest of the owner 
of the standing timber, as well as that of the people at 
large, to permit that fact to enter into the equation when 
determining the price and consequently, as reflex influ- 
ence upon the price, the amount of the daily consump- 
tion? There is a new crop of wheat, corn and oats with 
each recurring year, and yet if there is a scarcity of 
production of any one of these grains in any year that 
fact is felt and recorded in the higher values which are 
registered in the market places of the world. Shall the 
mill owners remain blind to such obvious truths as are 
taught by daily experience to those who pursue other 
vocations and by short-sightedness and foolish rapacity 
fail to realize the actual value of their possessions? 

Enormous sums have been invested in plants, plant 
appliances and structures for the cure and housing of 
lumber. If the period of use of this property is limited 
to a fixed number of years then it is necessary to absorb 
the amount of that investment, less probable salvage, 
as a part of the cost of manufacture year by year during 
the stated period, unlass a colossal loss is to be admitted 
when the transaction is brought to a close. Is there no 
way to avoid or minimize such a waste? A part of the 
investment already made in the general process. of 
developing forests and the surrounding territory has 
gone into transportation facilities or railroad tap lines. 

If all the money invested by lumbermen in plant and 
transportation facilities for the purpose of developing 
and utilizing forests is to be charged off as waste at the 
end of 10 or even 20 years because what it bought is o! 
no further use, then a loss has occurred equal to that 
of an invading army or equivalent to the cost of the 
Cyclopean work of digging the Panama Canal. Shall! 
the loss or confiscation of such an investment be com- 
placently acknowledged when the light of intelligence 
and cooperation may find a way to preserve it? 


What Is to Become of the Investment. 


The land upon which God planted the forests still r¢ 
mains after the millman and other devastating forces 
have taken away the trees. What is to become of the 
investment represented by those acres? What is to be 
done about that land? Evidently, though it may be un- 
recognized, there is stupendous wealth in that real estat« 
for him who has the vision to see it and the mind to 
disencumber and develop it. Shall it be farm or forest. 
If it be reforested shall nature be allowed by its slow 
and weary course to work out its ends as though ma! 
was not upon this earth as its masterful genius? Or shall 
human strength and intelligence cooperate with natur 
in reproducing those trees that have been consumed to 
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contribute to the housing, and transportation and con- 
venience of mankind? Our Government maintains a 
Department of Agriculture and annually lays out enor- 
mous sums of money in experimenting with soil and seed 
and domesticated animals with the object of causing two 
blades of grass to grow where one grew before; our 
politicians plant for a political harvest by scattering 
garden seed among their constituents; and yet all of us 
remain inert and sullen to the fact that more care and 
intelligence and helpful legislation will be required to 
nourish and ripen a crop which matures once a century 
than that which sprouts, blooms and blossoms once a 
year. 

Do not gei the idea that anyone will practice reforesta- 
tion for any other reason than to get the money there is 
in it. Sensible people will not plant and grow forests at 
a loss. When it becomes true and is understood that 
timber may be grown at a profit in the regular course 
of business the true basis will have been found for the 
conservation of this fine product of nature. To get to 
that basis will necessitate a change in prevailing con- 
ceptions of the true relation of things. Investigation, 
intelligence and education are the requisites. The first 
question to be settled is, What lands are adapted to 
reforestation and what to tillage? Instantly objection 
to such an investment is made because of the long period 
required to realize or cash out, coupled with the uncer- 
tainty of the amount of carrying charges such as taxes 
and care. May not the State by wise legislation suspend 
its claim for taxes until the crop matures and, in con- 
sideration of that fact, regulate the cutting of such 
forests and exercise supervision over them for their 
protection and development and so encourage the utiliza- 
tion of lands adapted only to tree growing for the use 
and benefit of oncoming generations? 

Who is more competent to develop and direct intelligent 
thought along these lines than the membership of this 
association, who know the habitat of the trees, their 
nature and their worth? Is it too much to hope that by 
the practice of wise principles of conservation the life 
of existing forests may be husbanded and projected into 
the future and so preserve and continue a business in the 
hands of those who know the business and have the 
facilities to conduct it with success? 


Knowledge Is Power. 

There is an old saying, Knowledge is power; and 
another I like better: Know thyself: If the knowledge 
gained by the manufacturers of yellow pine through the 
schooling of this association could become the common 
property of each and be comprehensively used by him in 
his daily vocation, how wise would be’ the _ policies 
looking to the conservation of the forests and the per- 
petuation of this want supplying industry; what econo- 
mies would be practiced and accomplished resulting in 
good for the public who are consumers of lumber, for, 





that seems to be of interest, hoping to bring out opinions 
from the various producing districts aS to the conditions 
of trade, operating conditions or anything else that may be 
of interest. It might possibly be well to pass around the 
room and get this information in a brief statement from 
various members or we can call on members from different 
parts of the country, whichever you see fit. Is Mr. Robert 
fullerton in the room? You know we always like to have 
word from you, Mr. Robert. Tell us something about trade 
conditions or politics or anything that you please. 

Mr. Fullerton—I am merely a farmer these days. I am 
xoing to quit the lumber business. I looked up the United 
States census the other day and found that we had 8,000,000 
acres more in wheat than this year, which is surprising. 
1 also found that 10 ye ago we raised about 60 bushels 
of cereals per capita of population; now we are raising 
about 48 bushels. Ten years ago we exported about 30 
per cent of the crop and last year about 12 per cent. It is 
suggested by those statistics that in a few years we will 
not be exporting any breadstuffs, and I also found that the 
farmers have not any kick coming. I found that in 10 years 
the average value of cereals of all kinds has been increased 
fully 80 per cent. That is better than the lumbermen can 
say, I think. Still the farmers are not entirely satisfied, 
and would like free trade in Canadian lumber to get it 
cheaper. I also think that the farmers made a mistake 
when they were so bitterly opposed to reciprocity. I found 
that we sold to Canada in the last 10 years three times as 
much purely farm products as we bought from Canada. 
Canadians are our very best Customers. Taking Iowa, 
where I live, raising corn and cattle and hogs: I find that 
Canada raises very little corn and consequently has_ to 
import it. We sold to Canada on an average the last five 
or six years about $4,500,000 worth of hog products. We 
sold Canadians in bread stuffs—yes, in actual bread stuffs 
more than we bought from them and have sold of live ani- 
mals a great deal more than we bought. It seems to me 
that the Canadian consumer, if food were cheaper in Canada 
than at home, would not come to us to buy. and pay to his 
own government a high rate of duty,—2 cents on lard and 
on most meats. I think the farmers would like an arrange- 
ment to ship anything that Canada wants, for nothing, and 
Canada wants to ship to this country and pay a high duty. 
But that kind of reciprocity did not work very well, and 
that is one reason why Mr. Taft had such a hard time 
during his last administration. So that, as Mr. Searritt 
said, “A little information is useful in determining many 
things,” and if the farmers had been better informed as to 
reciprocity, they would not have been opposed to tt. 


Prospects in Texas. 

















Eli Wiener, of the Angelina County Lumber Co., 
Keltys, Tex., was called upon and said: 
If conditions are as good and prospects as inviting else- 





The only thing that might disturb conditions is the 
political situation. It seems to be a question not of issues 
but of men this time, and is already discounted. I do not 
believe it is going to affect yellow pine conditions. I be 
lieve that providing we secure a good corn crop we can 
expect a repetition of the conditions of 1906 and 1907. 
extending over into 1915. 

Tie production of yellow pine is now annually diminish- 
ing—I mean the capacity of the mills to produce. We have 
had a much smaller production this year owing to weather 
conditions, but I feel sure that this good condition is also 
upon us and is going to increase as we go along. It seems 
to me we have passed the dividing line of depression and 
that from now on we will reap the benefit of our invest 
ments. 

Stocks Greatly Reduced. 

R. M. Hallowell, of the Industrial Lumber Co.—Condi 
tions look very good, and with the small amount of lumber 
we have on hand I do not see why we should not get the 
best price possible. 

G. C. Clark, Tremont Lumber Co.—We have orders on file 
that will keep us busy for 380 days. We find our stock 
lower by ten or eleven million feet than it was a year ago. 
Our average price is advancing from week to week. 

S. H. Bollinger—We are having to return some orders 
every day on account of no stock. 


Eli Wiener was asked if he had anything further to 
add to his previous comment, and in reply to this he 
said: 

Our stock is 25 per cent below the figure for the 1st of 
January. Our order file is as large as we ever carried and 
our prices are about $1.25 better than awhile ago. I saw 
er order for 8x16-28 heart stringers at $35 f. 0. b. 
mill. 

F. G. Dickman, of the Finkbine Lumber Co.—Our stock 
is 2,500,000 feet below normal. Last year we abandoned 
the interior trade and confined ourselves to export trade and 
to the market in Mississippi. The development of the coun 
try there is taking 250,000 to 350,000 feet of lumber a 
month. That is cash business and we expect to see it in- 
crease. We closed orders day before yesterday for export 
which will run_us to September, and we are not going to 
run nights or overtime to make that up. 

. B. Nelson, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.—We had at 
11 mills the first of the month 82,000,000 feet. A year ago 
at seven mills we had 99,000,000 feet. Our stocks have 
been reduced since the Ist of January 17.000,000 feet, in 
round figures. While our order files for yard stock are low 
at most of the mills, for timbers both for export and special 
cutting, our file is heavier than it has ever been at any 
time, I think, and very well assorted. This year at all our 
longleaf mills we are producing at least 20 per cent more 
export and special cutting than ever before, so that there is 
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after all, however much we may try to deceive ourselves. 
no great business can be long conducted at a loss and the 
consumer by the basic laws of trade must pay all the 
cost. 

In this. day of antitrust legislation there seems to arise 
a suspicion or a scare whenever and wherever persons 
of the same trade are seen talking together. Such 
suspicions are groundless, and such fears are not the 
offspring of courage or'wisdom. Every man is entitled 
to know, and it is his ‘duty to know, all that is to be 
known by legitimate inquiry about his business; otherwise 
he must go solely by instinct or stumble along in the 
darkness of ignorance. There is no sin, there is no crime, 
in knowing; nor in acting, independently and with in- 
tegrity, upon the knowledge so acquired. And it is no 
crime, but it is magnanimous, for persons to communicate 
to others what they know about their common business. 
The members of this association may talk together and 
counsel about their business as freely as may preachers, 
or lawyers, or doctors or politicians, or the followers of 
any trade, business or profession about the matters that 
concern them most. And the schooling of such gather- 
ings, whether they be called conventions or conferences, 
synods, assemblies, or associations, is shown by common 
experience and practice to be beneficial to mankind. Such 
societies have always and will always exist. Man is a 
social animal and it is his nature and his necessity to 
meet and commune and aspire as brethren without the 
poison or hurt of the fang, or talon, the tomahawk, the 
sword, or the stilleto. 

From the contemplation of the splendid achievements 
of this association I open my ears to the sounds of on- 
slaughts and accusations against it from ignorance and 
envy, from ambition and malice. From a more perfect 
knowledge I know that the answer to all cries of rancgr 
and ignorance is found in the history of the association 
itself. In the language of Mr. Emerson, I address you, 
Mr. President, as embodying the spirit of this association, 
and say, ‘‘What you are stands over me and thunders 
so I ean not hear what you say to the contrary.” 


General Discussion of Trade Conditions. 


The Chair—-Gentlemen, I know that you will congratulate 
your officers for having secured the consent of Mr. Scarritt 
to frame his admirable address. It has. been instructive 
and admirable and I am sure you have all enjoyed it and 
will join me in thanking him. 

In arranging onr program, as I stated this morning, we 
planned to give the committees, who are appointed on five 
important subjects, an opportunity this afternoon for con- 
ference, in order that they may be prepared to report 
promptly to-morrow morning at 10:30 o'clock, and they will 
need considerable time this afternoon and evening. We 
planned to devote the balance of this session to a gene ral 
exchange of ideas on trade conditions or any other subject 





where as in Texas, yellow pine lumbermen have nothing to 
tear tor the balance of 1912. We have suffered in Texas 
for the last year or two years from a_ shortage of feed 
crops. The money the farmers should have put into im- 
provements hes gone to buy corn. This year we are already 
gathering a big wheat crop and a big oat crop. Half of the 
State—the southern half-—has a corn crop practically made. 
In the northern half the fields are in such a condition that 
ene rain in July will assure us a good corn crop. The entire 
State feels that it is going to raise more corn than it will 
need for its own use. Our money crop, cotton, is a little 
late, but in fine condition. The retail lumbermen of the 
State feel more hopeful than they have felt for over five 
years. A lumber trade condition in Texas which usually 
does not come until the middle of July started this year 
early in April and we have had the biggest trade for this 
season of the year, I believe, that we have ever seen. Things 
are looking fine for a good year’s business if we do not get 
in a hurry for our golden eggs and kill the goose ourselves, 
[ can say as a general rule for my Texas brethren in the 
lumber business that they are not taking that step. For 
the last 60 days I have interviewed every traveling man in 
the machinery and supply lines and every lumberman com- 
ing into the office and up to the present time 9 have not 
found a single instance of anybody increasing his produc- 
tion. Hf that policy is followed I look for a better year 
than even that famous year 1907. [Applause. ] 
Opinions Regarding Outlook. 

The Chair then suggested a general canvass of 
those present for their opinions on the outlook, and 
began with Charles S. Keith. 

Mr. Keith—I have not been home for several days, but 
when I left there my recollection is that there were on our 
order files for yard stock about 45 days’ supply, possibly a little 
less. Our orders for export, coastwise, railroad and special 
saw bills are enough to carry us into September. From 
what I can see of general conditions in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Kansas and Nebraska the corn crop looks good. 
In Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania and Michigan the 
wheat crop is practically a failure, but as to corn, though 
it is too enrly to tell, it looks as though we would have a 
heavy crop. ; te 

Statistically I think the lumber situation is in the best 
shape I have ever seen it for the last 10 years. I believe 
the condition of stocks in the hands not only of manufac- 
turers but of retailers is low. With such conditions con- 
fronting us we can not help feel the outlook for lumber this 
vear is encouraging. I believe it is not going to stop with 























December 31, but is going to continue into next year, Un- 
fortunately we can not get together and talk prices very 
much, but we are free agents and can raise our own prices 
and take advantage of the situation before us, and that is 
what our company is going to do. 


only 8O per cent of our production that has heretofore been 
made for the yard trade that is going into that trade at the 
present time. I should say that the outlook, possibly bar 
ring politics, was never better for the season. Of course it 
is too early to predict what the possible outcome of our 
total crop will be, and everything depends upon that, but | 

y that everything iooks very favorable. West of the 
sippi River has consumed much less lumber than usual 
t_is year, but conditions now are very favorable. 





Kansas Money Crop Matured. 


In Kansas the money crop, wheat, is matured ond in that 
State, unless their corn crop is a failure, things will be in 
good shape. Oklahoma is in good shape as far as wheat is 
concerned, and wheat and cotton are their money crops. Ot 
course, we all know the situation of the steel and iron 
market andthe demand for factory stuff, the stuff that goes 
into that kind of consumption. The demand for low-grad¢ lum 
ber is much stronger than for higher grades, brought about by 
some increase in the demand for box material and by the flood 
condition, which led to the cutting off of hardwood mil!s 
producing low-grade lumber which has hitherto gone into 
boxes. I think most of the mills that cater to export trade 
are sold for three or six months for their entire capacity 
From that standpoint, the order supply is ail that we could 
wish for. The only reason that prevents the withdrawing 
of the sale of our stock from the market temporarily is that 
we fear trouble with car supply in the fall and the fact that 
we would disorganize our mills by closing down the planing 
mill. It will, however, be our purpose to operate on as 
small a planing mill order file as possible for the next 30 
or GO days, until the turning point has been reached. 





W. B. Pettibone, Louisiana Central Lumber Co.—Stocks 
are lighter than a year ago. Our files are normal. Every 
thing looks encouraging for a good trade this fail. In 





northern Missouri, where we are interested in some lumber 
yards, the trade was very light during the spring months, 
bout new that the planting is over trade is picking up, as is 
genera'lly the case. We have never been very optimistic 
about the future of yellow pine until the time shall come 
which Mr. Keith says is here now, when we shall have 
reached the maximum production. 1 think he is correct, 
that we have good times ahead of us, and I hope that he is 
We have 4,000,000 feet less lumber than January 1. with 
an exceedingly strong demand on dimension. We have a 
full order file good for at least 30 days, and we enter largel 
to yard trade cutting 10 or 15 per cent into timber and 
special stock. We find the trade especially strong for June, 
Which has not been known in our history since 1907. If 
we do not overproduce by running nights, I can not see any 
Cisaster ahead of us. 

Edwin Bower. Eagle Lumber Co—-We have reduced our 
stock since January 1 about 2,500,000 feet. Our bookings 
have been along conservative lines and our order file is 
sufficient to keep our shipping department busy for about 
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two weeks. There has been 


a heavy demand for low-grade 
lumber and I am glad to say 


there is a demand developing 


for the higher grades. There is much lumber going into 
home consumption, and one of our neighbors told me _ that 
he was putting about 60 per cent of his output into home 


consumption. There is not that much of our output sold at 
home, but it is a larger percentage than we have had in 
previous years. 

Oo. L. Benway, Natalbany Lumber Co.—We have about 50 
per cent of the stock we had on hand a year ago. We are 
now bout 18,000,000 feet below normal and have reduced 
9,000,000 feet since the first of the year. Our stocks are 
broken considerably. We are turning down orders and are 
getting some inquiries on which we are not quoting at all. 
We are constantly making advances on items when we run 
short of them. We have practically reached the list on the 
movement of right-hand items, and I believe we have. in- 
formed our salesmen that we expect to raise on practically 
all the right-hand items of the list within 90 days. I be- 
lieve we have reason for congratulating ourselves over the 
optimistic prospect notwithstanding the efforts of politicians 
to kill off business, considering the things that went on in 
Chicago last week and that I suppose are going on in Bal- 
timore at this time. 

Ss. H. Fullerton—My experience is much the same as others 
who have spoken. I think the tide has set onward and up- 
ward and that prices of iumber will steadily advance. I do 
not believe we are ever going to see low-priced lumber again 
such as we have had in the last four or five years. We 
have on hand sufficient orders to keep the mills running as 
to yard stock and as far as building stock is concerned. 
After hearing the talks here 1 think I will go home and get 
our sales manager to put up prices about $1 a thousand. 

what is the use of realizing that this situation 






I do not see 
n us unless we can take some advantage of it. I see 
my friend, Johnson, sitting here and I expect he will put 
his price up about $1.50 in order to save some of it for a 
higher price later. 

M. L. Fleishel—We have all the orders we want. We are 
not sold ahead as heavily as some, but we could have been. 
I do not think things could look better than they do right 
now. 


is 


Coming Into Their Own Again. 


Cc. D. Johnson—I have about come to the conclusion that 
the manufacturers of yellow pine lumber are about to come 
back into their own. Probably there are a good many rea- 
sons for that. One of the reasons is the unusual demand 
for export, the unusual demand for coastwise business, the 
heavy buying by the railroads and the car companies. A 
world of lumber jnto those four channels. Another 
reason is that there has developed a large demand in the 
southern States—-Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. 
Another thing about the lumber business is that there has 
been practically no expansion of business in the last five 
vears. You can count on one hand the new mills; that is, 
of representative concerns. ‘There have been hundreds of 
mills which have gone out of business from various causes. 
Some have gone broke: some have cut out: some have quil 
for the reason that they covld not buy timber at a_ price 
that they could get their money back by manufacturing it 
into lumber at the prices that have prevailed. My con- 
clusion is that the manufacturing capacity of the South 
today is not anything like it was four years ago. The 
business is now in the hands of the larger manufacturers. 
Nearly all the timber in the South belongs to the manufac- 
turers, Another thing to take into account is this: In the 
five years since the lumber business went into a slump there 
are 8,000,000 more people in the United States, and this 
large increase in population is especially dependent upon the 
manufacturers of yellow pine because it has come in the 
South.and Southwest. 

Taking all these things into consideration, there is no rea 
son why the mannfacturers of yellow pine lumber should not 
take hold of their business and demand prices that will = 
remunerative. I hardly think any manufacturer who keeps 
his books correctly, taking into account all the things that 
should be put into his cost sheets, can produce lumber at 
less than $17 or $18 a thousand. We have been selling for 
five years on a basis of probably not over $13. Now this 
organization represents the capacity of about 4,000,000,000 
feet. There is 20,000,000,000 feet of timber that we have 
simply thrown away. We have recived no profit on it. That 
is all wrong. I am satisfied that conditions are now ripe and 
the time is here; the country wants the lumber, and I am 
satisfied that if we ask the price it will yield us $17 to 
$17.50 average. We can get it just as well as not. 

W. H. Dulany, of Hannibal, Mo.—My remarks are along 
the line of what the mayor of Kansas City said in Canada 
ut the time of a convention of the different city officials. 
The rains and floods this summer and early spring have 
‘urtailed the output considerably and the same cause has 
given promise of a mighty good crop. In these particulars 
God has been mighty good to you and it is time for you to 
do something for vourselves. [Laughter and applause. } 

se 1itman, of Caro, Tex.—The conditions in our 
country Mr. Weiner has stated fully. Our order files are 
full. We have only a small mill, but we find that the trade 
for lumber in east Texas has developed far beyond our 
expectations The country is fast developing and where 
two or three years ago we would sell no lumber a great deal 
is being consumed. Most of our output is sold in towns 
close to our mill where we have a cheap freight rate, 
cheaper than the other fellow. This enables us to get a 


goes 















good f. 0. b. price for a large percentage of our lumber and 
we do not have to go into the big markets and compete 
with our people. East Texas is fast coming to the front as 
a lumber consuming territory. We have a harder time to 
keep our order file down than to fill it. The only way to 
get good prices right now is to be able to ship it right 


now. We are trying to get our order file down to where 
we can seli to-day and ship to-morrow. 

S. H. Chatten, Kansas City, Mo.—Our order file is about 
normal. Our stock is below normal. I can not see any- 
thing in the situation but what makes me optimistic. I 
just returned from a trip to the Pacific Coast, going over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and coming back over 
the Union Pacific and Burlington. If there is a_ prettier 
sight than the crops through that country I do not know 
where it could be found. In talking with the people they 
say that while there was as much apparent moisture a year 
to-day the subsoil now is thoroughly wet through 
everywhere. I talked some about the prices of lumber and 
asked them why they were not getting several dollars more 
a thousand for yard stock. They said if they did they 
would lose their trade for yellow pine. I talked with some 
yellow pine people and they said the same thing as to 
Pacific Coast fir. I think that both classes are standing in 
their own light. I do not see any reason why yard stock 
should not be bringing $2 to $5 a thousand more than it is 
wringing It is worth it. I tried to be conservative in tell- 
ing them about our conditions, but I do not believe they 
believed a great deal of it, especially when I said stringers 
were quoted at $33 to $35, and if a man had stringers to sell 





ago as 


he could promise prompt shipments and could quote $35 
without question. They were selling them for $12 to $12.50. 
It is absolutely ridiculous the things that are being done, 


and these two lines ought to get in closer touch with each 
other and try to get posted as to the conditions. They want 
to do it if they can only figure that conditions justify it. 
When they learn our conditions their price will certainly 
advance there and this will help yellow pine yard stock at 
the same time. 

Cc. G. Atchinson, Freeman Smith Lumber Co.—We find 
prospects extremely bright. Our order file is heavier than 
it has been for two years. We have about 30 days’ run 
now. with the stock 20 per cent less than on January 1. 

W. T. Murray, Fordyce Lumber Co.--Conditions are very 
bright. We have had a large stock of lumber this vear, 
owing to the fact that we were not too anxious to sell the 
latter part of last year, but last month we reduced it 850.- 
000 feet, and will probably reduce it about three-fourths of 


a million feet this month. The price is more satisfactory 
than it has been for three years. 

President Carpenter at this time brought the expe- 
rience meeting to a close, stating that the rest of the 
afternoon would be given to committee work, and 
adjournment took place at 4:10 p. m. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The committee on resolutions brought in the follow- 
ing resolution regarding the death of H. H. Wheless: 

Whereas, It has been ordained by Divine Providence, at 
whose behest all humans bow, that H. H. Wheless should 
cease mortality for immortality; and 

Whereas, In the death of H. H. Wheless we have suffered 
a loss, not only as a business associate but also as friends 
of almost lifelong standing; and 

Whereas, We feel this loss deeply; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this record of our attitude of friendship for 
the late H. H. Wheless be spread upon the record and placed 
in the archives of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; and be in further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be engrossed and sent to 
his family as a mark of our esteem for him. 


Forest Products =xposition. 

Whereas, A very general movement has grown up among 
the lumbermen of the country within the last three months, 
looking toward the holding of a series of forest products 
exposition in the United States; and 

Whereas, This movement has been indorsed by 11 lumber 
trade associations of the country, and by 11 trade publica- 
tions, directly and collaterally interested in lumber; and 

Whereas, The leading lumbermen of 26 States have indorsed 
this movement officially, and 

Whereas, We understand that a forest products exposition 
company is now being organized in an informal way by mem- 
bers of the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
A ciation, and by the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, and 






Whereas, The whole affair is worthy of indorsement; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
in convention assembled, in semiannual meeting, at the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, June 28-29, 1912, extends, also, its 
indorsement to the movement, trusting that those materially 
interested will prosecute their efforts to a successful finish 
of this laudable undertaking. 


Extra Milling of Lumber. 
The reports of committees being next in order the 
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KEITH, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 


Member of the Committee on Legislation. 
report of the committee on extra milling of lumber 
without additional cost was called for. 

W. T. Murray was temporarily absent from the room 
and M. L. Fleishel and others spoke briefly on the 
subject. Upon Mr. Murray’s return he took up the 
discussion and the following report of the committee 
was submitted: 


Investigation shows that it has become the practice of 
some mills to perform extra service in the finishing of lum- 
ber for shipment without adding the cost or any other 
charge for such service, such as dressing finish of all widths 
and thicknesses four sides. at the same price of surfaced 
two sides; shipping common dimension S4S to standard 
size for SIS1E, with no extra charge; running No. 1 and 2 
common boards to the various patterns of drop and barn 
siding at same price of S2S boards; dressing and matching 
4-inch and 6-inch No. 2 fencing at the S2S fencing price, 
etc.; the working of 38-inch stock to factory flooring pat- 
terns with its consequent accumulation of culls at the price 
of the rough pieces. 

We also find that in the finished sizes of moulded case 
and base and jamb stock instead of holding to the standard 
widths laid down in the classification of widths of finished 
stocks at which 4, 6, 8 and 10 inch are charged for certain 
finished widths, it has become the practice of many, if not 
all mills, to finish casings, for instance, to 45-inch at a 
5-inch count instead of 6-inch count, notwithstanding 41%4- 
inch casings should be counted 6-inch according to our 
classification. 

All these and many more of like kind of practices are in 
the opinion of your committee wrong in practice as tending 
to disregard the standardization established by this associa- 
tion, and in ziving service for which no return is had. 

The continuation of these practices can only result in 
demoralization of our standard rules and classification and 
loss of profit to the manufacturer, as it is only a question 
of a short time until every mill will be forced to meet the 
miil that gives without charge short count instead of strip 
count and mouiding work for the price of rough or S2S 
stock. 

Your committee earnestly recommends to this body that 
some action looking to the discontinuance of these prac- 
tices be had, and that in every case where stock is worked 
to other than standard sizes proper charge be made, not 
only for the count of the piece fo lumber it requires, but for 
the additional cost of any and all special workings, and the 
acceptance in every case of the off-grade accumulation in 
running special stock at preportionate prices. 

W. T. Murray, 
M. L. FLEISHEL, 
A. E. KERR. 


Mr. Murray, in discussing this subject, said in some 
cases manufacturers were working dimension on four 


sides instead of two at the same price and planing 
boards on four sides with 44-inch rounds, instead of 
*%-inch rounds as provided for by the specifications. 
He deprecated such practices as only another way oi 
cutting prices, and stated that in all cases on such 
work the customer should be required to take the 
accumulation of off grades. 

M. B. Nelsor was called upon and stated that this 
subject had been a bone of contention for a number 
of years at the meetings. He did not believe that 
the plan of selling special stock machine run was 
practical and said it was now nearly a dead issue 
His company followed the practice of requiring the 
customer to take the off grades at an agreed price 
and billing the exact amount of each grade. With 
quantities thus shown a reinspection at destination is 
possible if required, and there is no room for an argu- 
ment on the part of the customer that he has been 
given a larger percentage of the low-grade product 
than actually oeeurred in its working from rough 
lumber of a given grade. 

Mr. Nelson also called attention to a discrepancy 
in the classification. He said that 5-inch finish may 
be worked four sides to 414-inch, but on a round-cor- 
nered 41-inch casing they want to charge for 6-inch 
stock. He did not think that was right or that it 
was impossible to justify it to the customer. 

He concluded by saying that under conditions which 
have existed since the panic the customer has been 
able largely io dictate in such matters, but that now 
there should be a strengthening of attitude on the 
part of manufacturers. 

C. D. Johnson was called upon, and said that his 
experience had been much the same, the chief trouble 
being on casing and base. He believed the difficulty 
could be corrected and should be. 

The Chair—The classification we now have provides for 
certain methods and we are not following them. 

’. D. Johnson—lI do not think that the classification as 
to casing and base has ever been adopted in a regular way. 
The markets are different. They take different patterns 
snd some taken one width and some another. If the ques- 
tion is properly worked out a great deal of good will come 
out of it. We try to run our mills without having any 
accumulation of special pattern stock. When it comes to 
the question of selling B and better finish or separating the 
grades that is a matter of individual judgment. It depends 
upon where they are shipping and what their facilities are. 

Eli Wiener stated he had to leave, but wished to 
register his objection to the adoption of the commit- 
tee’s report because it made recommendations «as 
to the price to be charged for extra milling, which he 
considered to be entirely outside of the functions of 
the association. This matter received some discussion 
and Mr. Keith and others took the position that it 
was entirely froper for the committee or the associ- 
ation to recommend such action to the members as 
long as it was not a matter of agreement. In the 
end, however, on a motion of Mr. Keith, it was 
referred to a special committee to be considered before 
action was taken on it by the association, and it was 
understood that this committee would have charge of 
it until the annual meeting and would report at that 
time. The motion was seconded by Mr. Long, and 
Mr. Long, continuing, spoke as follows: 

{ do not know whether what I have got to say bears 
directly on this motion, but that is all immaterial if we 
obtain definite results from the suggestion. In listening to 
ihe discussion of the subject I am led to conclude that it 
might be well for us to have a meeting every 30 or 60 
days of as many manufacturers as we could get to attend 
for the purpose of discussing matters pertaining to the 
general interests and conditions of the business and_ par- 
ticularly all such as I would entitle ‘Abuses of the trade.” 

Mr. Long argued the subject at further length, stat- 
ing that with but two meetings a year the effect of 
the meetings was soon dissipated, only 10 or 15 per 
cent of the yellow pine production being represented 
at the meeting, and this small percentage soon losing 
a grip upon the recommendations. He suggested a 
special committee on trade abuses to make a. careful 
study of such matters and keep in touch with them 
and to call these trade meetings as often as such com- 
mittee might desire and think beneficial. 

The Chair approved this suggestion, and it was held 
over to be taken up as new business. 


Terms of Sale. 


M. B. Nelson reported informally for the committee 
on terms and sale. The committee had no definite 
report to recommend at this time. He referred, how- 
ever, very interestingly to actual conditions existing, 
particularly as to cash discounts. He said in part: 

A few years ago we had a 10-day discount of 2 per cent. 
It was pretty well accepted. It was extended to 15 days 
because 10 days was not sufficient time. The National as- 
sociation at the first sor second meeting indorsed this and 
reduced the discount to 1% per cent. <A lot of manufac- 
turers endeavored to have these terms respected by the 
buyers and they all met with the same difficulty, and finally 
2 per cent again became universal. They tried to get 
remittances in within 15 or 20 days. The actual average 
was about 25, Today from the best information we ean get it is 
probably 30 days. That means the manufacturer is paying 2 
per cent for the use of money 30 days, or 24 per cent a 
year. Some insist on deducting 2 per cent within five days 
from arrival of car and that is practiced by the Pacific 
coast manufacturers. With 7 per cent of the trade you 
can not get them to pay before the car arrives, and then 
they deduct 2 per cent, and some, especially in the large 
cities, will take as long as 30 days after the car reaches 
destination. If you write them they come back with the 
statement that the car may have been in the city at the time 
shown on the expense bill. but it was not set in their yard 
for 10 days or so afterward, and that the bookkeeper was 
off on a vacation or they have some other excuse, and they 
say no one else questions the sending of remittances in that 
way and that “if that is your custom we will look elsewhere 
for supplies.”” In a few instances discounts have been taken 
70 days after shipment. ‘The car was at destination 3” 
days before. Some say they pay all bills on the 10th of the 
month and make that an excuse for delays and, of course, 
do not pay the invoice until the freight bill gets to them. 

We have spent a great deal of time in trying to devise 
Setters in such a way as not to offend customers and to 
convince them that we considered terms of sale just as 
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much a part of the price as the amount stated in the in- 
voice. 

This matter I have discussed at the meetings I have 
attended of the Lumber Trades Congress. It has been dis- 
cussed by the retailers. Some of them admit it is an evil 
and they would like to see it stopped, but every man is 
trying to get for himself all he can. There are so few that 
attend our conventions of the whole body of manufacturers 
that the practice will hardly be affected by any recom- 
mendation we might make here. 

The speaker further showed that the man who dis- 
counts his bill gets his lumber about 30 cents a thou- 
sand less, or an allowance of $6 a car. In his own 
business, owing to the percentage who generally dis- 
counted their bills, the cash discounts amounted to 
about 18 cents a thousand on the total average sales. 
The committee wished to be continued until the annual 
meeting in order that it might have opportunity to 
study the matter further and consult the larger body 
of manufacturers in order to see if suitable uniforra 
terms of sale could be drawn up. Upon suggestion 
of the Chair this verbal report of the committee was 
referred to the same committee which was:to consider 
the question of special milling, and this was done on 
the motion of C. S. Keith. O. L. Benway also called 
attention to the fact that the matter of settlement of 
local checks was also considered by the meeting. 


The Bulletin, Legislation and Stumpage Values. 


The report of the committee on advisability of issu- 
ing a bulletin was called for. Secretary Smith, report- 
ing for Chairman White, who was absent, recom- 
mended the issuance of a bulletin at stated intervals, 
probably semi-monthly, to contain the information pre- 
viously sent out by mimeograph and such other infor- 
mation as might be desirable. The cost would not he 
materially greater than the present method, the ap- 
pearance would be better, and it was thought perhaps 
would be given more attention and probably be given 
more careful filing. This suggestion of the committee 
was adopted. 

The committee on legislation then reported, Charles 
S. Keith, chairman, making the report, and the con- 
vention went into executive session to hear and dis- 
cuss it. The purpose of the report was to prepare 
a more systematic method of keeping track of new 
legislation and of presenting to State legislatures and 
to the national legislative bodies the interests of the 
lumber manufacturers. 

The report of the committee on stumpage value was 
called for. S. H.. Fullerton reporting requested that 
the committee be given further time until the annual 
meeting in order to get a wider range of information. 
He spoke briefly, stating that the probable average 
charge for stumpage at the present time was around 
$4 or $5 a thousand. He considered this too low, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that within 10 or 15 years 
at least 70 per cent of the present existing supply will 
have been manufactured and can not be replaced 
except by reforestation. 

Charles S. Keith then presented a resolution in 
general terms indorsing the idea of forest products 
expositions, which was adopted. 


Publicity. 

The Chair stated that there was no report from the 
committee on advertising, Chairman J. B. White being 
absent. This apparently harmless announcement pre- 
cipitated considerable discussion. R. A. Long rose and 
stated that upon investigation he had found that 
during the first three months of the year $13,600 
approximately had been contributed, of which his own 
company had about 23 per cent. He had, therefore, 
given notice that after the first quarter its own 
subscription would be discontinued unless a larger 
number of manufacturers were interested in the move- 
ment. 

Mr. Fullerton stated that his own company had 
taken this same position. Mr. Benway stated that 
his company had not done this as yet but certainly 
would do so if others discontinued. Upon further 
discussion it was learned that the amounts referred 
to covered the assessment both for the National cam- 
paign and for the yellow pine campaign, 1 cent a 
thousand for each. Secretary Smith’s report had 
shown that the amount sent to the National adver- 
tising campaign had amounted to $3,900 up to the 
25th of June, representing a similar amount to be 
used by the yellow pine committee. 

Mr. Long—I do not know what I should say with refer- 
ence to our own association. I am rather inclined to believe 
at this moment that if there is no greater disposition to 
contribute than this report-shows our position would be the 
same with reference to that, but I would not take a definite 
position to-day with reference to the fund for advertising 
yellow pine. 

The Chair stated that he thought a great many who 
were not paying for the combined movement—half go- 
ing to the National campaign and half to the yellow 
pine—would be entirely willing to pay 1 cent to be 
devoted entirely to yellow pine advertising. Mr. 
Keith spoke, stating that he did not incline to favor 
the advertising proposition, although he believed 
heartily in the work that had been done in exploiting 
wood paving block. There was considerable discus- 
sion of the matter. Mr. Smith explained to some 
extent what the committee was actually doing. Mr. 
Long stated that in order to secure efficient coopera- 
tion it was necessary for a man to submit lis indi- 
vidual opinion somewhat to the opinion of the major- 
ity, and Mr. Keith, whose company. contributed last 
year but had not renewed its contribution, stated that 
it would come back in and contribute, provided, of 
course, there was not a withdrawal of others from the 
proposition. C. D. Johnson said he was in favor of 
the direct advertising of yellow pine, but not at all 
interested in the National plan of advertising, which 
was intended to benefit the other woods as well. 
Leonard Bronson explained the National plan as one 


intended to secure the use of wood as against substi- 
tutes, no particular wood being mentioned. The Chair 
announced that there was no action that could be 
taken at this time, as a call for the assessment had 
been sent out to members and they would individually 
no doubt show their approval and interest in the 
work. He paid a tribute to the efficient labor of 
Chairman White and Secretary Smith in handling the 
yellow pine appropriation, small as it was, which had 
all been placed in architectural and building publica- 
tions except $2,300 for 1912 which had been given for 
some farm paper advertising, largely by way of 
experiment. 

The Long proposition for special committee on trade 
abuses was then taken up and adopted, and there being 
no objection the Chair ruled that upon its appoint- 
ment this committee, which is to consist of a suitable 
number of members to cover the subjects, will also 
be the committee to have charge of the reports on 
terms of sale and on special milling, as already pro- 
vided. This committee is to have the power of appoint- 
ing subcommittees on special matters from its own 
membership or from the general membership of the 
association, and also to call meetings of the association 
at any time. 

The afternoon of Saturday was devoted to a confer- 
ence of owners and officers of southern tapline railroads, 
whe discussed various matters relating to the shortline 
roads. 

Those Present. 
Cc. G. Atkinson, Millville, Ark.; Freeman Smith Lbr. Co. 
M. L. Alexander, Alexandria, La. 
O. L. Bonway, Hammond, La.; Natalbany Lbr. Co. 


W. _H. Bissell, Laurel, Miss.; Wausau Southern Lbr. Co. 
B. K. ‘Bolinger, Shreveport, La.; S. H. Bolinger Co. 





H. H. FOSTER, OF MALVERN, ARK. ; 
Prominent in Committee Work. 


B. R. Bonner, Houston, Tex.; Kirby Lbr. Co. 
Edw. Bower, Eagle Mills, Ark.; Eagle Lbr. Co. 
F. C. Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Mo. Lbr. & Ld. Ex. Co. 
L. J. Boykin, Houston, Tex.; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 

W. M. Burns, Chicago; Marsh & Truman Lbr, Co. 

S. J. Carpenter, Winnfield, La.; Pres., Y. P. M. A. 

G. C. Clark, Winnfield, La.; Tremont Lbr. Co. 

R. C. Clark, Chicago; Tremont Lbr. Co. 

W. G. Collar, Merrill, Wis.; W. G. Collar Lbr. Co. 

Ben Collins, Chicago; Ben Collins Lbr. Co. 

Edw. C. Crossett, Davenport, Iowa; Crossett Lbr. Co. 

F. G. Dickman, Wiggins, Miss.; Finkbine Lbr. Co. 

H. H. Foster, Malvern, Ark.; Wis. & Ark. Lbr. Co. 

G. J. Fullerton, Minneapolis, Minn.; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 
G. H. Grandin, Cleveland, Ohio; La. Central Lbr. Co. 

A. C. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y.; Great Southern Lbr. Co. 

F. L. Hayward, Eagle Mills, Ark.; Eagle Lbr. Co. 

R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, La.; Industrial Lbr. Co. 

Cc. D. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo.; Frost-Johnson Lbr. Co. 

Cc. W. Jones, Plainview, Ark.; Ft. Smith Lbr. Co. 

A. W. Judd, Wilmar, Ark.; Gates Lbr. Co. 

Cc. S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; Central Coal & Coke Co. 

A. R. Kerr, Dayton, Tex.; Dayton Lbr. Co. 

Adair Lockman, Houston, Tex.; American Lbr. Co. 

S. H. McLaughlin, Laurel, Miss.; Wausau Southern Lbr. Co. 
S. M. Morris, Lufkin, Tex.; Lufkin Land & Lbr. Co. 

W. T. Murray, Fordyce, Ark.; Fordyce Lbr. Co. 

M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo.; Long Bell Lbr. Co. 

J. S. Otis, Logtown, Miss.; H. Weston Lbr. Co. 

W. B. Pettibone, Clarks, La.; La. Central Lbr. Co. 

John A. Sargent, Kansas City, Mo.; Central Coal & Coke C 
W. 6 





c. Searritt, Kansas City, Mo.; solicitor. 

L. L. Seibel, Kansas City, Mo.; Ft. Smith Lbr. Co. 

Cc. E. Slagle, Clarks, La.; La. Central Lbr. Co. 

H. R. Swartz, St. Louis, Mo.; Colonia] Lbr. & Tbr. Co. 
M. G. Truman, Chicago; Marsh & Truman Co. 

L. T. Walker, Chicago; Fourche River Lbr. Co. 

J. W. Watzek, Davenport, Iowa; Crossett Lbr. Co. 

Eli Wiener, Keltys, Tex.; Angelina Co. Lbr. Co. 

7. T. Whiteman, Caro, Tex.; Saner-Whiteman Lbr. Co. 
Charles Wulflin, Evansville, Ind.; Wulflin-Luhring Lbr. Co. 
T. J. Warren,. St. Louis, Mo.; chief inspector Y. P. M. A. 
George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary Y. P. M. A. 
Scott Short, St. Louis, Mo.; Y. P. M. A. 

Cc. E. Borgeson, Chicago; Ala.-Miss. Lbr. Co. 

H. H. Cust, Arbo, Miss.; Lumber Mineral Co. 

R. S. Davis, Kansas City, Mo.; Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 

E. E. Eversull, St. Louis, Mo.; W. T. Ferguson Lbr. Co. 
W. D. Kimball, Chicago; Kimball-Sullivan Lbr, Co. 

R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo.; Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 


M. Mehaffey, Little Rock, Ark.; A. J. Neimeyer Lbr. Co. 
we 
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Hubert Norman, Chicago: Y. P. N. A. | 

F. W. Pettibone, Orvisburg, Miss.; Champion Lbr. Co. 

G. W. Smith, Little Rock, Ark.; A. J. Neimeyer Lbr. Co. 
R. D. Sullivan, Chicago; Kimball-Sullivan Lbr. Co. 

J. A. Spencer, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. P. Conklin Lbr. Co. 
Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex.; Beaumont Lbr. Co. 
S$. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 
Robert Fullerton, Des Moines, Iowa. 

M. L. Fleishel, Fullerton, La.; Gulf Lbr. Co. 


Visitors. 


U. S. Epperson, Kansas City, Mo.; Lumbermen’s Underwriters’ 
Alliance. , 

Cc. H. Leib, Chicago; British-American Timber Co. 

M. C. Bradley, St. Louis, Mo.; Pere Marquette Railway. . 

P. P. Brook, Milwaukee, Wis.; Paroling & Hannischfegar Co. 

Leonard Bronson, Chicago; Mer. National Lbr. Mfrs. Assn. 

Frank T. Byrne, St. Louis, Mo.; Pere crn el Railway. 
bert Cone, Chicago; American Lumberman. 

Rev, W. c. Covert, Chicago; no diag a Pres. Church. 

E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago; American sumberman. 

R. S. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis.; Sec., Nor. Hem. & Hwd. M. Assn. 

Franklin H. Smith, Chicage; Forest Service. 





Arthur Fritsch, Chicago; Paroling & Hannischfegar Co. 
James Maloney, Chicago: Maloney Belting Co 

G. M. Payne, Kansas City, Mo. ° 

Guy H. Mallam, New Orleans, La. 


OUTINGS OF THE CLUBS. 


Various Means of Recreation Prove En- 
joyable to Lumbermen. 











WHOLESALERS ARRANGING FOR OUTING. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 1.—The Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association is arranging for its 
summer meeting and outing, which will take place some 
time next month, and at which there will be some lively 
scrimmages for honors on the golf links. 





FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS IN OUTING. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 1.—Last Tuesday the annual 
outing of the Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association was given and many of the local lumber 
manufacturers and retail dealers made the trip as 
guests of the furniture manufacturers. The steamer 
D,. A. Nisbet and barge were chartered for the trip and 
the merrymakers went several miles up the river, where 
the boat was tied up. Refreshments were served and 
some of the boys spent most of the day in fishing, sev- 
eral good catches being reported. 





INDIANAPOLIS RETAILERS ENTERTAIN 
VISITORS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 2.—About 80 lumbermen 
from Terre Haute and Muncie were entertained in this 
city by Indianapolis retail lumbermen last Saturday. 
The visitors got here early in the morning, remained 
until late at night and were kept busy enjoying them- 
selves throughout their stay. 

The Muncie and Terre Haute people came in on spe- 
cial electric interurban cars and were met by a local 
reception committee, which escorted the guests of the 
day to Germania Park, south of the city, in automobiles. 
Here an elaborate luach was served. Shortly after lunch 
the visitors and their hosts boarded special street cars 
and were taken to the Washington ball park, where a 
section of seats had been reserved for the Bronson- 
Brewer boxing match. After the fight the visitors were 
taken to the Columbia Club for a_ beefsteak dinner, 
which was served at 6 p. m. The dinner was wholly 
informal and consisted of beefsteak, potatoes and other 
substantial good things to eat. W. F. Johnson was 
toastmaster, and in a short talk told the visitors how 
glad the Indianapolis lumbermen were of the opportunity 
to entertain them. There were brief responses by 
Albert: Greeley, Muncie; Robert Snyder, Terre Haute; 
Augustus Frommer, Terre Haute, and H. C. Scearce, 
Mooresville, secretary of the Indiana Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

The committee that arranged the picnic and other 
events of the day consisted of W. F. Johnson, of the 
Johnson Lumber Co., chairman; George L. Maas, of the 
Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Co.; Joseph G. Brannum, of the 
Brannum-Keene Lumber Co., and W. L. Hamilton, of the 
Hamilton Lumber Co. 

The picnic was in reciprocation of the picnic given 
Indianapolis lumbermen by lumber interests of Terre 
Haute in the latter city last summer, 





BASKET PICNIC OF MEMPHIS CLUB. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 1.—The old-fashioned basket 
pienie given by the Lumber Club of Memphis Saturday 
on board the steamer Pattona, to the members of that 
organization, their wives, daughters, sons, sweethearts 
and friends, was one of the jolliest occasions in the 
history of a club which is famous for the entertainment 
proceedings it is capable of pulling off every now and 
then. There were more than 200 passengers on the 
boat and the only thing to mar the day was a rainstorm 
which came up in the afternoon, making it necessary to 
spend the greater portion of the day on the boat. A 
number of men’s races had been planned, and the ladies, 
too, were to pull off some racing stunts, but these fea- 
tures were postponed until late in the day when the 
rain came and spoiled them. The names of the entrants, 
however, were placed in a hat and prizes were awarded 
the victors by the drawing route. The ladies played 
bridge, and handsome prizes were awarded to the 
winners. 

A delightful luncheon was served on board the boat 
and there were likewise liquid refreshments served to 
all of the members and their guests. Baseball para- 
phernalia were carried along by those particularly fond 
of the national game, but there was no place around 
the elub house on Brandywine Island, where the boat 
was moored, for anything like a game of baseball. It, 
like some of the other amusement features planned by 
the enterprising entertainment committee, captained by 
that venerable and much beloved gentleman, John W. 
Dickson, had to be abandoned. ‘here was a splendid 
band aboard and those fond of dancing were given 
every opportunity to eajoy this amusement. 

The boat left Memphis at 10 a. m. and did not return 
until about 7:30 in the evening. The crowd was some- 
what tired when the boat reached the local harbor, but 
all were enthusiastic over the enjoyment of the day’s 
outing and voted the entertainment accorded by the 
Iumbermen one of the most successful in the history of 
that organization. 
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WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS’ SEMIANNUAL. 


Representative Gathering of Association Members—Discussion and Action on Wood Paving, Silo Stock, 
Coast Relations, Factory Safeguards—Community Development Handled Enthusiastically. 





SEATTLE, SVASH., June 28.—The semiannual meeting 
ot t West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associatios 
was held in the Henry Building assembly hall, this city 
to-day, in attendance a good representation of members 
from all parts of the north Coast. This being the semi 
inl 1 meetit there were several addresses on the pro- 
yram of the afternoon, all interesting and instructive. 
Those who talked were C. F. Hubbard, of the State labor 


commission; Robert B. Allen, who talked on the nationil 
advertising campaign; E. C. Hole, of the AMERICAN 
U who told of the work being carried on by 
MERICAN LUMBERMAN for community development; 
W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Minneapolis, who also talked on com 
munity development and the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants, which he also represents; and O. P. M. 
Goss, of the United 







RMAN, 


States timber testing station a‘ 

Seattle. Mr. Goss illustrated his address with stereopticon 
views. 

This morning the trustees met in the office of the 
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association in the White Building, and transacted their 
usual monthly routine business. Most of the cargo mem- 
bers of the association arrived in Seattle vesterday to 
attend a general meeting of cargo shippers, which was 
held yesterday afternoon. 


THE MEETING. 


Griggs called the meeting to order ai 
2 p. m., and the reading of the minutes were dispensed 
with. Secretary Thorpe Babcock made a short report. 
He stated that the association now has 137 members, 
and that the finances are in good condition. This, he 


President E. G. 





E. R. HOGG, SEATTLE, WASII We B: 


REPRESENTATIVES OF 


said, is a good barometer of conditions generally, as 
there has been a time when the dues did not come in as 
regularly as might have been the case. He also men- 
tioned having increased the subscription to the Lumber- 
men’s Blue Book. 


Advocated Wood Block Paving. 

Concerning wood block paving for Seattle, Mr. Bab- 
cock urged lumbermen to get busy and use every influence 
in their power to secure the use of blocks for severai 
Seattle business streets which will soon be repaved. He 
stated that if to secure the use of wood blocks by the 
city is not possible it may be possible to get a few blocks 
of this pavement used as a trial; and that he is certain 
it will undergo any tests favorably. Mr. 
there is a misa 


3abeock said 
prehension in the West concerning the 
quality of fir and its desirability for paving blocks. 

The secretary then urged that a resolution of thanks 
be sent by the association to the senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress from Washington and Oregon for 
their votes in behalf of free tolls through the Panama 
Canal. \ motion to this effect was made by E. G. 
4mes, of the Puget Mill Co., Seattle, and earried. 








The Manager’s Report. 

Miles of the association reported that 
at the mills, and that general lumber 
vood. He said that there has been a 
reduction of stocks since January 1 amounting to 37,150, 
000 feet, besides about 10,000,000 feet which was burned 
in mill fires. The excess of shipments over cuts for May, 
he stated, amounted to 21,800,000 feet, and that the sup- 
ply and demand are well regulated and the trade evenly 
balanced; that cutting orders are plentiful, crop pros- 
and a car shortage likely. 

The manager stated that the standard specifications for 
fir lumber recently submitted by the Associated Bureau 
of Grades to the American Railway Engineers & Main- 
tenance of Way Association have been adopted by that 
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hody. He strongly condemned the effort being made by 
certain interests to stir up a sentiment of a first-aid-to- 
injured-employees feature for the industrial insurance 
Act; saying that at present practically all mill employers 
have excellent provisions for first aid, and that under the 
present system if is possible for a workman to get better 
protection than it will be if such an act is put through 
the next legislature. 

Reporting for the claims department of the association, 
Manager Miles stated that 796 claims have been filed 
with this department, representing a total amount of 
$10,632.68; that 464 of claims, amounting to 
286.45, have been paid by the transportation compa- 
nies. He said that while +2 members were now regu- 
larly patronizing this department it should be given the 
patronage of more of the members. 

Following his report, Maj. Griggs complimented Mr. 
Miles for his efforts in covering all the work of the 
association. Having just encountered a serious fire loss 
at his Tacoma mill, Mr. Griggs, from the depths of his 
experience, advised all the millmen present to go home 
and have a thorough house cleaning around the mills, and 
look carefully to their fire protection. 


these 





Grading and Silo Stock. 


Reporting for the grading committee, J. H. Bloedel, 
of the Larson Lumber Co., Seattle, stated that the com- 
mittee hesitates at this time to make any recommenda- 
tion as to a standard pattern for silo stock. After a 
short talk by N. J. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash., in which he set forth the advan 
tages of the pattern used by the Indiana Silo Co., he 


urged that no definite pattern be adopted by the asso- 
ciation; the matter was referred to the committee on 
grades for furker consideration. Mr. Blagen moved, 
however, that 2,500 pounds a thousand feet be adopted as 
the standard weight for silo stoek, and the motion was 
carried. 


Protest Against San Francisco Boycott. 
Secretary Babcock then read the following resolution 
that had been adopted by the board of trustees at its 
morning session, concerning the reported San Francisco 
boycott on finished lumber products from Oregon and 
Washington: 


Whereas, There exists in San Francisco a boycott on finished 
lumber products from Oregon and Washington; and 

Whereas, The permitting of such a condition by the citizens 
of San Francisco is contrary to the spirit of cooperation and 
good will that has always and should always exist between the 
cities and people of the éntire Pacific coast, for the reason 
that no section of the Pacific coast can advance and properly 
progress without the support and cooperation of the entire 
ierritory, there being a mutual exchange of products by the 
manufacturers of the Northwest and the Southern coast; and 

Whereas, This boycott is utterly opposed to a righteous and 
decent business policy and will inevitably injure trade relations 
between the above-mentioned sections and interrupt the spirit 
cf harmony and cooperation now so pleasantly existing 
throughout the entire Pacific coast country in connection with 
the success of the Panama-Pacific Exposition to be held in 
San Francisco in 1912; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Asseciation in regular meeting assembled on this the 28th day 
of June, 1912, does most emphatically enter a protest against 
this boycott on finished lumber products of the Northwest, such 
boycott being unjust and unfair not only to the manufacturers 
but also to the employees, and exists without reason or excuse. 
The people of the Northwest accepting as they do many of the 
products of the southern coast territory, have a right to expect 
reciprocal recognition for the products of our mills and fac- 
tories; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to all the 
commercial and trade organizations of San Francisco, with 
request for consideration and response; this to the end that we 
may as promptly as possible know the attitude of those 
organizations regarding a matter of such immediate and vital 
importance to the entire interests of the Northwest. 

C. F. Hubbard, State labor commissioner, then ad- 


dressed the meeting, explaining first in a brief synopsis 
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the work and benefits of the commission, together with 
history of the formation and growth of such commis 


sions. He then took up the matter of safeguards on 
machines, stating that they can not be standardized, 


owing to the different machines needing different kinds 
of guards; that the prevention of accidents is a far more 
important matter than compensation after the accidents 
have happened, and that millmen did not seem to realize 
this, as they are ofttimes careless about safeguarding 
their machines, it even being considered a hardship by 
many that they are forced to do so. However, he stated 
that this State has made a good showing in regard to 
deaths and injuries occurring in mills and camps, con- 
sidering that there are between 90,000 and 100,000 men 
employed in this line of work. 


Advertising. 


Robert B. Allen, Seattle, then made a short talk on 
the National advertising campaign, which follows: 

Gentlemen, the ultimate consumer is not in the habit of 
lying awake nights thinking about the lumber business. I? 
it’s out of print it’s out of mind. Presidential candidates 
are well adveritsed every four years, but how many of you 
gentlemen here to-day can tell offhand who it was that ran 
with Bryan four years ago? Again I say when it is out 
of print it’s out of mind. Mr. Bryan's running mate at 
that time was John Kern of Indiana, and your forgetting it 
illustrates the point I have in mind. 

Therefore if you want this great lumber business to get 
its proper share of consideration from the consuming public 
-advertise. Advertising has made modern business—-every- 
body’s doing it except the lumber industry. Manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers of substitute building materials are 

i $3.000,000 a year for the privilege of “knocking on 
and you gentlemen are letting them get away with 
it. The Nation’s most successful business men are invest- 
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ing $624,000,000 a year in this great  business-getting 
science, and while some of this may be money wasted, ifs 
unprofitableness is only in its having been done incorrectly. 





Almost wholly on the strength of advertising a_ well- 
known Chicago mail order house has, in 16 years, estab- 
lished a business that requires 8,000 worth of stamp day 


a business which in February of this year drew -000.- 
000 from people a majority of whom had never seen the 
store, and knew of its existence only through the medium 
of the printed word. 

Stripped of all ambiguity, advertising is nothing more 
or less than the art of compelling interest and forcing ac- 
tion. The idea seems to have had its origin in the Bible 
at least that is where you find the basic principles of per- 
fect advertising. That Book has forced more action from 
humanity, and in a greater degree, than anything that ever 
has been published or is likely to be published. It offered 
the people something they wanted, or which after its per- 
usal they realized they needed—and that is the science of 
advertising. It did not consider that once was often enough 
to tell the message and expect it to be remembered. And 
please remember also that the Bible was the first to pro- 
claim wood as a building material, pronouncing the kine 
that adopted it the wisest man of his generation. if Solo- 
mon had picked on patent roofing I doubt if even his thou- 
sand wives could have redeemed his reputation. 


Requisites of Good Advertising. 


Good advertising is not mechanical. I[t must be strong, 
concise and original. The biggest thoughts are best ex- 
pressed in little words, coupled in short easy-reading para- 
graphs that permit effective display. 

That’s the kind of advertising that is contemplated by 
the special committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, judging from the advance copy which it has 
been my privilege to examine. And gentlemen, they have 
made no mistake. ‘That committee has planned for you the 
most perfect system possible in this most highly developed 
science of modern business. Every move has been along the 
line of the highest and most practical advertising prin- 
ciples, and the preliminaries are correct in every detail. 
The campaign from now on depends on you as lumbermen. 
It is up to you to furnish this committee with the means 
of executing the campaign on the same broad lines as it 
has been planned. You can make no mistake in responding 
to this call. Every cent that you contribute will be a con- 
structive force in your future business—an investment that 
will remain 2 permanent asset. 

I am especially free to talk to you on this subject be- 
eause the contemplated campaign does not enter the field 
of specialized trade paper advertising. The trade paper is 
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an important part of the business machinery of every pro- 
gressive manufacturer, jobber and merchant. There is no 
other class of publications in which advertisements are so 
essentially a part of the text, and the strength of the trade 
paper lies in the timeliness of its assured interest to the 
man looking for the latest authoritative word in his special 
enterprise. 

_ The trade papers are with your committee and with you 
in this important plan of carrying the message of wood 
and wood products to the consumer, who seems in a fair 
way to be following after false building gods. 

It has been urged that each wood should advertise itself. 
Well, there are about 30 commercial woods in this coun- 
try eligible to such advertising, and if you start 30 dif- 
ferent campaigns each endeavoring to make its particular 
wood a success we of the lumber family will shortly be as 
friendly to each other as a couple of Republicans seeking 
a presidential nomination. By all means forget the sep- 
arate species idea and adyertise wood as wood and against 
all substitutes. If you don’t the public will become con- 
fused and you might just as well turn over your advertis- 
ing funds to the cement people. ; 

Your special advertising committee is absolutely right in 
its analysis of the advertising needs for getting the lum- 
ber business up in the procession where it properly be- 
longs. The committee’s work shows a concentration of 
practical purpose and an enthusiasm that are deserving of 
the best support that is in you as individuals and the best 
support that is in the industry. 

At this point E. G. Ames told of the cargo meeting 
held the preceding day. He said reports indicated favor- 
able conditions; that there is a good healthy improvement 
in the market; that prices are firm and the mills have all 
the orders they want, and that the new domestic 6 list 
is being used generally. 

Community Development. 

E. €. Hole, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, then told 
something of the community development work being 
carried on by that paper, graphically illustrating his 
address by the use of a large map, showing a large num- 
her of towns throughout the Middle West which have a 
smaller population than they had 10 years ago. Mr. Hole 
said in part: 

Something like two years ago we received many letters 
from manufacturers, stating that they thought. the 
demand for lumber was falling off, and was not as large 
as it should be in proportion to our population. It seemed 
to a number of our manufacturing friends that there 
should be a larger and stronger demand for lumber. This 
set us to thinking, and we began investigating regarding 
the consumption of lumber and we found that in the large 
cities the councils in many instances are extending the 
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is an honorable business. He must show them that he 
wishes to cooperate with them as a citizen and as a 
patriot work toward an end wherein all shall be benefited; 
in other words, he should become one of his community's 
most influential citizens. 

We have asked him to join the commercial association 
of his town if he is not already a member, and to help 
start a building and loan association, if there is not one 
already in the town; to take an active interest in the 
things that pertain to the farmers; become a member of 
the farmers’ institute; contribute to the campaign for 
better roads; show the entire community that he has the 
welfare of each individual at heart, and that he is the 
friend of each. 

We soon discovered that the retail lumberman has not 
been a good advertiser; that if he carried an advertise- 
ment in the local newspaper it usually said ‘‘Lumber and 
Shingles.’’ We found that he was not able to write a 
very effective advertisement; that he was not in the busi- 
ness of ad writing, and so we began to suggest to him 
that he use some of our prepared advertisements that we 
supply to our subscribers. We made these advertisements 
of a home-building character and have running all through 
them a patriotic note, asking them to build up the town 
and country, to make good homes, to make better places 
to live, to repair the old worn-out places, and in order 
to get these advertisements into use we began simul- 
taneously a campaign with the local newspapers. We 
suggested to the local newspaper that it see the local 
lumberman, and in order that he might have something 
to talk about we sent the local editor samples of the 
advertisements, and wrote to the local editor that we 
furnish the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 52 attract- 
ively written advertisements that they may use in the 
weekly issues of his paper for a year. We send these in 
installments of 13 each. They are fresh, newsy, and of a 
character to make an impression. 





In addition to suggesting to the editor that he see the 
local lumber dealer. we have been supplying the news- 


papers with items, written from the local newspaper point 
of view, and for the purpose of building up the local 
community—items that have for their basis suggestions 





of things that can be done to help the local town and 
country roundabout; such as the good roads movement, 
rest rooms for the farmers’ wives, circulating library. 


and items with reference to farms and play grounds, and 
many other things of this character. We send these 
bulletins once a month, and to-day we are supplying 
more than 2,000 newspapers with this service, and every 
mail brings us requests to be placed upon our mailing 
jists. 

The Nigger in the Woodpile. 

There were such questions at the beginning of this cam- 
paign as ‘“‘Where is the nigger in the woodpile?’ ‘‘Where 
do you get off at?’ and ‘‘What kind of an ax have you 
got to grind?” and we showed that the community devel- 
opment idea was one that pertained to all the people, to 
all the merchants, to the welfare of their farmers and 
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land editors and lumbermen 


the auspices of the 


Empire 
kane, under 
rhere were 
of them 


was held in Spo- 
chamber of commerce. 
present 66 editors of local newspapers. Al 
listened with attention to the sug stions 
offered that they organize themselves into an a 
tion, having for its purpose the building up of 
local town and the contiguous country, and as a 
that meeting a very enthusiastic organization 
fected. We told them that they should be 
ized and that a large amount of the 
the national magazines that are being 
advertisers could be profitably and 
in the local newspapers. There is not any publication 
in the world that is more thoroughly read and appre- 
ciated than the local newspaper. It is read from the 
first left-hand column of the first page to the last right- 
hand column of the back page—read by the entire 
family, read by the children. Retail merchants tell us 
that the children are the greatest factor in indicating 
where the money shall be spent in local towns. There- 
fore the local newspaper is a medium that should be 
used and patronized by all of our large advertisers, and 
this organization of local editors being perfected through- 
out the West, and which we hope will be perfected 
throughout the United States, having State and inter- 
national organizations, will become a mighty force in 
developing trade for our merchants; it will have a won- 
derful influence on the advertising that is to be placed in 
the future, and among other things it will have a helpful 
influence on the patent insides. We should have stories 
in these patent insides of the voung men who stayed 
at home to help to develop the farms—to make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before—and there 
will be in those patent insides a harmonious intermin- 
gling with the local items needed to build up the town. 
All of this will be beneficial to the lumber business 

_ The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to be able to assist 
in this work, and it will continue it; pointing out to 
other communities as it has to these that have just 
flung the banner of community development to the 
breeze the desirability and advisability of a closer co- 
operation between the retail merchants and their local 
publications. ‘ 
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The Railroads’ Part. 

There is in addition to this the work that we have been 
doing in pointing out to the railroads that they are very 
much interested in the development of local communities. 
We have had the pleasure of interviewing several promi- 
nent railroad presidents, and have called to their atten- 
lion the facts that the railroad has the largest individual 
investment in each community; that they should endeavor 
to cooperate with the merchants and farmers along their 


lines; that some man of broad vision and who would 
appreciate the possibilities of the situation be appointed 
to take charge of 10 or 20 towns, and to get in closer 


fellowship with the merchants, cooperating with them in 
their civic work in the upbuilding of the town and the 
country, that all of them might share in the prosperity 
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fire ordinances, making imperative the construction of 
buildings of concrete, cement, stone or steel, and this is 
preventing the building of wooden structures. They are 
compelling the property owners to build with material 
other than wood, and pushing the lines farther and far- 
ther out into the city. So that in contrast to the old days 
the little cottage and the wooden house are being replaced 
by flat buildings; we find the people occupying a small 
compressed area in buildings that use but little wood, and 
the opportunity for selling lumber in the city for homes 
has been decreasing as the population has increased. 
Then we found also that the demand in the communities 
and the small towns is not keeping up with the repairs, 
and that new building operations in the older sections 
of our country are not in the same proper proportion to 
the total population as has been the ratio in former years. 
Furthermore there is such a large decrease in the popu- 
lation adjacent to the large cities that the people are not 
there to make the demand. 

This constant trend of population going to the cities 
away from the towns and villages has resulted in the 
shifting about of our population, so that instead of there 
being 20 per cent of our people in the cities as there were 
in 1860, we now have 50 per cent of our population in the 
cities. The cities are gaining and the country sections 
are losing. This is an abnormal development, which is 
a serious menace to the prosperity and even the per- 
petuity of our country as a whole. We believe that it 
should be combatted vigorously by local forces. We feel 
that the attracting of thousands of our people to the city 
and drawing them away from the country, from their 
home towns. is a subject that is worthy of our most 
serious consideration. It is a serious matter to the lum- 
bermen of this country, and we of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN have taken upon ourselves the duty of arous- 
ing the local lumberman and through him the local com- 
aunity to a realization of the menace that threatens. 


Waiting at the Switch. 


We began at this time the great campaign for com- 
munity development. We found that the local lumberman 
was not an up-to-date merchant, that he was inclined to 
sit in the little office down by the switch and wait for the 
trade to come to him to buy such lumber as it desired. 
We immediately began an extensive correspondence with 
the lumberman, advising him to become a more active 
factor in his community, to take an active interest in 
the things that pertain to his community, that he should 
cultivate a feeling of friendship for the lumber business 
among the people of his community. He must let his 
own people know that he is a man of integrity, that his 


dry 
that 


boot dealers and 
lumbermen, and 


hardware and 
goods merchants, as well as to 
lumber was the foundation of all home building and 
improvement; that it brings to the people in the com- 
munity a place in which to live comfortably, to protect 
them trom the storms of the winter and the heat of the 
summer. 

Then the local lumber dealer and the local editor began 
to see that it was a patriotic movement, and as I said 
before we are now supplying more than 2,000 local news- 
papers with and more than 4,000 local-lumber dealers are 
using our weekly advertisements. <A large number of 
local lumber dealers are making their own advertisements 
now. We have set the pace, and suggested to them to 
inake use of this means of pushing their business and as 
a result there has sprung up between the local lumber 
dealer--who is representative of the lumber trade—and 
the local newspaper a friendship. They have come to 
know each other, and you hear to-day less of the “lumber 
trust’ and the ‘robber baron lumbermen.”’ There is a 
friendly sentiment, just the kind of sentiment that our 
manufacturing friends have been endeavoring to secure 
for many years. 

The one thing that has made our service grow is that it 
does not cost anything. The editors are free to receive 
it without charge, as are the local lumber dealers the 
service we give to them of supplying their advertisements. 
It enables us, too, to give to our manufacturing adver- 
tising friends a service that carries their advertisement 
not only to the retailer but extends its influence beyond 
the retail lumber dealers and the local editor to the con- 
sumer, who is the real purchaser and buyer of the lumber 
manufacturers’ product. There was a time when it was 
thought that you could not say anything instructive or 
interesting about lumber. ‘There is not any business in 
this country of which more can be said that is interesting 
and enlightening than lumber. 

This idea of interesting the local editors is growing, 
is extending all over our country. The other day we had 
a meeting in Billings, Mont., in which 26 editors, besides 
a large number of lumbermen, took part. These retail 
lumbermen had brought these editors in with them, from 
the country roundabout, extending down into Wyoming. 
Colorado and Idaho, and as a result at that meeting an 
organization was formed having for its purpose the 
building up of the local community. The editors will 
meet in quarterly meetings to exchange ideas, plan ways 
and means whereby their papers can be more influential 
and extend the gospel of community interest. 

The Spokane Meeting. 
On the following Saturday a large meeting of the In- 


their implement, 


that is sure to follow. The railroads are mightily inter- 
ested in having the towns improved, and that business 
shali remain at these local stations. They do not want 
the towns to disappear, and the grass to grow in the 
streets, but they do want those towns to grow in influence 
and importance. They want a larger tonnage in and a 
larzer tonnage out, and I beseech you gentlemen that as 
opportunity comes to you to impress upon railroad men 
the importance of this subject you will not overlook it. 
and_ carry to them the message that it is up to the rail- 
roads to become more closely identified with the local 
communities. 

There was a time when the railroads used to spend 
some money with them in the way of passes for the nice 
things that we said about them in our papers. Now they 
have taken away their passes, and that is a good thing, 
but they have not given us anything in return. They 
should spend some money advertising in the newspapers. 
It is all very nice to have beautiful folders, bright, 
attractive pictures of some country far away, but what 


we need is to fill our own papers with the number of 
things that the railroad can and will and ought to do. 


and how they ought to cooperate with the readers of those 
local papers, and what opportunities they have to offer 
the citizens of their line, and then after a while it will 
become our country and our railroad. In this work of 
building up the country we must show the farmers who 
own the big farms whether or not it shall be profitable to 
eut them up into small farms, that they may have a 
hetter understanding of more intensified farming; thus it 
will not only be more profitable to the farmer but with 
it will come the satisfaction that money can not buy 
And in addition to spreading the gospel among the 
farmers we must, as opportunity affords us, impress upon 
the local citizens that their interests and the farmers’ 
interests are identical; that we must be able to supply 


to the farmers good goods at fair prices, and that the 
farmer and the merchant must cooperate with the citi- 


— in the upbuilding of whatever makes life sweeter and 
etter. 
A Great Work. 


Gentlemen, this is a great work. It is one that is inter- 
esting the best people of our country. Even the bankers 
are beginning to see that it is to their interest to build 
up these local communities. The Illinois National Bankers’ 
Association has just issued a bulletin along this line ta 
be issued weekly, showing the advantages of life in the 
country or the small town. ; 

I am reminded of a picture that IT saw in the Chicago 
Tribune, a cartoon, published in 1898 at the time of the 
Lreaking out of the Spanish-American war. ‘The artist 
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had over the top of the picture this: ““T here’ll be singing 
in the old schoolhouse to-night,’ and in the picture he 
had Uncle Sam standing, an American Flag at his right 
hand, and at his left stood the American Eagle with a 
sort of a satisfied smile on his face, and in front. of him 
were a carpenter, a contractor and a_ blacksmith, the 
doctor. the lawyer, the farmer, and the clerk and repre- 
sentatives from every walk of life, and as he jaised his 
two hands together he said. “Now boys, all together. 
‘My country ’tis of thee. sweet land of liberty.’’’ This 
is the sentiment that I would like to see now. All 
together, one for all and all for one in a united purpose 
to build up our country, to make the small places attract- 
ive places; to make the towns bright spots; all working 
together to make our country greater, and grander than 
ever. [Applause.] 
Inroads of the Mail Order Business. 


. Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
dation, Minneapolis, also spoke.on community develop- 
ment and took up the work of the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants. He explained first the status of the 
legal cases pending against the retail associations, in 
response to several requests from lumber manufacturers 
who were anxious to know how the cases are proceeding. 

He told of the inroads that are being made by the 
mail order houses, and of the methods they employ to 
compete with the retail merchants. The author of the 
‘¢Mvysterious Octopus’’ (Charles Edward Russell), a 
lumber trust story which recently appeared in a monthly 
magazine, told Mr. Hollis that he had secured most of 
his data for the story from the mail order houses, and 
advised him that he would better tell the members of his 
association to get out of the lumber business now while 
they could, as it will be only a matter of time until they 
will be driven out. He said that the State of Iowa has 
less population than it had 10 years ago, and laid the 
blame for this condition to the mail order houses. He 
mentioned the fact that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
investigations have brought forth the information that 
many Iowa towns send more money out of town for mer- 
chandise than is deposited in the local banks. He stated 
that the mail order houses are backed by the biggest 
interests of the country, and have unlimited funds. even 
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going out and loaning money on vacant property in 
return for the lumber business and the furnishing of the 
houses that are built thereon. 

Another method used, said Mr. Hollis, is to send let- 
ters to station agents in ‘small towns offering a 5 per cent 
commission on all goods sold to those whose names were 
furnished by them. All of these methods, he stated, have 
tended to place the retailers in bad position, and in many 
instances they have their backs to the wall and are facing 
financial destruction. 

He then took up the work of the National Federation 
of Retail Merchants, the duty of which is to combat the 
mail-order houses. He stated that this organization will 
be a power sufficiently strong to secure proper legislation, 
mentioning as an instance a Federal law that will be 
advocated forcing all advertisers to tell the truth, and 
not misrepresent their wares. He believes that if this 
law can be put through the local retailers ean meet 
any mail order competition. 

He mentioned the Federation’s paper, Retailer, which 
is to be a message to the retailers of the country, and 
which will carry the best ideas to the retailers as to how 
to be better merchants and how to do more for their 
towns. He stated that the movement has the indorsement 
of the United Commercial Travelers, as well as a majority 
of jobbers and manufacturers. 

In closing his address to the mauufacturers he said: 
‘*Your interests are our interests, and I hope that you 
will say a good word for us and that we may have your 
moral support. which is all we ask.’’ , 

Mr. Hollis’ address was warmly applauded. 


Timber and Wooé Block Tests. 


M. P. Goss, of the Government timber testing sta- 
tion, Seattle, then gave an address on Forest Service tim- 
ber tests and preservation experimer its on paving blocks, 
which he illustrated by a series of interesting stereopti- 
con views. He said in part: 

_ The Seattle experiment laboratory, which is conducted 
mm cooperation with the University " of Washington, has 
exerted its efforts toward determining strength values 
for different species of wood and developing methods of 
treating paving blocks of different woods. * * The 
Strength tests have brought out the faet that sii may 
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or may not be weakening factors in bridge stringers 
depending upon their class, size and position. It has been 
found from the Forest Service tests that too severe 
restrictions are likely to be placed on timbers containing 
knots. Shakes and checks, if very pronounced, are serious 
defects, and it is often very difficult to predict the effect 
upon the strength of heavy timbers of such defects. The 
weakening effect of knots upon the strength of short 
columns is less than in the case of beams. * 

Seasoning has a marked influence upon the eisai 
of wood, depending upon the form or the material. Small, 
carefully air-seasoned pieces are considerably stronger 
than corresponding green sticks. Bridge stringers which 
have been carefully air seasoned show a gain in strength 
of from 10 to 25 per cent over that of green material. 
Seasoning wood causes it to change its value. Small 
pieces can be seasoned more uniformly and with less 
injury due to checking than large forms. Bridge stringers 
lose a °onsiderable proportion of their we ight when sea- 
soned in this climate 107 che yveur 

In the manufacture of lumber it is the endeavor to 
obtain as much high grade material as possible, and to 
throw the low-grade stock into such forms as to yield the 
greatest profit. The material coming from the central 
part of the tree almost always contains a large portion 
of the defects encountered. This material therefore is 
usually cut into common lumber and a large percentage 
of heavy timbers which are used for structural purposes 
are cut from this section of the tree. 

It is gradvally becoming more difficult to obtain high- 
grade structural timbers, which is largely due to the fact 
that the general run of the logs which comes to the mill 
is inferior quality to that which was available in former 
vears. This condition means that more care will be 
required in grading in order to utilize the available mate- 
rial to the best advantage. Cooperation is needed among 
the various associations and companies concerned with a 
view to coordinating all available data which will be of 
use in modifying specifications and finally arriving at 
definite grading rules, which will effect the safest and 
most economical use of the various forms of ma- 
terval, * * * 

For several seasons wood block paving has had a hard 
test. but it will eventually ‘survive and become deeply 
rooted on its merits. Many of the early pavements have 
become defective in one or more of many ways, and due 
to such defects have not given good satisfaction. There 
are three very essential factors to be considered in build- 
ing a wood block pavement, as follows: 


(1) Quality of blocks used. 
(2) Preservative treatment of blocks. 
(3) Method of constructing pavement. 


These factors involve many details, each of which must 
have careful study if a successful pavement is to result. 
The idea is likely to prevail that any piece of wood 
will make satisfactory paving blocks. This is not true, 
and blocks should be perfectly sound, clear, straight 
grained and of sufficient weight to show a high degree 
of strength. It is logical to believe that poor quality 
blocks will fail to give satisfaction when placed in a 
pavement. The preservative treatment necessary is sure 
to decrease the strength of the blocks, and for this reason 
if for no other first-class blocks should be selected. 

The blocks are more easily treated when green, though 
they are also capable of being treated after having been 
thoroughly seasoned. The experiments conducted in 
cooperation with the University of Washington have 
shown conclusively that green blocks of fir and hemlock 
can be very successfully treated with coal tar creosote 
by the open tank process. This process is only applicable 
to specimens of short length, such as paving blocks, since 





J. H. BLOEDEL, OF SEATTLE; 
Grading Committee. 


the injection of the oil is mainly through the end grain 
of the wood. * 

In the Doistonsestiens of a wood block pavement it is 
necessary first of all to build a suitable foundation. A 
concrete base should be laid 6 to 8 inches thick. Upon 
this concrete base a sand cushion should be placed, whith 
serves the purpose of evenly bedding the rocks. The 
joints should be filled with sand or tar or both, and the 
surface covered with sharp granite crushings, which 
afford a surface that is not slippery. 


There being nothing further to come before the meet- 
ing, it was adjourned. 


Those Present. 


E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

N. J. Blagen, Hoquiam; Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 

F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake; Clear Lake Lumber Co. 

D. E. Skinner, Seattle; Port Blakely Mill Co. 

J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; Larson Lumber Co. 

J. W. Eddy, Port Blakeley; Port Blakeley Lumber Co. 

E. G. Ames, Seattle; Puget Mill Co. 

Cc. C. Bronson, Seattle; Day Lumber Co. 

1 L. Whitman, Tacoma; Defiance Lumber Co. 

W. A. Whitman, Tacoma; Tacoma Mill Co. 

u. G. Horton, Seattle; Northwest Lumber Co. 

Paul E. Page, Buckley; Page Lumber Co. 

R. B. Dyer, Astoria, Ore.; Clatsop Mill Co. 

W. D. Plue, Rainier, Ore Columbia River Door Co. 

George T. Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore.; Dallas Lbr. & Logging Co. 

W. B. Mackay, Portland, Ore.; North Pacific Lumber Co. 

Frank J. Shields, Tacoma; Northwest Lumber Agency. 

Cc. O. Sutherland, Kent; Covington Lumber Co. 

J. L. Bridge, Seattle; Washington Forest Service Fire Ass'n. 

E. P. Blake, Seattle; Washington Log Brokerage Co. 

E. L. Gaudette, South Bend, Wash; South Bend Mills & 
Timber Co. 

H. Kirk, Seattle; Seattle Lumber Co. 

W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis; Northwestern Lumbermen’s Ass'n. 

E. C. Hole, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Cc. F. Hubbard, Olympia, Wash.; State Labor Commission. 

T. J. Butcher, Seattle; United State Lumber Co. 

Harry Hayes, Tacoma. 

EK. F. Heizer, Seattle. 

W. H. Boner, Everett, Wash.; Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. 

S. L. Johnson, Seattle; Washington Fir & Cedar Products Co, 

E. R. Hogg, Seattle; Atlas Lumber Co. 

W. C. Miles, Tacoma, Wash.; manager. 

Thorpe Babcock, Tacoma; secretary. 

Emil Lovegrin, Seattle; Preston Mill Co. 

L. C. C. Laursen, Seattle; Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 

F. W. Alexander, Seattle: Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 

O. M. P. Goss, Seattle; Forest Service. 

Ss. C. Mumby, Bordeaux; Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co. 

E. F. Tindolph, Seattle: Paine Lumber Co, 











W. G. HOLLIS, OF MINNEAPOLIS; 
One of the Speakers. 





SIAM’S TEAK EXPORT. 


It is always well to know what other countries than our 
own are doing; for this reason a detailed account of 
the export of teak from Siam for 1910-11, is given; an export 
that increased in value over that of the previous year by 
about the sum of 650,000 tikals ($315,250), amounting 
in all to 7,624,000 tikals ($3,695,640). Compared with 
the average of the last five years, the export for 1910-11 
is, however, behind by over 4,000,000 tikals ($1,940,000). 
The reason for this seems to be the new arrangement of 
the customs statistics in reference to prices, as these were 
formerly quoted too high. 

The total export of teak, 89,165 tons, worth 7,624,092 
tikals ($3,695,650), was distributed, as regards dimensions, 
wa as follows: 


(1) Four-square beams—61,407 tons, 5,070,693 tikals 
($2,459,287) ; of which India received 28,343 tons worth 
1,612, 145 tikals ($781,890) ; Great Britain 6,576 tons worth 
1'059,685 tikals ($5,139, 452); Hongkong 7,665 tons worth 
509, ch tikals ($246,751) ; France 2,699 tons worth 373,538 
tikals ($181,156) ; Japan 2,787 tons _ 262,816 tikals 
($127, 466) ; Europe in general ine igo A given) 1,331 
tons worth 285,363 tikals ($114, 151) ° China 1,711 tons 
worth 120,407 tkals BY i »O97) ; and Italy 1,077 tons worth 
106,625 tikals ($5 

The ae sent to Dueney was 627 one as against 

527 he previous year; but the value was only 
91, 31 tikes ($44, 502), as against 54,800 tikals ($26, 476). 

Teak planks—7,484 oome A hig 1,193,695 _ tikals 
($518,049) This was sent follows: To Great Britain 
2,524 tons worth 426,326 tikals (ya 768); France 960 
tons worth 141 328 tikals ($68,544) ; Europe in general 
685 tons worth 130,301 tikals ($63,196) ; Traly 680 tons 
worth 107,513 tikals ($68, 572); Denmark 508 ‘tons worth 
rl ae {8 ($42 644) ; Singapore 656 tons worth 87,188 

als 19). 

The export to Germany rose from 95 tons worth 17,796 
tikals ($8,631) in rl 10 to 440 tons worth 89,515 tikals 
($43,414) in 1910-1 


Ill. Teak <i tons worth 19, = tikals 
($9, 354). ; sent to Singapore, Penang and Ceylo 

IV. Beam Ends—1,063 tons worth 44,726 ikels ($21,- 
692), mostly to Hongkong and Singapore. 

V. Scantling—17,351 tons worth 1,158,713 tikals ($561,- 
951). Of this amount India received 13, 529 tons wor 
814,981 tikals ($396,225) ; Great Britain 1,329 tons worth 
166,1 11 tials ($80,563); and small quantities were ex- 
ported to Hongkong, Singapore, Ceylon, Denmark and Ger 
many. 

VI. ermpeetiet 3 ,612 tons worth 136,977 tikals ($66,- 
434). Of this amount Great Britain took 1,161 tons worth 
111,409 ttkals ($54,033); the remainder going to India, 
Singapore and the Azores. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


July 10—Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association, St. 
Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La.; postponed from June 22. 


July 10-¥i—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Paxi- 
nosa Inn, near Easton, Pa. 

July 12-18—Montana RetaiP Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hunter’s Hot Springs Hotel, Hunter’s Hot Springs, Mont. 

July 16-17—National Coopers’ Association, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago; semiannual meeting. 


July 17-18—National Inpdustrjal Traffic League, Hotel 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. 


July 18-19—Society for the Protection of New_Hampshire 
Forests, Mount Pleasant House, Bretton Woods, N. H. 


July 18-20—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 


July 24—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Houghton, Mich., midsummer meeting; postponed 
from July 17 


July 25—North Carolina Pine Association (Ine.), Ocean 
View, Va. 


July 25-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash. 


July 26-27— Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Ogden, Utah; quarterly meeting. 


August 13—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association semi- 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn. 


August 20-22—-National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


August 31—National Association of Box. Manufacturers, De- 
troit, Mich. 


September 4-5—Canadian Forestry Convention, Victoria, B. 
Cc. 


October 1-4—National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 





GULF COAST EXPORTERS’ MEETING. 


New OruEANS, La., July 1.—Secretary J. O. Elmer 
has about completed preparations for the meeting of the 
Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association here on July 
10. One of the special features of the day’s program 
will be an address by James W. Porch, president of the 
new ‘Pan-American Mail’? steamship line, who will 
outline the plans of the new direct service to South 
America and canvass the possibilities for development 
of the export lumber trade from New Orleans to Brazil, 
Argentina and other South American countries. 





CHANGE DATE OF MEETING. 

Wausau, Wis., July 1—The date of the mid-summer 
meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, announced to be held in Hough- 
ton, Mich., July 17, has been changed to July 24 on 
account of the officers and several members of the asso- 
ciation going to Louisville, Ky., to attend a special 
freight rate hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, July 17. 





THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE. 

President J. M. Belleville and Secretary-Treasurer W. 
D. Hurlbut, of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
in a call for the meeting of the organization to be held 
at the Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., July 17 and 18, 
announced the following as the docket of the meeting: 


Bills of Lading— 
(a) Uniform. 
(b) Standard. 
(c) Bill Relating to Bills of Lading. (Congress. ) 
Proposed Changes in Uniform Code of Demurrage and Car 
Service Rules. 
Jniform Classification— 
* (a) Uniform Seen. package requirements and 
minimum weights. 
(b) Uniform cotees and numbered and lettered classes. 
Southern Classification—Publicity of Docket. 
Western Classification Changes. 
Western Classification—Meetings of Sub-Committee. 
“Clearance Bill.” — Congress. ) 
Incomplete Expense Bills. ; ’ 
Weights to cavern in the Assessment of Freight Charges. 
Packing of Freight, Preparation of Claims, etc. 
Federal Jurisdiction over Larceny of Interstate Shipments. 
Bill (H. R. 19795): Appointment of Deputy Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners. . 
Bill (S. 6007): Regarding Freight Claims. 
Reports— 
xecutive Committar. 
Freight Claims Committee. 
Organization Committee. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
New Business. 


The first session will begin at 10 a. m., July 17. 


Special request is made that each member invite as 
participants in the meeting persons who are interested 
in the work and whe are eligible for membership. 





INLAND EDITORS TO BE GUESTS OF WESTERN 
RETAILERS. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 1—Inland Empire editors num- 
bering nearly 200 will be the guests of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association when it convenes in 
annual convention next February. A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary of the association, stated today that the editors 
will be invited to attend the convention. A big pro- 
gram of events will be prepared for the entertainment 
of the delegates duding the three days of the meeting. 





SPOKANE BUILDING OWNERS’ AND MANA- 
GERS’ ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED. 

SpoKANE, WASH., July 1.—This city is planning to 
entertain several hundred members of the National Build- 
ing Owners & Managers’ Association on July 9, when 
they pass through here en route to Seattle to attend 
the national convention July 11-138. Today owners and 
managers of the principal office buildings of Spokane 
met and organized the Spokane Building Owners & Man- 
agers’ Association. Norman R. Totten was chosen tem- 
porary chairman. The organization will meet today and 
elect permanent officers. The national association repre- 
sents capital to the amount of $46,000,000, and a local 
organization will prove beneficial, it is declared by those 


fostering the movement. Following the convention at 
Seattle the local association will direct its attention to 
attracting business and professional men to the city and 
encouraging the construction of new buildings while the 
price of material is at a comparatively low figure. 





RESOLUTIONS OF SYMPATHY EXTENDED. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 1—At a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, held last week, J. Randall Williams, jr., 
was elected a director to succeed Charles J. Coppock, 
resigned, who has taken up business in the South. At 
a meeting of the organization last week the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted, having been pre- 
pared by a committee consisting of Robert C. Lippin- 
cott, B. Franklin Betts and Robert G. Kay: 

This association, having learned with profound regret of 
the death of R. B. Wheeler, one of its original members, his 
associates hereby wish to express their sorrow that he has 
been called from our number, and express our respect for his 
memory, not only as an honest and upright merchant, true 
and correct in his dealings, but we shall miss him as a 
friend, and that goodfellowship and companionship that we 
all prized in our assoeiation with him; be it 

Resolved, That we extend to his family our sincere con- 
dolence in their bereavement, and that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent them, and that the same shall be placed on 


our minutes. 
The Lumbermen’s Exchange, of Philadelphia, also met 
and drafted and approved similar resolutions, voicing 


their loss of a valuable member and a personal friend 
of the members. 





TO ORGANIZE A TRAFFIC BUREAU. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 1.—A call has been issued for 
a special meeting of the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, to be held Wednesday evening. John H. Walker, 
— of the lumbermen’s bureau at Washington, 

. C., is to address the meeting and is to place before 
the lumbermen for their consideration a plan for the 
formation of a traffic bureau that will meet the require- 
ments of the local situation. He has had considerable 
experience in matters of this kind and it is expected that 
something definite will be accomplished by this meet- 
ing. The subject of a traffic bureau for the lumbermen 
of Memphis has been under consideration for some time 
and, since the need of such a department is thoroughly 
recognized, it is felt that even if this meeting should fail 
of accomplishing something definite a bureau will be 
formed at an early date. For the present the lumber- 
men are cooperating with the Memphis Manufacturers’ 
Association for the maintenance of the traffic bureau 
established by the latter. 





IMPROPER LOADING OF HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


Secretary Lewis Doster, of the Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association of the United States, in bulletin No. 
147 just issued from his office at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
makes the following comment regarding depreciation in 
hardwood lumber, due to improper loading: 

In making many inspections lately in the consuming 
market I noticed great quantities of lumber being degraded 
and depreciated in value primarily caused by lumber be- 
ing loaded into the car Without Any Strips in the Bottom. 

Without having these strips in the car, the lumber 
comes in contact with coal and coke, refuse from live stock 
cars and bolt heads, ete., and which has been the cause of 
several grades in depreciation. 

I desire to call the special attention of members to use 
every effort they can to avoid the tremendous waste and 
degrade—all for a very simple and very important action on 
the part of the loader. You can not help but get complaints 
when shipments go forward without strips in the car. 

Conditions in the South. 


Secretary Doster says that reports from the South 
are encouraging. Mills are all accepting new business 
and obtaining high prices for all hardwoods. The secre- 
tary has just returned from an extended trip and reports 
the general opinion among millmen who have visited the 
trade extensively during the last 30 days as being that 
presidential year will not result in a lack of business; 
to the contrary now that the nominees for both parties 
have been selected there will be even a betterment of 
business. Next week will be devoted to the regular semi- 
annual meeting of the hardwood inspectors of the associ- 
ation. About 15 men will make a trip to several of the 
mills. 





AN ATTRACTIVE SUMMER RETREAT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 3.—‘‘Camp Lively’’ is the 
name adopted for a pretty and picturesque bungalow 
which is located on the banks of Caney Fork above Me- 
Minnville, Tenn. This attractive summer retreat is 
owned by C. M. Morford, one of Nashville’s most prom- 
inent lumbermen, and vice president of the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club. Members of this club are making 
plans for an early week-end outing at ‘‘Camp Lively,’’ 
and they have visions of the splendid sport they expect 
to enjoy with the finny tribe. The house of Morford 
can not accommodate all the members of the club, of 
course, for it was not built for a hotel, but nearly a 
score have made reservations for the anticipated outing, 
and Mr. Morford has agreed to furnish bait and look 
after the other arrangements. It was at his own sug- 
gestions that the club members decided to go to ‘‘Camp 
Lively.’’ It will be strictly a stag party. The club 
members are enthusiastic over the prospects for this trip. 





TO HOLD OUTDOOR MEETINGS. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 2.—The Louisville Hardwooa 
Club is preparing to hold its meetings in the open air, 
on account of the development of the heated season, and 
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Interested in 


TIMBER ? 











Thirty-two years of successful 
dealing in timber lands have estab- 
lished our reputation at home and 
abroad. We have blazed trails 
from the Spruce and Tamarack of 
Nova Scotia to the Giant Sequoias 
of Southern California; from the 
Longleaf and Cypress of the South 
to the Hemlock and Cedar of the 
Alaska boundary; and southward 
through Mexico far into Pan- 
American countries. Fortunes have 
been built up by investors who 
acted upon our advice and recom- 
mendations. 


Opportunity has not passed. An 
increasing and farther-reaching de- 
mand for a diminishing timber 
supply points only to one result 
from timber investments. 


The West and Pan-America are 
the promising fields of today. Our 
Pacific Coast organization covers 
the West. It has acquired an un- 
equalled fund of information which 
we use in your behalf. Every prop- 
erty handled by us must first pass 
the critical examination made by 
our own experts. Scores of tracts 
do not come up to our standards 
of quality, accessibility and value. 
They are passed on to those who 
do not assume the responsibility 
we place upon ourselves—perhaps 
to you. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Established 1880 





1215 Old Colony Bldg., 1211 Whitney Central Bldg., 
CHICAGO. NEW ORLEANS. 
1104 Spalding Bldg., 1009 White Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE, SEATTLE, 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 


$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 
in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Blidg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








it is expected that after a few more weeks at the Seel- 
bach Hotel the sessions will take place at various cool 
resorts on the river or in the country. The plan has 
been to drive to these places in automobiles and to eat 
in the open air, an idea that was very successfully car- 
ried out last season. 

Stuart R. Cecil, of the Booker-Cecil Co., and Everett 
M. Haynes,, of the Mengel Box Co., spoke at last week’s 
meeting of the club, taking up methods of grading lum- 
ber. The papers were followed by a general discussion 


by the memkers of the organization. Those who are to 
speak at succeeding meetings are C. M. Sears, of the 


Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., and Harry E. Kline, of the 
Louisville Veneer Mills. 

The Louisville Transportation Club has announced that 
its trip to the terminals of the city next Tuesday will 
inelude visits to the mahogany mills of C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Co.; the large wood-working plant of B. F. Avery 
& Sons, plow manufacturers, the Louisville & Nashville 
shops and other important industries. 











This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


oans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 

Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 











| Com. Nat'l Bank Bldg, CHICAGO | 

















ASSETS 
REALIZATION 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL - $10,000,000 


Assists large going enter- 
prises requiring additional 
capital to complete profit- 
able undertakings. 
Operations country wide 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad Street Lafayette Building 


ICA 
First National Bank Building 

















Timber Operators 


} AVE you a topographic map of your 

timber operations showing roads, trails, 
and other improvements; virgin timber 
classified according to composition and 
density ; cut-over lands, wind- falls and 
burns classified according to amount of 
merchantable timber left? If not, let us 
make one for you. The cost is negligible 
compared to the benefits. 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 


Chicago New York Boston 


512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 822 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 622 Tremont Bldg. 














ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 1.—Local Hoo-Hoo are ear- 
nestly at work on preparations for the care and enter- 
tainment of the visiting fraternity on the 17th, 18th, 
19th and 20th, and expect to have their ful! program 
formulated and promulgated within a few days. If 
their expectations go not awry, some features of the 
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LANGREN HOTEL, ASHEVILLE, N. C., 
IN 1912. 
entertainment will be a revelation even to confirmed 
attendants at Annuals. The local members, under the 
jurisdiction of Vicegerent English, emphasize the 
declaration that, for example, the ‘‘ Annual concatena 
tion is to be made the finest ever held in the history of 
the order,’’ means what it says. The program as pub- 
lished by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been amended 
slightly and from the local standpoint 

now reads as follows: 


Wednesday, July 17—Osirian Cloister am 
Day. Forenoon: Arrival of Osirian officers 
and members and informal reception. After- 
noon: Osirian Cloister initiation. 
Thursday, July 18—First business session 
of Hoo-Hoo annual meeting, called to order 
at 9:09 a. m. Address of welcome by mayor 
of Asheville, J. E. Rankin. Address of 
welcome by G. A. Murray. Response by 
Snark E. Stringer Boggess. Officers’ re- 
ports, appointment of committee and other 
business. Afternoon: Automobile and car- 
riage trip to Overlook Park and top of 
Sunset Mountain, where refreshments will 
be served. Evening: Annual concatenation 
(to be made the finest ever held in the his- 
tory of the order). Reception and card 


ERECTED 


Berkeley Hotel. 

Friday, July 19—Business session 9:09 a. m. to 1 p. m. 
Committee reports, routine and new business. ‘Trolley 
ride over the city for the ladies beginning at 10. a. m. 
Afternoon: Visit (carriages and automobiles) to Biltmore 
Estate, George Vanderbilt’s farm and summer home, 
three miles from Asheville. Evening: Dance and musical 
program in ball room and on roof garden of Langren 
Hotel. 

Saturday, July 20 3usiness session at 1 p. m. Election 
of officers. Informal entertainment of men at club after 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE HOO-HOO ANNUAL. 


conclusion of business session. Evening: Ball at Battery 
ark Hotel and final get-together meeting of all in 
attendance. 

Sunday, July 21—Trip to Lake Toxaway (62 miles from 
Asheville through the “Sapphire Country’’) for all who care 
to make this delightful trip to one of the most beautiful 
mountain resorts of America. (It is expected that many 
will desire to remain a day or two at Lake Toxaway, 
where there are a_ splendid hotel and all the comforts 
of a great resort, with fishing in Lake Toxaway.) 

The dance at the Battery Park Hotel will be given 
in its famous palm roont, as will the card party for the 
ladies. As indicating the spirit of the local Hoo-Hoo, 
one of the enthusiasts is responsible for the following: 


With banners unfurled and streets all aglow 
We welcome you all as you come and go— 

The young old Toms and the kittens, too, 

The old young Cats and the whole big Zoo, 
3e they black or white or gray or blue. 


Though we boast no back fences our mountains are high, 
For we live up here in “The Land of the Sky.” 
You may yowl and howl, you may scratch and bite, 
You may Hoo-Hoo the owl in his midnight flight— 
So long as you’re happy we're filled with delight. 
The sun, the stars and the ‘‘moonshine’”’ dew 
With the keys of the town we tender you. 

The only suggestion we shyly would make 

Is to leave us the mountains for memory’s sake. 
So come with your wives and your sweethearts, too, 
And you’ll just be happy the whole time through. 


The verses will be embodied in the printed program, 
which it is intended will be a work of art and a fitting 
souvenir of the Annual. 





TWENTY-TWO KITTENS INITIATED. 
SHREVEPORT, LA., July 1—At the ‘‘return enguage- 
ment’? concatenation held here last Saturday night 22 
kittens were initiated, making 37 new Hoo-Hoo ‘‘taken 
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party for the ladies at the Swannanoa- BATTERY PARK, A FAMOUS HOSTELRY AT ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





in’? here this year. Fourteen of the 22 came from 


Zwolle, La., due very largely to the efforts of Raymond 
S. Gibson, secretary-treasurer of the Hale, Gibson & 
Driver Co., of Zwolle. The usual street parade and 
‘‘On The Roof’’ were pleasant ‘‘extras,’’ showing big 
Hoo-Hoo enthusiasm here.. 

Those who were initiated are as follows: 

Robert McBeath Chastian, 
commercial agent for the Mis- 








PANORAMA OF WAYNESVILLE, A RESORT 











MOONLIGHT ON THE MOUNTAINS AS SEEN FROM WAYNESVILLE. 


souri Pacific Railway, Texar- 

kana; Robert Barney Westbrook 

and John Jefferson Killman, 

Pot Kingston Lumber Co., Kings- 
1 ton, La.; William Thurman 

Cd Boring, Thomas Cleveland 
Webb, J. T. Summers, Benja- 
min tobert Hendricks, Paul 
Thomas Sanderson and Robert 
Lafayette Gray, Sabine Lumber 
Co., Zwolle, La.; James Maury 
Isgate, of J. A. Isgate & Son, 
Zwolle, La.;. William George 
Lucas, James Thomas Douglas, 
Artie Benjamin Leggett and 
I.ee Ashton Bennett, of Hale, 
Gibson & Driver Co., Zwolle: 
C. J. Richardson, Beaver Lum- 
ber Co., Oil City, La.; Gustav 
Adolph Morsa, Thomas Andrew 
Zagst and Stephen’ Robert 
Zagst, Monarch Lumber Co 
Oil City; James Brown McCul 
lough, of Conie Stave Co., Junc- 
tion City, Ark.; Joseph Andrew 
Leienedecker, Gulf States Land 
& Lumber Co., Coushatta, La. 
Nicholas A. Stanton, Jennings 
Cypress Co., Shreveport; J 
Reese Jones. Victoria Lumbe! 
Co., Mose Bland James and 
Harry Deadhead Aubrey, Glove 
Lumber Co., Yellow Pine, La 

William Tison Roberts 
and William Blackman Bor 
ing, of the Hale-Gibson «& 
Driver Co., of Zwolle, also 
signed up as kittens, but 
failed to show up in time 
for the concatenation. 

Local officers acted as 
follows: 

Snark—E. L. Hildwein 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—l.. E. Stokes 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—F. G. Snyde! 
Bojum—J. R. Wurtzbaugh 
Serivenoter—F. H. Ford. Jab 
berwock—Oscar J. Moore. Cus 
tocation—A. J. Manheim. At 
canoper—B. E. Gray. Gurdo! 
—J. Stanley Moore. 


NEAR ASHEVILLE. 
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NATIONAL INSPECTION. 


Hardwood Association Labor in May —Changes in 
the Force and the Work in Detail. 


President Charles H. Barnaby, cf the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, in his monthly letter to the 
membership dated June 25, reports that May inspections 
totaled 12,187,874 feet, an increase of 810,943 feet over 
May, 1911. He also ealled attention to the following 
changes in the inspection force: 

W. H. Long has been placed in charge of the Pittsburgh 
district, and his address is 1203 Federal Street, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. Fe 

D. E. Buchanan has again assumed charge of the Cin- 
einnati district and his address is 256 Helen Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

H. H. Roberts has been stationed at Huntington, W. Va., 
and all applications for inspection in West Virginia should 
be addressed to him at 424 Sixth Street, Huntington, W. Va. 

W. J. McBride has been stationed at Cairo, Ill., and his 
address until further notice will be General Delivery, ‘airo, 
ill 


Members are requested to address all open for 
inspection in the Memphis (Tenn.) district to W. T. North, 
118 Jackson Avenue, Memphis, who has been prov ided with 
assistant inspectors and is now equipped to furnish prompt 
service in that territory. 





Nine applications for membership have been received 
and passed by the executive board since its annual 
meeting. 

Following is a detailed report of inspections during 
the month: 


Salaried Inspectors. Feet. 
Frank R. Buck, Chicago..............+++.++-++++-. 296,594 
Tora tee EO oa ia a6 5m an giciene.e «0 6 45 See 04 255,059 
Deke y Apel nr Cage Gl (CC. 7 2a eae ca area eer 266,664 
J. J. Shepard, Chicago..... PebisiBieginiein sc aaces ass ee ee 
W. E. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. Ue ecaTe akc CAPA Cis ETS 538,621 
GERRI, (C. TUOTIR Oe 6c oik cesses mee wens ite 217,082 
Ww. H. Beckner, Bristol, Tenn Ban wripes ala: are raaiw gah greranane: ae 164,761 
U: HW: Gray, Chattanooga, Tenn ....s ... 66 cscs Stes 233,249 
Ww. T. North, Memphis, Tenn......... ee tere 324,868 
A. B; Baker, Memphis, Tenn. ..... 20066... pianmaren tort 248,818 
J. Lee Brannon, Nashville, Tenn.......... TRG S 83,0938 
W. J. McBride, Nashville and Louisville.......-. 172,834 
c. E. McSmith, New Orleans, La........... eats 308,217 
doe dg NRTA TAR a ais0 cao bn 4-08 Sore aicoyie drone oc erece 430,811 
Cc. C.. Ferguson, Voulsville, Ky-.........4..5. Pee eas 228,833 
MH. We. Miller, CHROMA, Onn cc eiccccccecscacess. BQOTIUT 
D. E. Buchanan, Cincinnati, O........ SANS wae 304,941 
Hi FE, FRORSrte, CHICINMAT,. Oe vic ciccn es ee ieee eee 285,592 
Joseph Patterson, New York ME ae aly wrtortaeve eases 316, 576 


J. J. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y 
decks Stewart, Buffalo, N. Y. an 
H. F. Thompson, Philadelphia, 

W. H. Long, Pittsburgh, Pa 








George: KR. Dunn; Boston, Mase... 6.6 eee : 445,074 
A. G. Langeluttig, ere IN 6 Pega ear atere 236,400 
7 A. all, Detralt, MACK... cece ss by halen site Sone 265,063 
Ed Borgeson, Minneapolia, Minn... ..........6..00. 287,235 
Mi. A. HOOVET, CRIPPLE IMBPOHCIOT «ois 5.6 se gcse tee es 148,165 
WOCGR) 65555505 5:0 Mie) Azclwiarevatnale sre rset eke oleae 7,330,974 
Fee Inspectors. 
Os Udy WENN, WEODUIC, ANG s oiiew cas sci ce we setae’ 38,473 
Oo. 2s Sey TOR, TUSCAUMADA, MICH < . ccc ccs ewes pax 15,109 
Charles Christianson, Manistee, Mich........,...... 1,672,459 
PP. COMler, Momma City, BOC. oo ce ccc ees gotoa 14,114 
J. S. Coman, Menominee, Mich... 2... ccs ccccccass 922,166 
a. Ms: Serer. Traverac, City, Mich. ij eo... s6e sce aes 270,684 
Ward L. Hagadorn, Cheboygan, Mich.......... 50,664 
George .4. Hobler, Pellston, Mich..... RR na te 13,083 
Peterson & Upton, Manistee, Mich...............8. 528,347 
Scott & Rieckof, Ludington, Mich......:......+.... 584,768 
Walter Tillitson, Grand Rapids, SE a a 684,627 
W. 8, Calling, SHAWANG, Wise .... 5 oc occ eae ees Sites 62,456 
OE aia eG 4b ie Uh Od EMCO aA oO Co a (85 6,900 
Grand Total eo eo ROA ele wie arsiarea ener se «12,187,874 





COMMISSARY MEN TO MEET. 


Store Keepers to Gather in Cincinnati—Exhaustive 
Program of Business and Entertainment. 








As for several weeks has been announced by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the third annual conventicu 
of the National Commissary Managers’ Association 
will be held August 20, 21 and 22 at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with headquarters at the Sinton Hotel. The meeting 
will by far be the most important yet held by the 
organization, as in a measure is indicated by the sub- 
jects to be discussed, which in part have been listed 
as follows: ‘Relations of Store to Company,’ 
‘*Place of Commissary Manager in His Community,’’ 
‘Value of Organized Effort,’’ ‘‘Possibilities of the 
National Commissary Managers’ Association,’’ ‘‘Mod 
ern Commissary Management,’’ ‘‘The Ideal Commis- 
sary,’’ ‘*The Commissary of To-morrow,’’ ‘‘System in 
the Commissary,’’ with a presentation of ideas gath- 
ered by a special committee on ‘‘What Constitutes a 
(ood Store Manager.’’ Promise is made of 5-minute 
talks and general discussion on: 

Cost of Doing Business. 

How to Mark Cost Correctly. 

Handling Invoices. 

Keeping Systematic Record of Goods Bought. 

New Method of Handling Shoes. 

Percentage Earned on Capital Invested. 

Proportion of Stock Carried to Capital Invested. 

Advantages of Using Coupon Books. 

Danger of Selling Too Many Groceries While Neglecting 
\rticles Allowing Larger Profit. 

Parcels Post—Why ? 

Judgment in Buying. 

Paying for Goods Used by Store Manager, His 
ind Clerks. 

Marking Yardage on Dry Goods. 

Obtaining Best Results from Clerks. 

Does it Pay to Buy Futures? 

Disposing of Old Stock. 

Schemes for Special Sales. 

Premiums and Prize Contests. 

Good Leaders and Quick Sellers 

Arrangement and Display of Stock. 

Meeting Local Competition. 

Mail Order House Competition. 

Eliminating Prejudice Against Commissaries. 

Treatment of Customers. 

Arguments for Doing a Strictly Cash Business. 

Handling Cash Sales. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Giving Credit. 

Store Arrangement. 

Handling Farm Trade. 

Handling Wagon Deliveries. 

Losses and Leaks 

Distribution of Tailor Books to Individuals. 


Family 


Preventing Shop Lifting. 

Possibilities Offered by Using Show Cases. 

Cooperation with Mine Foremen. 

Fighting a Price Cutter. 

Wooden Boxes vs. Fiber Packages. 

Selling Advertised Goods. 

Handling ‘Our Own Brands” of Merchandise. 

Problems of the Meat Department. 

Building up a Commissary Where Trade Has Run Down. 

Using Mails to Bring Customers. 

Right Way to Figure Profits. 

Correct Inventory Methods. 

Cooperation Desired from Operating Company. 

The exhaustive comprehensiveness of the program 
is further indicated by the announcement that ‘‘ other 
subjects will be added and announced later,’’ in addi- 
tion to which the program calls for suggestions of 
subjects for discussion in addition to those outlined, 
these suggestions to be addressed in advance of the 
convention to the secretary, Tracy D. Luccock, 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Cincinnati business men are making elaborate plans 
for the entertainment of the visiting commissary man 
agers and their ladies, these including ‘‘an automobile 
tourthrough the beautiful suburbs followed by a banquet 
at Chester Park, after which the various amusement 
devices will be thrown open to the entire party; a 
magnificent boat ride on the Ohio River with music, 
vaudeville, dancing, luncheon, ete.; a visit to the 
famous Zoological Gardens with grand concert; and 
a trip to the new National League Baseball Park to 
see the Cincinnati Reds play.’’ 

Cordial invitation is extended to the visiting ladies 
to participate in the entertainment features, and a 
special invitation is given every commissary store 
manager in the United States to attend the annual; 
all such managers and their assistants will be made 
welcome irrespective of connection with the associ- 
ation. 

The indications are of an annual meeting at Cin- 
cinnati in August unprecedented in numbers attend- 
ing, successful results along practical lines and wealth 
of entertainment. 


MISSOURI RETAILERS’ MEETING. 


Profitable Gathering of the Northwest Association— 
Proceedings and Addresses in Brief. 





As reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 29, 
the Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion met in the Robidoux Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo., June 26, 
the members being the guests of the Commercial Club 
of St. Joseph. The meeting proper was preceded by a 
luncheon at the hotel beginning at 12:15 p. m., when it 
vas addressed by John MacVickar, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
representing the club, on the ‘‘Commission Form of Gov- 
ernment.’’ The address was from an expert on the 
subject and was well received. Following the address the 
secretary of the retailers’ organization, “W. B. Wood, of 
Rosendale, Mo., thanked the Commercial Club for its 
hospitality and offered the following resolution, which 
by unanimous association action was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association extend a vote of thanks to the Commer- 
cial Club of St. Joseph, Mo., for the excellent luncheon and 
program which have been given. 

Following that action the Commercial Club retired and 
the association’s program began with an address by 
C. D. Morris, editor of the St. Joseph Gazette and 
chairman of the Republican Central Committee of Mis- 
souri. This was in the nature of a welcome, but went 
far into the subject of organization. It was declared 
by constant convention attendants to be one of the best 
addresses upon the subject which they had heard. Mr. 
Morris was formally thanked for his address. 

T. I. Bennett, of Kansas City, Mo., spoke to the 
convention on ‘‘Mill Conditions in the South.’’? The 
address was interesting and instructive. R. L. Wilhite, 
manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., and M. R. Riner, of the Riner Lumber Co 
Kansas City, Mo., spoke at length on the yellow pine 
situation. Mell Eaton, representing the American Sash 
& Door Co., entertained the members with a few char- 
acteristie stories, which were well received. 

Secretary W. B. Wood made a comprehensive report 
of the work being done by the association and of its 
financial condition. He stated that the organization has 
almost doubled its membership within the last six months, 
or since the present secretary has had charge. Many of 
the eastern Kansas and southern Iowa lumber dealers 
have become members and nearly every dealer within the 
special territory of the association is now enrolled as a 
member. Secretary Wood addressed the organization on 
association work and the benefits to be derived from a 
live and working association, characterizing the gathering 
and dispensing of information as the principal benefit. 
H. A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, spoke interestingly with regard to 
the National Federation of Retail Merchants, which in- 
duced the offering of resolutions, published in the pre- 
ceding issue of the LUMBERMAN, by E. C. Starin, of 
Guilford. An address was made by L. F. Ross, of 
Kansas City, on advertising and publicity. 

At this point a request from the wholesalers was read. 
It invited the members of the association to an enter- 
tainment and fish supper, which will be prepared at Lake 
Contrary some time during September. It will occur 
at the time of the regular September meeting of the 
association and it is expected to be the big association 
event of the year. 

Several members responded to calls for talk on the 
work of the organization and applications for member- 
ship were received from a number of Kansas lumber 
dealers who were present. 

President W. J. Phares was unable to attend the 
meeting and former President ©. C. Trapp, of Graham, 
Mo., presided. An address had been expected from 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


; Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 


: First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 4 
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well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with. 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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LOANS 


We will make loans in amounts 
from $100,000 up, to well 
established Operating Lumber 
Companies to be secured by 
First Mortgage on high-grade 
accessible standing timbes. 





American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
BANK FLOORS 
156-160 W. Jackson Blvd.. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWAIRT 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 


LOANS WITHOUT DELA 











Quick action for timber concerns 
needing money for the purchase 
of timber, enlargement of plant, 
refunding of indebtedness, etc. 





FARSON, SON & CO. 
BANKERS 


Established Thirty Years. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


21 Broad St. 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange. 





1st Nat’! Bk. Bidg. 





British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 


All properties offered have first been examincd by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bonafide investors only. 


W.L. KEATE ‘iirstymor'st’ Vancouver, B.C. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 


Auditors and Appraisers 


INCORPORATED 


170 Broadway at Maiden Lane, NEW YORKCITY 
Telephone, Cortlandt 1174-1175. 
JOHN HARKER, President. 
G. E. COLLINS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


J. D. SWEET, Treasurer. 


R. H. DILLINGHAM, C. P. A., Secretary. 


General Audits, Investigations, Systems for the 
Office and Factory, Appraisals of Plants and 
Property, Bank Examinations and Auditing. 


Committee Work a Specialty. 


Write for our 


“Details from the Prospective Borrower” 











JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


LEMIEUX BROTHERS & COMPANY 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Phone Main 2479 


NEW ORLEANS 





President R. T. Forbes, of the Commercial Club, but 
that gentleman was unable to be present and C. D. 
Morris proved a worthy substitute. The following were 
in attendance: 





Cc. C. Trapp, Graham. W. S. Vandemeter, Mound 
W. B. Wood, sec. and treas.; City. 
Rosendale. A. L. Davis, Atchison, Kan, 
’, C. Okey, Grant City. H. D. Kent, Gray, Kan, 
Albert L. Sheley, Hopkins. Del E. Anderson, Garyville, 
H. A. Dalby, Grant City. La. 
A. Rasmussen, Omaha, Neb. Jno, A. C. Gordon, Wathena, 
3. O. Sloan, Huron, Kan. Kan. 
L. J. Woodhouse, St. Joseph. Mell Eaton, St. Joseph. 


E. W. Robinson, St. Joseph. H. M. Wilhite, St. Louis. 
W. R. Holland, St. Joseph. Cc. E. Lemons, St. Joseph. 
W. H. White, St. Joseph. Cc, Cousins, Conception Jct. 
R. M. Stanley, King City. W. A. Rappeleye, Spookman 
W. M. Hall, Pickering. Mill & Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Starin, Guilford. W. C. Kantz, Dubuque, Iowa 
G. A. Scott, Kansas City. H. C. Constant, Kansas City. 
Chas, Corder, Union Star. A, L. Carter, Fairfax. i 
L. L. Morgan, Kansas City. Geo. W. Wilson, Kansas City 
Joseph H. Ward, St. Joseph. Cc. F. Lucas, St. Joseph. — 
R. E. Woodard, St. Louis. M. M. Riner, Kansas City. 
W. F. Bauer, Highland, Kan. Will Montgomery, Bolckow. 
T. I. Bennett, Kansas City. O. H. Spicer, Fillmore, 

Geo, D. Syadon, Kansas City. J. O. Miller, Skidmore. 

J. C. Fulkerson, Kansas City. W. C. Shippee, St. Joseph. 
Ss. C. Ross, Mound City. H. A. Gorsuch, Kansas City. 





INTERSTATE 


MISCELLANEOUS INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
NEWS. 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—An order was handed 
down by the commission last week in the matter of appli- 
cation No. 6622 ot the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and 
Illinois Central Railroad companies concerning propor- 
tional rates on lumber: 


This application asks for authority to establish propor- 
tional rates on lumber from Baton Rouge, La., the same as 
are concurrently in effect from New Orleans, La., when 
originating at Texas & Pacific Railway stations destined to 
eastern cities. The application is made as the tracks of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. are at present under water and 
hence it is unable to handle lumber from its stations. Appli- 
cation granted. 





Hearings. 
The following hearings have been held: 


At Eagle Pass, Tex., on June 29, before Special Examiner 
Marshal’, in cases No. 4570 and 4839 of the Eagle Pass 
Lumber Co., et al., v. the National Railways of Mexico, et al. 

At St. Louis, Mo., on June 29, before Special Examiner 
Smith, in case No. 4788 of the Wright-Bachman Lumber Co. 
v. the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., et al., and in case No. 
4684 of the American Hardwood Lumber Co. v. the Missouri 
Pacific Railway Co., et al. 

At New Orleans, La., on July 2, before Special Examiner 
Flynn, in case No. 4763 of the Davis Bros. Lumber Co. v. the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., et al. 

At Portland, Ore., on July 5 before Commissioner Clark, in 
case No. 4284 of the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., et al., v. 
Southern Pacific Co., et al. 

At St. Louis, Mo., July 5, before Special Examiner Gerry, 
in I. & S. 115 concerning advances on lumber and articles 
taking lumber rates from stations on the Alabama Great 
Southern and other points to St. Louis, Mo. 

A hearing will be held on July 18 at Chicago before Chair- 
man Prouty in case No. 4610 of the Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co. v. the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Also in I. & S. No. 113 in the matter of the investigation and 
suspension of new milling-in-transit regulations by certain 
stations on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


Railway. 
Cypress Rates Advanced. 

By order entered June 23, 1912, investigation and sus- 
pension docket 135, the commission has suspended from 
July 3 until October 31, 1912, Southern Pacifie Co.- 
Atlantic Steamship Lines tariff ICC 8-S.S. 


This tariff cancels existing joint rates for the transportation 
of cypress lumber, lath and shingles from points on the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico railway in Louisiana to Albany, 
N. Y., New York City, N. Y., and a number of other 
cities in the Northeast, leaving combination rates to apply. 
The cancelation of the joint rates, which has been suspended 
by the commission, would result in increases ranging from 
% cent to 24 cents per 100 pounds. 
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RECENT RULINGS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down opinions and issued 
orders in three eases which show substantially the dis- 
position of several complaints against rate conditions in 
the lumber trade. The cases involved are the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis v. Anderson & Saline Rail- 
road Co. et al.; the Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City 
Commercial Club v. the same railroad and others, and 
the Dierks & Sons Lumber Co. v. Missouri Pacifie Rail- 
way Co. et al. The complaint in the first-named case 
was dismissed, it being held that an advance in freight 
rates on hardwood lumber by the railroad company was 
justified. The reading of the order dismissing the com- 
plaint is as follows: 

We are of the opinion that it satisfactorily appears 
from the testimony offered by the defendants that the 
advanced rates upon hardwood lumber are just and rea- 
sonable and should not be disturbed. | . 

The defendants have shown in considerable detail that 
upon certain of the lines mainly affected the expenses 
of operation in recent years have increased more rapidly 
than the gross earnings, thus working an actual reduc- 
tion in net earnings, although the value of their property 
upon which such net earnings are to pay a return has 
not been added to. While in determining whether these 
lumber rates to St. Louis and East St. Louis shall be 
equalized in a manner which will somewhat add to or 
somewhat subtract from the revenues of these carriers, 
we can not be entirely oblivious to the facts shown, nor 
to the further fact that, as found by this commission in 
Railroad Commission of Texas v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. (20 I. C. C. 463), railroads in this 
section have not prospered to the same degree as in some 
other parts of our country, still we do not base our 
decision upon these grounds, nor must that decision be 
taken as approving any general advance in lumber rates 
throughout this section. The complaint will be dismissed. 


Complaint Upheld. 


In the ease of the traffic bureau of the Sioux City 
Commercial Club against the same defendants the com- 
plaint is upheld and reparation rewarded. The traffic 
bureau complained of the rate of 30 cents per 100 
pounds for the transportation of yellow pine lumber in 
carloads from points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Texas to Sioux City in that it exceeded 28 cents. 
The order of the commission is that after August 15 of 
the present year and for a period of two years there- 
after the railroad company must abstain from exacting 
the present rates. It is ordered further in the case that 
with the exception of limitations and restrictions con- 
tained in an order of May 14, 1912, in the matter of the 
investigation and suspension of schedules canceling 
through rates with certain tap-line connections, the rail- 
road can not exact a yellow pine lumber rate from the 














same points to Sioux City in excess of 28 cents. 


COMMERCE. 


Reparation Awarded. 

The commission awarded reparation in the ease of the 
Dierks & Sons Lumber Co. against the Missouri Pacific 
Railway Co. et al. The complaint followed the refusal 
of the defendants to absorb the charges of a delivering 
belt line to the extent of their general switching ab. 
sorption on lumber in Kansas City found to be dis- 
criminatory. The complainant has a lumberyard at Dod- 
son, a suburb of Kansas City about 2 miles from the 
municipal limits, but on shipments is compelled to pay 
the full rate to Dobson and in addition must pay a belt 
line its full charge to the Westport and Waldo yards, 
amounting to about $7 a car. Three dollars is subse- 
quently returned on shipments to the Westport yard, but 
not on shipments to the Waldo yard. The commission 
did not issue an order in this case, but decides that sub- 
stantial justice would be done by requiring the defendant 
trunk lines to absorb $3 a ear of the belt line’s charges. 
An order will be issued as soon as the present traffic 
method is corrected. 


Two Opinions of Interest. 


In two opinions of the commission there is consider- 
able interest because of the evident intent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to ignore fictitious bases for 
discrimination and to further in so far as it may be done 
consistent independent operation and greater use of 
water routes. The first is that of the Flour City Steam- 
Ship Co., et al., v. the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., et al., 
and the other the Bowling Green (Ky.) Business Men’s 
Protective Association vy. the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, et al. 

The first case grew out of the refusal of the rail ear- 
riers east of Buffalo to establish a through route in con- 
nection with the Flour City Line, operating steamers 
between Duluth and Buffalo. The rail carriers west of 
Duluth published a proportional rate of 5 cents to 
Duluth and the steamer lines transported flour between 
Duluth and Buffalo at a proportional rate of 6.3 cents. 
The rail carriers east of Buffalo refused to recognize 
through bills of lading and accepted the traffic at Buf- 
falo only on a local bill of lading basis at the local rate 
of 11 cents. There is an established through route from 
Minneapolis to New York at a joint rate of 23 cents 
in which the so-called railroad-owned steamers are a part, 
and the commission was petitioned by the Flour City 
Line to establish a through route and a joint rate of 
20.5 cents. One angle of the case is that the Flour City 
Line operated but one year and then had its business 
taken over by the Flour City Steamship Co., a concern 
which has not yet purchased a line of vessels. The com- 
mission holds that as soon as the company does operates 
its steamers the east of Buffalo carriers will be com- 
pelled to honor the bills of lading, but the commission 
does not at this time establish a joint rate. 

In the Bowling Green (Ky.) case the complaint 
alleges that the freight rates in general to and from 
Bowling Green are not established with proper relation 
to the rates to and from Clarksville and Nashville, 
Tenn., Evansville, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., and that the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad seeks authority to charge 
lower rates to those points than to Bowling Green. 
Bowling Green business men set up the contention that 
the railroad seeks to justify its rate stand on the ground 
that the other points enjoy water competition which 
does not exist at Bowling Green. The commission holds 
that the defendant’s rates to and from Bowling Green 
are unjustly discriminatory. 





MILLING-IN-TRANSIT HEARING TO BE 
LARGELY ATTENDED. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 2.—From indications which have 
been received by local lumbermen, an unusually large num- 
ber of members of, the trade from other cities will be here 
July 17 when Commissioner C. C. MeChord, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, will begin an investiga- 
tion of the substitution of tonnage at transit points. 
The hearing is designed to continue the subjects gone 
into at a meeting of the commission in Washington in 
March, and to determine whether the regulations affect- 
ing milling in transit are uniform or not. The regula- 
tions of the Louisville & Nashville, providing rather 
onerous methods of compiling and reporting statistics 
affecting the milling-in-transit arrangements, which were 
to have been applied in Louisville, Memphis and Nash 
ville, and which were suspended on complaint of the 
Nashville lumbermen, will also come up at this hearing. 





PACIFIC COAST RATE CASE. 

CADILLAC, Micu., July 2.—For over three years the 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber and flooring in the 
Lower Peninsula of Michigan have endeavored to obtain 
the 75-cent rate on hardwood lumber and flooring from 
lower Michigan points to what is known as the Pacific 
coast terminals. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission some time ago 
rendered a decision in this case, granting a rate of 80 
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cents per 100 pounds from points on and south of a 
line drawn from Muskegon east to Port Huron, thence 
south to Detroit, Toledo and reaching as far south as 
Mobile, Ala. This decision left a large part of the peti- 
tioners in the 85-cent territory. The Michigan manu- 
facturers then petitioned the commission for a rehearing, 
which has been granted. 

The commission has refused to grant the 75-cent rate 
to the Lower Peninsula cf Michigan, but opens the case 
for rehearing to the extent of inquiring whether the 
entire southern peninsula should be embraced in the 
80-cent territory for transportation of lumber and floor- 
ing to the Pacific coast. As the railroads already have 
published the 80-cent rate from the entire Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan it is thought the commission will extend 
the order to cover the same territory. 





ALABAMA HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS TO 
PROTEST AGAINST DIFFERENTIAL IN 
FAVOR OF YELLOW PINE. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 1.—Alleging that a differ- 


ential of 9 cents a hundred pounds in favor of yellow 
pine against hardwoods is unjust a number of prominent 


Alabama manufacturers have decided to present the 
question whether freight rates should be based on cost 
of service or value of cargo to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the near future. This question, it is 
thought, will serve to bring about a decision on the mat- 
ter earlier than if presented in another form. 

The rate on hardwoods from points south of Decatur 
through Ohio River gateways to eastern and New Eng- 
land destinations is 9 cents a hundred pounds higher 
than the rate on yellow pine for the same points via the 
same routings. 


In the argument which will be presented in behalf of 
the hardwood lumber manufacturers and dealers of 
Alabama, in which it is felt other hardwood interests 
from adjoining States will join, it is contended that 
the cost of handling hardwood is no greater than the 
cost of handling yellow pine and the former should not 
be penalized because of its greater value. This, in line 
with the equitable assumption that common carriers do 
nothing but a transportation business, and should not 
have the power to make rates on the valuation of the 
shipment, but on the cost of service, will undoubtedly 
result in the differential being given serious consid- 
eration. 





WASHING 


PURCHASES UNDER THE WEEKS LAW. 

[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., July 3.—At its meeting June 29 
the National Forest Reservation Commission approved 
for purchase 55,000 acres in the Smoky Mountains of 
Tennessee and North Carolina. In addition, a tract of 
24,900 acres near the Natural Bridge in Virginia was 
approved for purchase. It is estimated that nearly 
$2,000,000 will have been expended in connection with 
the acquisition of lands under the provisions of the 
Weeks Law during the fiscal year which ended June 30. 





JAPANESE WHITE OAK HEWN LOGS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The Board of General 
Appraisers recently decided that certain Japanese white 
oak hewn logs over 8 inches square were entitled to 
admission into this country free of duty under paragraph 
718 of the Tariff Act as cabinet wood. The collector of 
customs at Portland, Ore., thinking the wood ought to be 
assessed duty, asked the Treasury Department whether it 
intended to appeal the case to the customs court. The 
department replied that it did not deem it expedient to 
appeal nor to make a new case on the question. It holds 
that Japanese white oak should be classified as cabinet 
wood, and if imported in the log, rough or hewn, only 
should be admitted free; and if imported as sawed 
hoards, planks, deals, and not further manufactured, at 
the rate of 15 per cent ad valorem. 


~~ 


GOVERNMENT REQUISITION FOR LUMBER. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Aecccunts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids opening July 30 
on the following lumber, all under schedule No. 4684: 

Delivery at Navy 





Article Feet a 
Pine, Oregon... p< cescovees 260-000 TE oo cis:sc0sss Mare Island, Cal. 
RGEGAWOOG 2456 66.ccccccacese DO DOO 1... ds-60'8 Mare Island, Cal. 
Spruce, West Coast....... ro Rs 4 ape Portsmouth, N. H. 


Bidders interested may secure schedules from the 
Navy Pay Office nearest each navy yard or from the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 





THE CARTER BILL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The bill of Rep. Carter 
for the sale of timber and other lands belonging to 
the Choetaw and Chickasaw Indians provides as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior shall, under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by him, cause all the unallotted 
lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations belonging to 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians in the State 
of Oklahoma, to be sold at public auction upon terms to 
be prescribed by him as hereinafter provided: Provided, That 
the rate of interest upon deferred payments shall not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent per annum, and no payments shall be de- 
ferred longer than two years after the sale. 

Section 2—That all that portion of such unallotted lands 
heretofore commonly known as the timber reserve, and more 
particularly described as having been segregated and reserved 
trom allotment by departmental orders of December 8, 1906, 
and January 12, 1907, shall be classified as agricultural, graz- 
ing, and timberlands, each tract to be placed in the class 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, will 
give it the most advantageous sale, and all such classification 
shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior within 
four months from the date of the approval of this Act, 
whereupon same shall become effective and final. 

Section 8.—That all agricultural lands shall be sold in 
tracts not to exceed 160 acres and for not less than the 
appraised value as placed thereon for allotment purposes, 
and deeds shall not be issued to any one person for more 
than 160 acres of agricultural land; grazing lands shall be 
sold in tracts not to exceed 640 acres and for not less than 
the appraised value placed thereon for allotment purposes; 
and timberlands in tracts not to exceed 2,560 acres at not 
fess than the appraised value; and lands of either class may 
be sold in smaller tracts: Provided, That when any person 
engaged in farming shall file a statement in writing with 
the officer conducting such sale, declaring his desire to bid 
on and to purchase for agricultural purposes a _ specified 
quarter section of said land which has been classified as 
timberlands, and further declares his willingness to pay 25 
per cent more than the appraised value of such quarter sec- 
tion, it shall thereupon be the duty of the officer conducting 
such sale to offer the particular quarter specified in said 
statement at auction to the highest bidder; and the “‘ecretary 
of the Interior shall take such precaution as may be neces- 
sary to prevent monopoly in the purchase of all lands. 

Section 4.—That sales conducted under this Act shall begin 
as soon as practicable without waiting for the completion of 
the entire classification, and shall be concluded within 12 
months after the final approval of the classification by the 
Secretary of the Interior, as provided herein: Provided, That 
ipon the expiration of one year after these lands have been 
first offered for sale the secretary shall, under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by him, cause to be sold to the 
highest bidder for cash, without regard to the appraised value 
thereof, any and all lands not then finally disposed of, and 
such sale for cash to the highest bidder shall be concluded 
and all lands disposed of within 12 months after the second 
sale begins. 


ON NEWS. 


Section 5.—That the final sale of unallotted lands, other 
than the so-called timber reserve, hereinbefore described, and 
all other tribal property of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
shail begin within 90 days after the approval of this Act, and 
continue until such property is finally disposed of: Provided, 
That such sales shall be conducted under the former pro- 
visions of this Act where applicable, and shall be concluded 
not later than 15 months after the approval of this Act. 

Section 6.—That the Secretary of the Interior, under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by him, is hereby authorized 
to make a per capita distribution once during each fiscal 
year to the legally enrolled members of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Tribes of Indians, freedmen excepted, of any 
funds belonging to said tribes and held in trust by the 
United States Government, or any department or bureau 


thereof, including such funds as may hereafter be credited 
to said tribes. 


IN RAILROAD CIRCLES 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE. 


The American Railway Association’s committee on 
relations between railroads, in statistical bulletin No. 
121 A, covering surplus and Shortages of cars on June 
20, reports a total surplus of 73,464 cars as compared 
with 89,208 cars on June 6, 1912, and 165,934 cars on 
June 21, 1911. The greater part of this decrease in 
surplus is due to the tremendous increase in coal traffic. 
The two weeks show an increase in box ear surplus of 
2,700 cars. Shortages reported on June 20 total 5,746 
cars as against 2,822 cars on June 6, and 2,764 cars on 
June 21, 1911, 


IMPORTANT CONSTRUCTION IN WILLAMETTE 
VALLEY. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 1.—Vice President and General 
Manager E. E. Calvin, of the Southern Pacific, an- 
nounces that the Southern Pacific will expend during 
the next 18 months $8,000,000 in new construction in the 
Willamette Valley. Included in this project is the com- 
pletion of the iines of the Portland, Eugene & Eastern 
Co., the stocks and bonds of which have been purchased 
by the Southern Pacific. The Portland, Eugene & East- 
ern will be the name of the company’s electric lines in 
western Oregon, while the steam roads will be operated 
as the Southern Pacific. Robert E. Strahorn, who built 
the North Coast line for the Harriman system, will be 
president of the company during construction. One 
of the most important branches of this system will tap 
the Molalla Valley, running from the main line of the 
Southern Pacific near Canby to Salem by way of Molalla 
and Silverton. Construction of this line has already 
been started. Feeders will be built eventually into the 
fine timber in the foothills of Molalla Valley, and the 
road, therefore, will be of more than passing importance 
to the lumber industry, as it will open large areas of 
fine timber. 




















TENNESSEE RAILROAD ACTIVITIES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 1.—The Illinois Central has 
drawn first blood in the fight which it has instituted for 
the control of the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf, which 
promises to be an important factor in the handling of 
north and southbound traffic. It recently brought suit 
to enforce its right of purchase which it claims was 
based on its having furnished the rails and other neces- 
sary material used in the construction of the old Dyers- 
burg & Northern, which has since been reorganized into 
the Chicago, Memphis & Gulf. It set forth that it en- 
tered into a contract of purchase in the event this line 
made connection with any other trunk road. The Chi- 
cago, Memphis & Gulf was recently extended to Hick- 
man, Ky., and made connection with the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis. The Illinois Central then at- 
tempted to carry out its contract of purchase, but met 
with a flat refusal on the part of the Chicago, Memphis 
& Gulf. The attorneys of the latter argued that the 
contract was not a binding one. Judge McCall has just 
overruled this contention in the Federal Court here. 

The Birmingham & Northwestern has been completed 
from Jackson, Tenn. to Dyersburg, Tenn. The first train 
was run last week and the event was fittingly celebrated 
by a big banquet at Dyersburg, which was tendered in 
honor of R. M. Hall, builder and chief owner. The road 
runs through a splendid timber and agricultural section 
and will afford facilities for its development. 
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CANADIAN 


AND 


AMERICAN 
TIMBER 


BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States 
secured by first mortgages. 
used 








timber, 
Proceeds can be 
to enlarge operations, buy additional 
timber, refund indebtedness, etc. 
able serially at definite periods. 


Bonds pay- 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in 
any part of the world, made by cruisers 
of experience. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO. 


= LIMITED. = 
= Metropolitan Bldg, VANCOUVER, B.C. 

















Mutual Fire 
hsurance 


In proportion to the class of its risks and 
the economy and thoroughness of its mana- 
gement. With perfect harmony in these 
respects it offers the ideal form of insurance. 
It is not only the cheapest, but in settlement 
of losses it is the most satisfactory. It’s the 
lumberman’s safest investment and succeeds 
and lives because of its real benefits. You'll 
like it once you know it as we do. Can’t 
we explain its advantages to you? Give us 
the chance. 


Cuts Cost ' 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Ins. Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 











Business Opportunity 








An experienced, successful operating lumber- 
man has negotiated for a large mill property and 
Timber holding on the Pacific Coast. Unusual 
opportunity, 





property operating steadily and 
making money. Some additional capital required 
to finance purchase. Details to interested re- 


sponsible applicants giving satisfactory references. 


Address—L 100 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















THE WALCH LAND CO. 
LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 
Branch Offices: —Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 

Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bldg., Moose Jaw, Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 
Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 
handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 











Member American Chemical Society. Society of Chemical Industry. 
THOS. W. PRITCHARD 


Chemical Engineer 
WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Wood Distillation. Wood Preservation. 
Estimates Furnished, and Inspections, Tests, and Investigations made. 














HARDWOOD LUMBERME ae find it to their advantage 





Anpath send for free sample pages 
of the “Climax Tally Book.” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 
We Solicit your Inquiries for 


White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 


Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 







































The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
‘Old Fashioned ” 


Cork White Pine 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 


ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 





























(- 


JAMES W. SEWALL, 


Forester and Surveyor 


Mapping and Surveying of Wild Lands, 
Estimation of Timber and Working Plans. 


(Formerly forestry manager of the Appleton & Sewall Co.) 


OLD TOWN, MAINE, U.S. A. 































SPADES IVOWISLSGOSNOE 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 


LUNHAM & MOORE | 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. 





Marine Insurance. 





12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from seaboard. / 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
i oh rh ee er rr ee ee eee 


e handle all classes of cargo, an 
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Ideal location 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Hotel Cumberland 


Elevated. 
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and Fire-proof. Coolest Summer Hotel in New York, all out- 
side rooms. ‘Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up; suites 
*4.00 and up. Special rates for summer months. 10 minutes 


walk to 30 theatres. 


Send for Booklet. 


S. W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th St., Near 50th 
Street Subway Station 

and 53rd Street 


Near theatres, shops and Central Park. New 


Formerly with 
9 HOTELIMPERIAL, 














MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








PATENTED CHAINS AND ATTACHMENTS. 

M. Garland, of Toledo, Ohio, has had long experi- 
ence in the manufacture of conveyor chains and at- 
tachments and is able to market some exclusive arti- 
cles by virtue of patented devices of his own inven- 
tion. No. 85, shown in the illustration, is a scoop 
front attachment for Ewart detachable chains; it has 
a wing link 12 inches wide and 15% inches high, and 
stands a working strain of 1,300 pounds. It is one of 


six varieties of chain made after the same pattern, but 





NO. 98 SCOOP FRONT RIVETED CHAIN. 





M. GARLAND’S NO. 85 SCOOP FRONT ATTACHMENT. 


all stronger than No. 85, the strongest being No. 124, 
which has a wing link 14 inches wide and 1% high, 
and stands a working strain of 1,300 pounds, which is 
the approximate strength of a 17-inch double leather 
belt. 

“The other illustration shows No. 98, a riveted chain 
with a pitch of 5 inches to the center of the rivets, 
width in plain 7 inches, wing 12 inches wide by 15% 
high, and face of sprocket 414 inches. This chain 
uses 54 inch rivets and withstands a working strain 
of 6,000 pounds. This type is made in six varieties, 
all stronger than No. 98. 

The various styles of chain here mentioned, as well 
as other types and attachments manufactured by M. 
Garland, will be found fully described in a catalog 
which may be obtained from him on request. An idea 
of the strength and durability of the Garland chains 
and attachments may be gathered from the fact that 
a sawdust carrier and feeder installed in the mill of 
David Rust & Co., at Bay City, Mich., in the spring of 
1870 is still in active service. The mill has changed 
hands since then, now being operated by Kneeland & 
Bigelow, but the Garland chain is still there. 





LOGGING CARS FOR SEVERE SERVICE. 


The severe service to which logging cars are subjected 
in actual use in lumbering operations has induced lum- 
ber manufacturers to be on the lookout for logging ears 
of a construction designed to reduce repair bills to a 
minimum. 

The car shown in the accompanying illustration is built 
by the Raleigh Iron Works 
Co., of Raleigh, N. C., and 
is the invention of W. T. 
Harding, president of the 
company, who has patented 
its important features. One 
of these features is the de- 
vice for holding the stakes 
in position while at the same 
time affording a very satis- 
factory unloading device. 

The company states that 
this unloading feature is in- 
valuable where steam load- 
ers are used, 17 of these 
cars in a single train hav- 
ing been unloaded free of 
every log without ‘the use 
of a cant hook. The stakes 
are tripped from the side 
opposite the pond, unload- 
ing being accomplished by 
elevating the outside rail of 
the track at the logging 
deck so that when the stakes 
are tripped the logs roll from 
the car. 





alone greatly expediting the unloading operation. 

Another feature pointed out by the manufacturer is 
the draft gear, which is claimed to be entirely free from 
the possibility of accident, such as from tail pins pulling 
out while hauling, since the car is-so constructed as to 
eliminate the tail pin. 

The illustration herewith shows the construction of the 
car with a patent stake and bunk beams in detail. The 
stake (2) is provided with a bracket (4) well up the 
stake from the base, and over this bracket the chain (3) 
passes loosely when the stake is slipped in 
place and this chain is then secured by a 
large hook so located on the bunk beam 
that the chain crosses the angle in such a 
way that logs will rest on the chain and by 
holding the stake firmly in place by bring- 
ing the downward and inward thrust 
upon it. 

In order that the stake may be readily 
unslipped the large hook is so pivoted that 
it can be easily tripped by the pull bar 
(10) from the safe side of the car. An- 
other advantage of this stake is that it has 
no hinging attachments at the base, being 
held by a chain so that it will not be lost 
and may drag with one end on the ground 
when not in use. 

The bunks are specially ironed to 
prevent splitting and to resist wear. A 
pair of iron straps (15) is passed along 
on top of each bunk and down the ends 
as at (16), and across the ends an addi- 
tional strap (17) extends along the ver- 
tical side of the bunk to which it is 
bolted by fastenings (18). 

The Raleigh Co. has some excellent 
testimonials from users of its cars, 
among which is one from the Damascus 
Lumber Co., expressing perfect satis- 
faction with the cars it has used and 
ordering 40 additional cars of the same 
type. Further details regarding the 
Raleigh cars will be cheerfully given by 
the manufacturer on request. 

APPA PPP DILL 


PLANS OF THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
CONGRESS. 


Dr. Clarence J. Owens, who was elected managing 
director of the Southern Commercial Congress early in 
June to succeed G. Grosvenor Dawe, has issued a state- 
ment outlining the work and plans of the organization: 
A celebration of the semicentennial of reconstruction in 
the South, at Mobile, Ala., coincident with the opening 
of the Panama Canal; the conducting of an advertising 
campaign intended to attract travelers to the South; 
the establishing of a permanent southern exhibit in the 
Southern Building in Washington, D. C.; the assembling 
of a commission to go abroad to study the systems of 
agricultural finance; the conducting of a national cam- 
paign in advocacy of Federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion, as proposed in the Page-Wilson bill; an endeavor 
to solve the plantation problem by breaking up large 
plantations into small farms; advocacy of a complete 
survey of swamp and overflowed lands by the Govern- 
ment and the appointing of a committee to simplify and 
standardize the drainage laws of the southern States; 
recommendation of changes in the tax laws with a view 
to improvement and uniformity; enlistment of the south- 
ern press in bringing the South to know itself and in 
making the South known—these are among the activities 
in progress or contemplation. The Southern Commercial 
Congress, now in the fourth year of its existence, has 
grown from a very small beginning to be a great com- 
mercial organization representing the 16 southern States. 




















An important considera- 
tion in the use of these cars 
is that large loads can be 
hauled without the use of 
logging chains, this feature 
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LOGGING CAR MADE BY THE RALEIGH IRON WORKS CO., 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
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MERITS OF WOOD BLOCKS FOR 


STREET PAVING. 


The proper construction of roads and streets has been 
one of the great problems with which mankind has been 
confronted since the beginning of commerce and civilization. 
Adam Smith once asserted that ‘The construction of roads 
is the greatest of all improvements,” while Lord Macaulay, 
in his “History of England,” says, “Of all inventions, the 
alphabet and the printing press alone excepted, those inven- 
tions which abridge distance have done most for the civili- 
zation of our species.” ~ 

The origin of the science of road building is, of course, 
lost in remote antiquity. The Roman provinces were con- 
nected by well built stone roads many centuries before 
Christ, and Rome was paved with stone blocks long before 
the Christian era. Yet it is interesting to note the size to 
which European cities grew before any attention was given 
to street paving. ‘The first pavements in Paris were laid 
in 1184, when the city had a population of 200,000, and the 
first regular paving was done in London in 1553, when its 
population was 150,000. In our own country the first city 
paving was done in New York. This was a cobblestone 
street built in 1656. 

With us the development of street paving has run along 
with the development of our cities themselves. Indeed, in 
modern times it has preceded their growth and has been 
largely responsible for their development. Where convenient 
means of transportation are provided, business springs up. 
Where easy and comfortable means of travel are furnished, 
people build homes. Particularly in our own progressive 
western communities has the well paved street been the 
forerunner of long rows of massive business blocks and long 
lines of well built residences. 


Subject Has Received Much Attention. 


Naturally so old and important a subject has received 
much study and has been productive of great experiment. 
Pavements have been laid of many materials, perishable 
aud unperishable, natural and artificial. The problem is 
very complex. Many elements must be considered. Among 
other qualities, the ideal pavement should be cheap, durable, 
easily cleaned, easily repaired, present little resistance to 
traffic, nonslippery, favorable to travel, and sanitary. The 
requirements may be broken up into many subsidiary factors. 
or example, the durability of a pavement will depend 
upon the character and quantity of traffic, the width of 
the roadway, the presence or absence of street car tracks, 
the method of construction, the material used, and climatic 
conditions. One material may almost ideally satisfy one 
requirement and fail to satisfy one or all the others. Iron 
blocks were used in New York in 1865 and later in Berlin. 
They were durable but expensive, noisy and slippery. Again, 
streets paved with cobblestone are not easily cleaned and are 
therefore insanitary, are extremely noisy, and offer great 
resistance to traffic. In the search for materials to satisfy 
these many requirements engineers have tried iron, iron 
slag, many varieties of stone, artificial stone, concrete, 
brick, wood, wood pulp, glass, asphalt, tar, oyster shells, 
charcoal cinders, sawdust and the thousand and one com- 
binations which may be made of these materials. 


Wood Makes Ideal Pavement. 


The great result of these many centuries of laborious 
and expensive experiments has been to prove that wood, 
the material in whose use you are most interested, is, when 
properly treated by chemical means, the best material for 
building the ideal pavement. May I ask your indulgence for 
a few moments while I briefly relate the history of wood 
as a paving material, show in what its peculiar merits con- 
sist, explain the recently discovered methods of chemical 
treatment which have so tremendously increased its value 
for that purpose and point out how greatly this concerns 
you as lumbermen? 

The crudest and probably the earliest form of wooden 
roadway was that which is generally known as the corduroy 
road. This construction, while rough and uncomfortable, 
was serviceable and made many roads serviceable which 
would otherwise have been impassable for a considerable 
portion of the year. The next development was the planked 
road. This was followed by the use of various kinds of 
wooden blocks. This sort of pavement was first laid in 
London about seventy years ago. The blocks first used were 
fir, 6 to inches across and 6 inches deep. ‘Then fol- 
lowed a long series of experiments with various sorts of 
woods and various methods of construction, until results 
were arrived at which will be subsequently described. 

Just when wooden block pavement was adopted in this 
country is uncertain. But there seems to have been a 
street paved with such material in Philadelphia in 1843. 
Within a few years many of the eastern cities were making 
more or less successful experiments with wooden block 
streets. In the middle West, particularly in Chicago and 
Detroit, wood was laid in an entirely new way. The blocks 
were made of round cedar posts, sawed in piles 6 inches 
long and set upright in a base of sand or sand and gravel. 
The great merit of these pavements was their cheapness ; their 
great defect, that they soon became decayed and rough, in 
fact, the tendency to decay has been the chief objection to 
wood as paving. Its merit in other respects has been long 
proved. Its noiselessness led to its use at first. It has 
been found to offer little resistance to traffic, to be sani- 
tary and easy to repair, and now, after many years of 
experiment, ways have been found to make it durable. 


Chemical Treatment Solves Problem. 


This brings us to a consideration of the chemical treat- 
ment of the modern wooden block. We will first consider 
the creosote process. The product commonly known as 
ereosote as ordinarily used is in itself an effective pre- 
servative; but it tends to form an emulsion with water and 
to evaporate half to three-quarters on exposure to the sun 
and weather. To avoid these defects has been the object 
of three recent modifications of the treatment—the first 
ealled ‘‘kreodone-creosote,”’ the second ‘‘creo-resinate’” and 
the third ‘‘carbolineum.” 

This consists in impregnating the seasoned selected blocks 
under pressure with an oil derived from creosote oil, pos- 
sessing the original preservative properties, with a longer 
endurance, and also having the effect of forming a varnish- 
like ‘film or coating on the outer surface of the wood, pro- 
tecting it from the elements. 

The seasoned blocks are_ sterilized by subjecting them 
to dry heat of 240 degrees Fahrenheit for eight hours. The 
kreodone oil is then forced into the fibers of the wood 
under a pressure of seventy pounds a square inch, main- 
tained for two to three hours, or until twelve pounds have 
been absorbed by each cubic foot of the wood. 

The special features of the creo-resinate process are the 
preliminary treatment in dry heat to kill the germs of decay, 
and the mixing with the creosote of 50 percent of melted 
rosin, which is forced into the fibers with the creosote, 
where it solidifies and seals the pores of the wood and pre- 
vents the evaporation of the creosote or its displacement 
by water, which can find no entrance, so that the pave- 
ment does not swell and heave when wet. 

The method of carbolineum treatment is similar. The 
chief differences are to be found in the material used. 
Avenarius carbolineum is a finished, insoluble chemical com- 
pound, a thin, oily substance of heavy specific gravity, a 
perfect disinfectant and fungicide. It contains all known 
 eageaciag 9 elements, eliminating their objectionable features. 
ts use is simple, practical and economical. 


Qualities of the Preservative. 


Winter or summer it remains liquid without evaporating 
or deteriorating. It is nonpoisonous, free from acids or 
contents destructive to the wood fiber and liable to form 
corrosive acids. It is nonvolatile and its use does not in- 
crease the inflammability of wood. Its chemical ingredients 
will gradually permeate and cure the wood, just as smoke 
cures a ham, make it tough, resisting to wear and increas- 
ing holding power of spike or nail. Its heavy, oily ingre- 
dients secure selfimpregnation, but they do not cloes the 
wood pores, although they repel water, thus permitting cir- 
culation of air and preventing dry rot of wood. 

it is the original wood preservative and the only pro- 
prietary product officially quoted by the United States Gov- 
ernment in the year book of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, reprint 315, in which appears the follow- 
ing: “We again find strong evidence in favor of avenarius 
carbolineum for certain work where preservation is desired 
and vacuum treatment is out of the question.” 

It has received recognition and met with the approbation 
of engineers of Europe and America, and the only prepara- 
tion favorably reported on together with the reliable but 
expensive and i 
process. 

Dr. B. F. Fernow, author of “Economics of Forestry,” 
late dean of New York college of forestry, formerly chief 
of the Division of Forestry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who investigated the merits of preservative 
compounds in Europe and America, reported avenarius 
carbolineum first in bulletin No. 1, issued by the Division 
in 1887, covering tests made by the German government 
from 1870 to 1885. In 1894 we find it again favorably 
mentioned in bulletin No. 9, same division, and again in 
1897 we find Dr. Fernow writing that “carbolineum is a 
very effective preservative which has the advantage that 
it is 1eadily absorbed by the wood and hence cheaply ap- 
plied.” In a paper read before the twenty-second annual 
convention of the American Institute of Architects, referring 
to wood preservation, Dr. Fernow says: “But there is now 
coming to the front an effective, cheap and simple means 
of increasing the durability of wood. It is in the applica- 
tion of heavy coal tar oils, which go by the name of 
carbolineum.” 


inconvenient creosoting and burnettizing 


Applying the Preservative. 


It is applied in the following manner: First the blocks 
Oo. heart wood, with very little sap, size 8x4x4, are thor- 
oughly examined. ‘These must be free from checks, knots 
and must be straight grained. The grain must be vertical. 
These blocks are then placed in a retort and live, dry steam 
turned on. ‘They remain in this steam vat until all mois- 
ture has been evaporated and driven out of the blocks. Then 
avenarius carbolineum is introduced and a pressure applied. 
The blocks remain under the pressure until the engineer's 
specifications have been complied with. 


Method of Laying the Blocks. 


Experience has shown that the best results are obtained 
by laying the blocks on a good, substantial concrete founda- 
tion, which is necessary for all permanent pavements or road 
beds. On top of this concrete is laid a 1-inch sand cushion, 
which besides leveling up any irregularities of the concrete 
surface, produces elasticity. The treated blocks, after being 
laid on the sand cushion, are rolled to a true uniform sur- 
face with a roller. ‘The filler is then applied, and one of 
the most durable, smooth and sanitary pavements known to 
modern science is immediately thrown open for traffic. 

One of the most eminent paving experts in the country 
has summed up the essential qualities of any pavement 
under ten captions, giving a test of excellency to be applied 
be kinds of paving materials. The ten qualities are as 
ollows : 


1. Reasonableness of initial cost. 

2. Cost of maintenance in condition. 

3. Facility of making repairs as needed. 
4. Durability under necessary traflic. 

5. Freedom from unnecessary noise. 

6. Sanitary quality or freedom from dust. 
7. Freedom from decay or disintegration. 
8. Freedom from absorption. 


9. Foothold for horses. 
10. Low resistance to traction. 
Reasonableness of Initial Cost. 

The initial cost of creosoted wood paving is not the 
lowest of any pavement in the world; neither is it the 
most expensive. Who wants a cheap pavement? A cheap 
pavement is bound to be a cheap pavement in every sense 
of the word. A good pavement, like all good articles of 
commerce, costs money. But for value given there never 
was a pavement laid at a lower cost. 

Once laid, a creosoted wood pavement becomes a per- 
manent improvement. Its original cost is distributed over 
many years of service and becomes practically nil. Although 
these pavements have been laid for many years, no one has 
ever seen a block removed because of decay or a creosoted 
wood pavement replaced by another kind of pavement. This 
can be said of no other pavement. It is the best pavement 
at any price ever laid. 


Cost of Maintenance in Condition. 


The durability of a creosoted pavement means that the 
cost of maintenance is lower than that of any other kind 
of pavement. The experiences of many cities where creo- 
soted blocks have been used in large quantities proves this. 

Minneapolis has laid thousands of yards of creosoted wood 
pavements and pronounces it the cheapest form of pave- 
ment. Tenth street was laid eight years ago and not one 
cent has been spent for maintenance. Although this street 
earries a moderately heavy traffic, there is not a city in 
the land that can show a better paved street. It is in 
perfect condition today, as is shown by the following let- 
ter from the engineer’s department of that city under date 
of January 5, 1910: 


I am in receipt of your letter to Mr. Rinker, inquir- 
ing as to the first creosoted block laid in this city, 
under date of the 4th inst., and in reply will state 
that the first pavement of this character was laid in 
1902, being 13,426 square yards. There has been no 
repair required on this street on account of defects 
or deterioration of the paving. 


Tremont street, Boston, that busy thoroughfare of the 
Hub, was paved with creosoted blocks nine years ago. 
The blocks are in perfect condition today, while the half 
of the street laid with asphalt—the street was divided 
longitudinally—has had continual repairs and needs a new 
pavement now. ‘The following letter from the street depart- 
ment of Boston is self-explanatory : 

Your communication of January 4th, relative to creo- 
soted wood block pavement, has been referred to me 
for reply. The first year in which a consecutive wood 
block pavement was laid in Boston was in 1901, the 
area of the same being about 3,000 square yards. In 
1900 two or three small areas were laid. As these 
pavements were laid under a 10-year maintenance guar- 
anty no amount has been expended by the department 
for repairs to the same. 


(To Be Concluded Next Week.) 








This truck makes 60 miles every day with a load of 5 tons 
Dirt roads, 20 per cent grades in places 
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Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by 12 years Proved by 17 years Proved by 10 years 
of real service of real service of real service 


“Leading Gasoline Trucks of the World” 


Our trucks have highest in- 
vestment value—not estimated, 
but proved by longest service. 

Our line is complete — and 
exactly right size and style for 
any use from light delivery to 
heavy haulage. 

Our Service is of factory standard. 


Our Engineering Department’s 
transportation data is at your disposal. 


Capacities: 1, 1%, 2, 3,4, 4%, 
5, 614, 74, and 10 tons. 


We have accurate data on the use of trucks in practi- 
cally every line of business. Send for that about transporta- 
tion service for lumber dealers,and contractors and builders, 
Then consult our Engineering Department — directly or 
through our nearest representative. 





International Motor Company 


General Offices: Broadway and 57th St., New York. 
Works: Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J. 

Sales and Service Stations: New York, Philadelphia,Chicago, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Newark, Atlanta, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and other large cities, 





(Patented) 
18x 36-9 Sides. 


What he says about it: 


COMMON SENSE SILO 


Built by John McCaffrey, Tonganoxie, Kansas. 





Tonganoxie, Kan., Dec. 8, 1911. 
Common Sense Silo Plan Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Gentlemen:--After considering the 
kind of a silo to build and carefully 
investigating one built last year by 
my neighbor, Perry Ford, and finding 
this silo had stood up erect and solid 
through the dry summer, decided it 
was the only silo worth considering, 
as the past summer here has beena 
good test. The next thing I consid- 
ered was the keeping of the silage 
and asI was entirely satisfied on that 
point, I built a fine, large silo, 18x36, 
and must say I am getting the finest 
kind of results and am fully satisfied. 
Yours truly, John McCaffrey. 





eady in your yard. 








Get our right and plans, showing you how to —_ and sell this silo from stock 


Common Sense Silo Plan Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A NEW BOOK ON 


“Forestry ” 


An Elementary Treatise 


By HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, M. F., 
of Yale Forest School. 


For Lumbermen and other students of forestry 
who seek a nontechnical book of first principles 
this work is especially recommended. It will afford 
the busy man a means of grasping the general 
principles of forestry or it will serve as a sound in- 
troduction to a course of technical reading. 

Ready July 15. Orders received now. 80 pages. Price, $1.25 
postpaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We have a very 
complete stock of 











HEMLOCK 


On hand in good shipping condition. 
Any one interested, we would be 
pleased to quote delivered prices. 
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and can cut timber up to 10x1 


Have you seen our latest 
Hardwood Stock Sheet ? 





q TOMAH, WISCONSIN. 


Also have 2 and 3" plank in Tamarack 


The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 
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We Want to Move— 
' 150,000 6-4 


80,000 5-4 


Thoroughly Dry 











No. 3 Birch. 


Log Run Spruce. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 





























l car 1x8’’ and wider ‘‘B’’ Select 
lear 1x8’’ and wider ‘‘C’’ Select 
6 cars 1x8" and wider ‘‘D”’ Select 
2 cars 1x4 and 6”’ “D”’ Select 
3 cars 5-4 *D’’ Select 
5 cars 1x3”’ and wider ‘‘D’’ & Bet 
4 cars 6-4 “‘C’’ and Better Norway 
3 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 





2 cars 8-4 No. 2 Shop 
lear 8-4 No. 3 Shop 


3 cars each 5-4 and 6-4x12"’ No. 2 








2 cars 5-8’’x1 1-2”’ 32’ Hardwood 





Write for Prices 





























our association among lumbermen. 












































608 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO ESTABLISHED 1876 














We Want To Move 


= 2ecars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Common = 


For 8% years we have been working away until 
we have established an enviable reputation for 


The Red Book Service 


will furnish you with dependable reports on the 
Lumber and Woodworking Trade and collects 
claims for lumbermen. Let us furnish you with 
further information regarding our work. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Please mention the American Lumberman 

















ter, 5 to 9” 


Common 


Lath 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Ciry AND SaGinaw, Micu., July 1.—Lumber 
shipments from the Saginaw Valley in June were excep- 
tionally heavy, particularly in hardwood and hemlock 
products. All lumber moved out now is distributed by 
rail, whereas 30 years ago this season the rail shipments 
were small, and 858,000,000 feet of pine lumber was 
moved out of the river by boat in eight months’ time. 
The raw material is now manipulated in factories and 
this method has been of material benefit in building up 
the valley cities. A large portion of the lumber which 
comes here from other manufacturing points by boat and 
also by rail is consumed in the box trade, there being a 
score of these plants in the two cities, and more are 
projected. The manufacture of doors, sash, etc., is an 
important one and half a dozen plants utilize many 
million feet of lumber in this trade. During June 
10,000,000 feet of lumber came in by lake. 


A Review of the Trade. 


At Saginaw the Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., the 
largest importer there of pine lumber, carries about 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet of lumber constantly in_the 
yard. The Thomas Jackson Co., E. Germain, Booth & Boyd 
Lumber Co., and the Handy Wagon Co. carry good 
stocks, the latter receiving two cargoes last week. The 
Booth & Boyd Lumber Co. has been getting more or 
less stock by rail from manufacturing points north of 
the Saginaw River. Comparatively small quantities of 
pine only are manufactured by mills in northern Michi- 
gan, at least south of the straits, and the small lots put 
out by sawmill firms are picked up by local dealers, who 
also buy more or less hemlock and hardwood lumber. 

The Richardson Lumber Co., at Bay City, which re- 
cently purchased a body of timber north with the expecta- 
tion of operating the mill day and night has not as yet 
started its sawmill on night run. Manager Myers says 
the demand for lumber is so good that it is difficult to 
accumulate stock. 

3radley, Miller & Co., on the west side at Bay City, 
have received several million feet of lumber from other 
lake ports, and the planing mill and box factory are run- 
ning with full crews. The business has the appearance 
of being above the average in volume. 

While prices of maple flooring are not up to the wishes 
of manufacturers, the W. D. Young & Co. plant at Bay 
City is steadily employed, and the company also makes 
a large quantity of hardwood lumber that does not go into 
flooring. Its stock comes in the log from the northern 
part of the lower peninsula and is converted into lumber 
at the company’s mill here. The S. L. Eastman Flooring 
Co. of Saginaw buys considerable quantities of maple 
lumber, taking 7,000,000 feet this season from the Knee- 
land-Bigelow Co. Mr. Eastman is a member of the Rob- 
inson Lumber Co., which operates a.sawmill at Goodar, 
Ogemaw County, and is cutting 50,000 feet a day. Bliss 
& Van Auken at Saginaw operate a planing mill, sawmill. 
flooring plant and lumberyard, and are doing a large busi- 
ness in both the wholesale and retail trade. They get 
12,000,000 feet of logs from the Wylie & Buell Lumber Co. 
annually, a portion of which goes into flooring. The com- 
pany is doing a nice business. The Strable Manufacturing 
Co, at Saginaw, in which Henry A. Batchelor is a stock- 
holder, is having a very successful season. It puts out a 
fine brand of flooring, the Batchelor Timber Co.’s sawmill 
at West Branch furnishing a portion of the stock. At Bay 
City the Hanson-Ward flooring plant is operated in con- 
nection with the Hanson-Ward Veneering Co.’s plant, 
both of which obtain their stock from points on the Mack- 
inaw division of the Michigan Central. 

Reuben Mitchell, who operated a small mill a number 
of years in Presque Isle County, later being connected 
with the Lobdell-Churchill Co., at Onaway, superintending 
the cutting late in the fall of 3,000,000 feet of timber for 
the Lobdell-Churchill Co. at the Gates mill, at Bay City, 
has removed to Detroit, where he will engage in the lum- 
ber commission business. 

A lot of lumber is being moved from Sheboygan by boat. 
Last week the Embury-Martin Co. shipped 350,000 feet 
of maple to Fort William, Ont.; - D. Olds shipped 
400,000 feet to Chicago, and also 700,000 feet to Tona- 
wanda, 100,000 feet of hemlock and 160,000 pieces of lath 
to Port Huron; and the _Embury-Martin Lumber Co. 
fe 260,000 feet to Windsor, and 160,000 feet to 

etroit. 





A NEW MICHIGAN MILL. 


MENOMINEE, MIcH., July 2.—One of the finest saw- 
mills in the country is that which is being erected by 
the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. at Hermansville, to 
replace the mill which was destroyed by fire a year or 
so ago. The new mil! is equipped with the latest and 
best sawmill machinery and the most modern conveni- 
ences and appliances for the manufacture of lumber. 
It will greatly increase the sawing facilities of the Wis- 
econsin Land & Lumber Co., one of the largest con- 
cerns of its kind in Michigan. 

The sawmill industry at Hermansville was founded in 
1878, when C. J. I. Meyer, of Fond du Lae, started a 
saw and shingle mill. In 1883 Mr. Meyer, after whom 
Meyer township is named, organized the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co. In 1898 Dr. George W. Earle acquired 
practically all of the bonds and stock of the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Co. and its 


keeping it clean. Dr. George W. Earle is president of 
Rigo se aes ; 
the company and Edwin P. Radéord general manager. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., July 2.—All kinds of hemlock and 
hardwood are in demand and the market is very firm. 
There is increasing inquiry for norway pine, @pr which 
prices are firming up. White pine in ‘‘c’’ and better 
grade appears to be scarce an@ in good demand, but 
common grades of white pine are sluggish and off in 
price several dollars a thousand in comparison with last 
year. White pine No. 4 and No. 5 boards are practically 
closed out of the market. Shipping both by rail and 
water is lively and indieations point to brisk trade until 
late in the season. 

Adminstrators have been named by Judge John Stiles, 
in the probate court of Menominee County, in the estate 
of Joseph D. Crawford, the Menominee capitalist and 
lumberman, who died without a will. The three brothers 
of the deceased, James C. Crawford, of Milwaukee; 
John M. Crawford, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Charles H. 
Crawford, of Menominee, were named as_ executors. 
Charles H. Crawford will assume the management of the 
Crawford Box Manufacturing Co. 


Recent Lumber News in Brie& 


Charles Hebard & Sons, of Pequaming, have sold thetr 
entire season’s cut of pine, at satisfactory prices, to Lowrie 
& Robinson, of Detroit. Messrs. Lowrie and Robinson, of 
Detroit, were recent visitors to the local lumber markets. 

Charles Jones, of Tacoma, Wash., who has extensive 
lumbering and commercial interests in Menominee, is spend- 
ing his vacation here accompanied by Mrs. Jones. 

The Sagola Lumber Co. is making large shipments of 
logs from its camps east of Witch Lake. 

The steam barge Atlantis took on a large cargo of lumber 
for the East at the docks of the Jones & Kerry Lumber Co., 
St. Ignace. Tug Hebard arrived at Baraga with a raft oi 
1,000,000 feet of timber for the Baraga Lumber Co, The 
hemlock logs will be peeled before being sawed. ‘Tug Wa Wa 
arrived at Escanaba with a raft of logs for the Diamond 
Pole & Piling Co. The raft was one of the largest ever 
towed into the Escanaba harbor. 

Clifford Miller is operating a sawmill on the Wisconsin 
side of the river near Niagara. 

Swan J. Peterson, an extensive land owner and lumber- 
man of Dickinson County, expects to cut a million feet of 
timber this year and a large amount of posts, poles and 
pulpwood. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., July 1.—Redmond H. Pangborn, 
vice president and manager of the Peninsular Box & 
Lumber Co., Menominee, has resigned. He intimates he 
will enter the lumber business at some other point. His 
suecessor as manager will be Harry L. Haslanger, of 
Milwaukee. 

The steamer W. S. Taylor brought down 1,700,000 feet 
of lumber from Cedar River to Menominee last week and 
returned for more similar cargo. The Ann Arbors took 
400,000 feet of lumber from Menominee to Frankfort. 
Steamer Susie Chipman took 225,000 feet of lumber from 
Manistee to Milwaukee, Wis.; schooner City of Che- 
boygan posts, and the schooner J. B. Newland bark. 
Schooner Augustus took edgings from Menominee to 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

The plant of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co. at Gladstone was burned Tuesday night, causing a 
loss of $15,000 partly insured. The fire included four 
warehouses filled with staves, hoops and seedings. 





CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, MicH., July 2.—Edward Galloway, at one 
time a well-known Detroit lumberman, now engaged in 
the lumber business in Johnson City, Tenn., was in this 
city last week. 

Steamer Ketcham has arrived with a large cargo of 
lath and norway for the C. W. Kotcher Lumber Co. 
C. W. Kotcher was an active participant in the annual 
cruise of the Detroit Motor Boat Club to Chatham. More 
than 50 boats took part. 

The C. W. Restrick Lumber Co. is installing several 
planers and matchers of the latest model. 

Detroit lumbermen report no signs of a let-up in 
the rush which has kept them on the jump since the 
opening of spring business. Last week permits were 





issued for buildings and additions to cost $465,191. . 


This is an increase of $86,980 over the total of las! 
week, and is ahead of the corresponding week fo¢ 
last year. Market conditions are unchanged, the 
same firmness which has been characteristic of the 
local situation still being in evidence. 





progress has been steadily 
upward ever since. Up to 
this time the company 
was operating under the 
laws of Wisconsin, but in 
1900 the present company 
was organized under the 
laws of Michigan with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, 
fully paid in. In addition 
to maple and birch flooring 
the company handles all the 
pine, hemlock, tamarack and 
cedar timber, cedar posts 
and poles that is cut each 
year on its tracts of timber 
of over 60,000 acres. 

The company owns prac- 
tically all of the village of 
Hermansville and _ takes 
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WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 1—That the labor supply in 
northern Wisconsin is short and that various industries, 
particularly the woodworking and lumber interests, are 
being handicapped as a result, is the gist of a report 
made to the Wisconsin Advancement Association head- 
quarters in Milwaukee this week, and the report states 
further that the lack of help is not only seriously handi- 
capping operations in sawmill and woodworking plants 
but that it is affecting all kinds of work in the woods. 
R. B. Goodman, secretary of the Goodman Lumber Co., 
confirms the report and says: 

If there is a continuance of the present gradual increase 
in individual activities throughout the country the year 
1913 will show marked activity, if labor difficulties can 
be overcome. 

Officials of the Wisconsin Advancement Association, 
an organization made up largely of timber and lumber 
interests of the State, say that the present labor situa- 
tion in Wisconsin is due largely to the activity of western 
and southern promoters. Reports to the asso¢iation show 
that there is an over-supply of labor in these sections of 
the country. The mill and factory interests in the upper 
Wisconsin district are offering every possible inducement 
to laborers. 

Interesting experiments are being conducted in the 
United States forestry products laboratory in Madison 
looking to the hardening of timbers. Red oak, for ex- 
ample, has been ‘‘conditioned’’ in a treating cylinder, 
with the result that its strength was more than doubled. 

The Oshkosh Builders’ Supply Co., of Oshkosh, through 
August Pitz, president, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. The petition has been granted and the mat- 
ter has been referred to Charles H. Forward, Oshkosh, 
referee in bankruptcy. Liabilities are scheduled at 
$34,415.42 and the assets at $42,497.71. 

The new Hildebrand woodworking plant at Sheboygan 
will be equipped with individual motors throughout. 

The Cooper & Hughes Mercantile Co., of Delavan, of 
which W. E. Cooper, well known wholesale lumberman 
of Milwaukee, is president, has sold its retail lumber 
business, grain elevator and real estate at Delavan to 
C. A. Sage, of Delavan, and J. S. Fifield, of Janesville. 

The McGillivray sash and door plant at Black River 
Falls, the only big structure which withstood the dis- 
astrous flood which swept over Black River Falls a few 
months ago, was destroyed by fire on June 22. Fire 
originating in the engine house burned the main factory 
building, dry kilns and lumber, entailing a loss of more 
than $30,000, partly covered by insurance. 

Woodwork manufacturers of Merrill held a special meet- 
ing last week at the Hotel Badger to discuss the pro- 
posed plan of the railroad companies fo ask of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, at a special meeting to 
be held at Louisville, Ky., July 17, permission to change 
their tariffs on lumber and logs, which in case the com- 
mission would rule in their favor, would be detrimental 
to the woodworking industries in this part of the country. 











IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., July 1.—Business is partaking of 
the usual summer dullness to some extent. The hot 
weather of the last two weeks has worked wonders in 
drying out lumber. Shipments made of inch-hard maple 
last week, three cars, showed that the stock weighs a 
trifle under four pounds to the foot. Pine and hemlock 
have dried out quicker than hardwoods, and a good many 
cars of this year’s cut already have been shipped out, 
the fact being that these woods have not accumulated 
to a very great extent this year. 

In hardwoods there is some demand for soft elm, espe- 
cially erating, while rock elm has sold well. There is a 
smaller amount than usual of 2-inch rock elm, a dentand 
for 144-inch and 14-inch having caused many mills to 
cut those thicknesses. This wood is being taken up again 
by customers who have been using white oak or hickory 
for some years, and who are unable to get these on ac- 
count of the shortage of southern stock this year. 

Basswood is stronger than it has been for some time, 
on the upper grades. Prices have stiffened up consider- 
ably, though there is no great advance. Parties who have 
not used basswood for years are calling for’ it, and this 
will soon have its effect on the market. No. 2 and No. 3 
are in demand at high prices. 

Birch and hard maple are selling steadily and prices 
for birch are strong, with an upward tendency. In fact 
some dealers are already asking an advance of $1 to $2 
a thousand feet. Some very good sales of hard maple 
have been made recently, and it is evident that trade in it 
will be good. 

Dealers are anticipating a ear shortage early in the 
fall and will use every endeavor to get stocks loaded out 
in the next two months, to forestall later delays. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., July 1.—Several of the leading resi- 
dents of Milan, Marathon County, have formed a com- 
pany to be known as the Ellingson-Schmidt Lumber Co., 
to manufacture lumber and deal in logs, lumber, lath, 
shingles, sash and doors. The capital stock is $12,000. 
The ineorporators are Martin Ellingson, Emil Sehade, 
Charles F. Schmidt and Arsan A. Faneher. 

The B. Heinemann Lumber Co.’s mill is now running 
day and night, and is sawing about 100,000 feet every 
24 hours. The stock is composed of pine, hemlock and 
hardwood logs. 

R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and wife, and 





M. C. Ewing, president of the Wausau Street Railroad 
Co., and wife were in Stevens Point Thursday, where 
the gentlemen attended a meeting of the Business Men’s 
Association of that city. 





FROM EASTERN WISCONSIN. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., July 1—Oconto business men have 
purchased 2,000,000 feet of timber in Forest County. 
The timber will be shipped to Oconto. 

Eugene A. Zundel, secretary of the Crocker Chair Co., 
of Sheboygan, has purchased a controlling interest in the 
company by acquiring a large part of the holdings of 
President W. D. Crocker and Vice President W. J. 
Rietow. It is expected that after the next election 
Mr. Zundel will become president of: the company. The 
company has two large chair factories here, a chair stock 
factory and sawmill at Antigo and a large sawmill at 
Elton. It also owns many thousands of acres of tim- 
berland in this State and Michigan. 

The Mellen Lumber Co. will remove its plant from 
Shanagolden to Glidden. 





TO STUDY HEMLOCK AND NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS. 

WAUSAU, WIS., July 1—The Forestry Bureau of the 
United States Department of Agriculture will send rep- 
resentatives to Wisconsin this summer to study hemlock 
and northern hardwoods, and while in the State will 
probably spend some time in Wausau, according to a 
letter received by Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, from W. B. Greeley, assistant forester. 

The hemlock information gathered will be used for a 
revision of Prentiss & Griffith’s report on hemlock, 
which will be in the form of a forest service bulletin. 
The period of hemlock study will be about two months, 
between July 15 and September 15. Among the sub- 
jects under the study of hemlock are measurements, 
converting factors, defects, growth, yield, rates and cost, 
log scale compared with mill run, uses of hemlock, log- 
ging, milling, market and shipping. The hardwood data 
is for the completion of a bulletin on sugar maple, yel- 
low birch and beech, with special reference to growth 
and value. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OskosH, WIs., July 1.—An addition to cost about 
$15,000 will be erected by the Gurney Refrigerator Co., 
of Fond du Lae, to the rear of the main building. The 
annex will be three stories high, 80 feet long and 63 feet 
wide. The first floor will be arranged for dry kiln pur- 
poses, the second is to be used as an enameling room 
and the third for warehouse purposes. 

Dan Cupid has stepped in to save local contractors 
from enforced idleness. There is a dearth of construc 
tion going on in the large building line this summer, 
but every contractor boasts of a score of contracts for 
homes for newlyweds. Oshkosh contractors are doing 
considerable building in neighboring cities. 

A moving picture has been taken of the 2,600 employes 
of the Paine Lumber Co. as they were leaving the plant 
after the day’s work. Edward W. Paine, secretary of 
the company, and his office force head the procession. 
A hundred draft horses, used about the mill, bring up 
the rear. The picture is part of a locaj industrial series. 
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BIRCH 


Interior Finish was used exclusively 
throughout the Multnomah Hotel, 
of Portland, Ore., and it is said to 






be one of the most handsomely 
furnished hostelries on the West 
Coast. 


We specialize in Birch Interior 
Finish, Moulding and 
Flooring. 
















| Stanley, Wisconsin. 
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In addition to Birch we also 
have a complete stock of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


$ ’ 
Let us know your needs and we'll quote 
on either regular or specially cut stock. 


We can ship promptly and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


North Western Lumber Co. 





MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 2.—Dr. D. F. Brooks 
recently had a ecarload of mahogany logs from Cuba 
shipped by way of New Orleans and to Minnesota Trans- 
fer, where they are to be made into lumber for interior 
finish. Dr. Brooks is associated with Brooks Bros., ani 
in other ways interested in lumbering industry. He 
stopped off in Cuba to make the purchase himself. He 
had been in Europe for some time. 

W. M. Beebe, sales manager for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., in a conference recently with 
J. A. Knudson, northwestern representative in Minne- 
apolis, said that he found the yellow pine prospects here 
very good, although demand from the retail yards might 
be a little brisker. 

Ivan H. Swarthout, this week, started on his maiden 
trip as representative of the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber 
Co. of Tacoma, Wash., in southern Minnesota and 
northern Iowa. 














IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, Minn., July 2.—General conditions in the 
lumber trade appear to be better than at any other 
period for some time, and indications of good trade this 
fall continue to grow stronger day by day. Reports 
from men on the road give evidence of a very prevalent 
feeling of optimism among yard men. Retail men gen- 
erally are doing a normal amount of business at this 
time, and have every reason to look torward to a larger 
volume this fall. 

Some uneasiness is being felt as to a ear shortage dur 
ing the fall months, and it is freely predicted that with 
crops in line with. present estimates, the stringency this 
fall will be greater than has been known for years. 

There is no let up in the demand fur 1ow-grade stock; 
and buyers, who held off early in the year in the belief 
that this stock would be offered more freely after the 
mills had been running a few months, find themselves in 
no better situation. In spite of advanced prices, there 


is very little No. 4 or No. 5 stock tu ne had, and con 
tracts on file will take a large amount of the future 





cut. 4 


rans 


Flanner-Steger Land & 


Lumber Company 
MANUFACTURERS 


1704 Steger Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
=— Mills at Blackwell, Wisconsin. ——————— 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS 


50 M 1x4 No. 2 & Better Spruce 

50 M_ All widths No. 2 & Better Spruce 

50 M 4, 5 & 6 in. Basswood Siding Strips 
100 M 4” Basswood Ceiling Strips 





Maple ana Birch Flooring 


_of unexcelled manufacture and quality 
SEND US YOUR ORDERS 











Lumber Shed Construction. 


Met L. Saley’s new book. Covers every phase of shed 
construction and other buildings used in connection with a 
retail yard, with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent postpaid anywhere in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 





9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn s 
2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn This — 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn cain 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 
6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 
25,000 ft. 1X6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box delivered 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts ak 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long licati 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long Caer 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 











Salling Hanson Company 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 
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Johannesburg Mfg. fe. 


We Have in Stock— 


11,000 ft. 4-4 1st and 2ds Basswood 
50,000 ft. 5-4 “ a : 
80,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common “ 
30,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Basswood 
150,000 ft. 5-4 ‘“ “4 
120,000 ft. 8-4 “ ss 





Write for Prices. 





Mich. 


Johannesburg, 


(0)<a0> <a> (0) <a> a> (0) <r > 0) <0) <= 











Any Items Here You Need? 


100,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common and Better Bass- 


wood, 
5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 
5-4 1Ists and 2nds Basswood. 


8-4 No. 1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 


50,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm. 
300,000 ft. 8-4 C. and Better Hemlock. 
500,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock. 


150,000 
80,000 
40,000 


ft. 
ft. 
ft. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. meuicas 











We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked ? Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 
Established 1877 Telecode Used. 























IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrsBURGH, Pa., July 2.—The general trade is quiet 
but has a very firm tone, and inquiries show an increased 
interest, as they portray the prospective demand for the 
last half of the year in very favorable amount. Yard 
trade is perhaps the most affected by the influences of 
political excitement and doubt. 'The market for yard 
trade in the East is very active and buying is on a large 
There is abundant evidence, however , of a good 
speculative building movement and a very extensive 
improvement period in the loeal field later on this year. 
Seareity of labor is interfering quite sharply with the 
operation of sawmills, and the average wages are higher 
irom necessity to maintain organization. 

The iron and steel market continues very satisfactory, 
with mill operations at the highest point im the history 
ot the trade. Some slowing down for midsummer repair 
work is expected during the first two weeks of July. 
This period will be much shorter than usual, owing to 
the pressure of buyers for material. The confidence of 
the steel trade for the future is indicated by the ad- 
vances being made in the prices of finished lines in face 
ot this customary quiet period, plates and shapes, steel 
bars, light rails and pipe having advanced from $1 to $2 
2a ton during the last week on official quotations. In- 
creased Ww rates affecting the basic iron and steel 


scale. 


ages 


lines have been granted without hesitancy on the part 
ot manufacturers. The coke market is in a peculiar 
shape, with a very strong demand, but with a rigid con- 


test as to fixed prices for the last half of the vear being 
waged, in which producers of coke failing to contract 
ut their price promptly curtail production pending con- 
sumers meeting this advanced rate, and consequently 
lowering production materially. This situation, however, 
is unquestionably to be of short duration and will ulti- 


mately bring on an abnormal activity because the re- 
quirements of coke are heavier than for years. 
Trade Gossip. 
G. L. Camp, jr., local manager of the Camp Manufac- 
turing Co., believes that the trade will continue very 


strong because the consumption is greater 
tion and is scheduled for increased 
any curtailment can possibly appear 
being unquestionably scarce and 
months ahead. 

The Acorn Lumber Co. report a heavy line of inquiries 
and with buying ahead of sources of supply in most 
grades of lumber. H. L. Domhoff, of this company, is 
thoroughly optimistic as to the future, and especially for 
the next six months. 

The Brietwieser & Wilson Co, reports the best month in 
the history of that company for June with inquiries in- 

é and stocks very scarce. W. W. Wilson, of this 
gone to Atlantic City to recuperate after 
attention to business, which has forced 


than produc- 
production before 
as a factor, stocks 
mills sold two or three 


has 





£ close 
hia: to take 


ce a brief rest. Mr. Brietwieser is looking after 
office affairs in the meantime. 
The Forest Lumber Co. notes a scarcity of hemlock 


that is 


as pronounced in Wisconsin as in West Virginia 
and 


Pennsylvania, and a very strong tone to prices with 


no dry stock to draw from. The box grade of white pine 
s also well sold up. 
The L. Germain Co. reports business practically  sta- 


tionary, 
buying 
Louis 


as far as new features are 
movement and an extreme scarcity of stocks. 
Germain leaves this week for a trip to Saginaw, 
Mich., combining business with pleasure, and will look 
over the white pine stocks while up in the North. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report an exceptionally strong de- 
mand for all grades of lumber, especially spruce and 
hemlock, with yellow pine not only in good demand, but 
advanced in nearly every part of the list. H. T. Lincoln, 
of this company, has returned from an extended southern 
trip, where he has been looking over the yellow pine 
situation. W. W. Vosburgh has gone to West Virginia 
cn a busine ss trip, and will visit the Bemis mills. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. note a very strong movement 
of all erades of lumber, and prices somewhat firmer in 
spruce, with a tendency to advance all along the line. 
O. H. Babcock will spend July 4 at Atlantic City with 
his family, and will also visit the Philadelphia and 
New York offices of the company before returning home. 
KE. V. Babcock on Saturday formally opened his hand- 
some home at Valencia by entertaining friends. 


concerned, with a fair 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 1.—Conditions are generally 
satisfactory to wholesalers, but not so to the average city 
yard. There is no marked increase in the volume of 
business, but most wholesalers find little trouble in dis- 
posing of all the lumber they are in a position to ship 
quickly. Local retail trade is causing much complaint, as 
it is very sluggish, but retailers in the surrounding terri- 
tory are evidently finding conditions much better, as the 
greatest volume of business seems to be coming from 
them. 

Hardwood dealers all report a strong market, with 
plain oak especially scarce, chestnut, maple, birch, beech, 
gum and poplar all strong, and ash firm but with more 
offered than of the others. White pine is reported as 
strong, with increasing demand and decreasing supply, 
especially in southern, on which prices are advancing to 
near that of northern. Spruce and hemlock are scarce 
and high, with no change in sight. Yellow pine is scarce, 


and, although coming in fast, is being used equally as 
fast, and some of the larger dealers confidently antici- 


pate a continuance of existing conditions for some time, 
especially in timbers. North Carolina pine is holding 
firm, with roofers, box and flooring strong in demand, 
and no surplus of building lumber in sight. Shingles, 
both cedar and cypress, and lath are fairly scarce, and 
are selling quickly, at good prices. 

A new chestnut tree pest, a worm which works under- 
neath the bark, has appeared in the vicinity of Wenks- 
ville and it destroys several acres of fine timber before 
it was found and identified. 

Ralph Souder, of Hallowell & Souder, 
from what he calls one of the finest southern trips he ever 
took, and reports mill stocks as low, and not increasing, 


the fact that the mills are manufacturing as 
can. 


has just returned 


in spite of 
fast as they 





John J. Rumbarger has moved with his family to Ocean 
City for the summer, but will commute, so as to keep in 
touch with his trade. 

W. A. Porter, of the Swiss Lumber Co., of Swiss, W. 
Va.; Lee Amsler, of the United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
of Merion, Va.; Albert S. Eastwood, of Providence, R. I. ; 
W. H. Martz, of the Goodland Cypress Lumber Co., ot 
New Orleans, and John T. Dixon, of the John T. Dixon 
Lumber Co., of Elizabethton, Tenn., called on local lum- 
bermen last week. 


AN OLD ENTERPRISE WITH A NEW NAME. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 1.—Horace A. Reeves, jr., is 
the name under which the business of wholesaling hard 
woods and white pine heretofore known as R. B. Wheeler 
& Co. will be run after July 1. 

Mr. Reeves, who is now 45 years of age, started in 
his business life as office boy for R. B. Wheeler 32 
years ago, and by faithful service, inherent as well as 
trained principles of right business, efficiency and a gen 
ial personality worked his way up until he was made 4 
partner in the business, under an agreement that termi 
nated with the death of either. Under an agreement the 
business automatically became the property of Mr. 
Reeves upon the recent death of Mr. Wheeler. As Mr. 
Reeves has been the active head of the concern for about 
15 years he has decided that the business shall take his 
name rather than continue under the old firm name. 





The high regard in which the firm was held is the 
rigidly 


result of honest dealings, which will be econ 





HORACE A. REEVES, JR., 
Head of Concern Which 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
Now Takes His Name. 


tinued without interruption. The new-old concern is well 
supplied with the sinews of war, and announces that al! 
bills will be promptly discounted. William J. Foley, who 
has been with the concern 21 years, will assist Mr. 
Reeves in managing it. 

Mr. Reeves is president of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, secretary of the Lum- 
ber Trade Golf Association, a member of the rules com- 
mittee of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, a member of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia, and of the Union League and a number of 
other clubs. He has won a host of friends who wish 
him well, among the staunchest of which are his cus- 
tomers. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., July 1.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England since the first of the year amount to 
$91,579,000, as compared with $77,670,000 for the corre- 
sponding period last year and $78,423,000 for the cor- 
responding period in 1910. 

The Derryfield Lumber Co., Manchester, 
building two large lumber sheds. 

The W. A. Fuller Lumber Co., Leominster, Mass., has 
awarded cash prizes to the pupils of the Leominster 
schools having the highest average marks in manual 
training. 

Sheds and buildings at the new lumberyard of W. P. 
Hutchinson, Bridgewater, Mass., have been completed 
and most of the stock from the old yard has been 
removed to the new quarters. 

The Conway Lumber Co., of Conway, N. H., has added 
a hardwood lumber department to its business at 126 
State Street, Boston, under the management of R. S. 
Maislein. 

George H. Davenport, of the Davenport-Peters Co., 
Boston, has returned from an extended European trip. 
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NOTES FROM THE PINE TREE STATE. 

WATERVILLE, ME., July 1.—Of interest to all Maine 
lumbermen, and especially those engaged in logging on 
St. John River waters, is the report of the engineers of 
the St. John River Commission, which was appointed by 
the United States and the Canadian Governments to find 
out the respective rights of American and Canadian lum- 
bermen in regard to water storage on the St. John River. 
The report is not final, but tells of all the work to date, 
and makes important recommendations. The final report 
will be made before August 15. Unfler the direction of 
the engineers the St. John River has been carefullly sur- 
veyed and a report containing estimates on the possible 
amount of storage on the river, both for the lumbering 
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interests and for the power purposes, together with 
the location of dams and the cost of carrying out the 
work, has been drawn up, as summarized below. 

The amount of water which may be conserved by the 
erection of dams, without exceeding the present high 
water level on the St. John River and several lakes and 
tributaries thereof, is as follows: On the Upper St. 
John, 1,060,000,000 cubic feet; on the Allagash, 10,360,- 
000,000 cubic feet; on the St. Francis, 1,360,000,000 
cubic feet; on the Fish, 8,410,000,000 cubic feet; on 
Baker Brook, 810,000,000 cubie feet; on the Madawaska, 
11,610,000,000 cubie feet. This estimate supposes the 
erection of new dams or the raising of the existing ones 
to the level of the present high water. The engineers 
find that the driving of logs on the St. John River would 
be facilitated with such storage carried out to this quite 
limited extent, and would greatly aid the industry there. 
They do not, however, consider it wise to depend on such 
storage to the neglect of channel improvements. 

A schedule of improvements of driving conditions the 
whole length of the St. John and the Allagash has been 
prepared. Maps of the surveys and other field work 
done, profiles of all the St. John and its bratiches, tables 
of storage and of the several reservoirs and other data 
have been prepared, and all will be in the hands of the 
commission by the middle of August. 

Maine lumbermen will learn with regret of the serious 
illness of Hon. E. P. Viles, of New Vineyard. Mr. Viles 
is known to every man in the State that has been a 
timberland owner, to the men in the woods and on the 
drive. 

The boomhouse of the 8. D. Warren Co., of Augusta, 
which was recently burned, is to be replaced at Kennebec 
Siding. The framework is already up for the new 
building. 

The Central Maine Preduce Exchange has been organ- 
ized, to handle lumber, produce and machinery for 
farmers. The corporation is capitalized at $10,000. The 
president is Benjamin Slipp, of Pittsfield; treasurer, 
Arthur B. Crawford, and directors, Benjamin Slipp, 
Arthur B. Crawford, William L. Osborn, Isaiah Gould 
and Ellen L. Jones. 

Bangor labor agencies are receiving many orders for 
laborers for work in the woods, but just at present the 
supply of men is at a low ebb and a number of the 
agencies are filling their orders from Boston. Men are 
wanted for poplar and spruce peeling, for the drives and 
for general work in the woods. 

The Kennebec River drive has reached Brassway Pond 
and is expected to reach the main river this week. The 
drive, owing to favorable conditions, will reach the Ken- 
nebee three weeks earlier than usual. 

The Jenkins & Bogert Manufacturing Co., of King- 
field, has bought 3,600 acres of the finest birch timber- 
land in the State from Ohio parties who own mills in 
New Hampshire. The land is situated in Lower Dead 
River, contiguous to Hurricane F'alls and Danville Dur- 
rell’s tract. It is known as Picked Chicken Township, 
comprising 2,500 acres and Moulton & Pooler lots, con- 
taining 1,160 acres. The Jenkins & Bogert Co. proposes 
to move its Lexington mill to this tract as soon as the 
birch is all sawed in that vicinity. 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., July 2.—The general lumber trade is 
quieter than it was, not so much on account of election 
distractions as on account of the peculiar position of 
the money market. New York has contracted its loans 
so severely of late that it is said that a capitalist could 
make big profits locating there and loaning money on 
building mortgages. Collections are so slow that some- 
thing correctional will have to be done before much 
building can be done on speculation. 

The building trade in this city keeps on a fair basis 
and totals are running well ahead of last year. Last 
week permits numbered 87, with 48 frame dwellings. 
Total costs of permits were $235,500. 

The Wood-Mosaie Co., of New Albany, Ind., has com- 
pleted a deal for the purchase of a large tract of white 
oak in eastern Kentucky, which will be a very welcome 
addition to its stock when ready for shipment. 

Mills controlled by H. T. Kerr, near St. Marys, Pa., 
which now have a large lot of hemlock on sticks, have 
about sawed out in that district and will soon be moved 
a few miles in the interior. A logging railroad will be 
built and additions of several varieties of hardwood made 
to supplies. Connection will be made with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

W. H. Frederick, of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce traffic bureau, was in Washington a week ago in 
the interest of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange case on 


transit privileges. Lumbermen state that conditions have 


remained about as they were at the time of the recent 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
although the railroads in their new tariffs, effective 
July 1, have made it still more inconvenient to do busi- 
ness here under the rule allowing stopovers. 

The new project by which the Canadian Government 
allows the purchase by Willis K. Jackson, of Jackson & 
Tindle, and others associated with him, of a tract of 
about 100,000 acres in northern Ontario is unique in some 
ways. The Government will watch the success of the 
undertaking as a method of colonizing large tracts, and 
should it come out well other tracts will be opened. 
Jackson’s company guarantees to clear a minimum of 
15 acres in five years. 

A. G. Nauenstein’s yard reports a fair demand for 
building lumber. A load of 1,000,000 feet of hemlock 


arrived last week and other cargoes of hemlock, white 
and norway pine will be in shortly. 

The Goodyear Lumber Co. reports a good demand for 
longleaf pine in most grades and states that prices have 
been holding very firm, as for some weeks. Its mill at 
Bogalusa, La., is working to capacity. 





AN ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION. 

The Goodyear Lumber Co., which is operating a new 
hemlock mill at Norwich, Pa., with annual eut of 75,- 
Y00,000 feet, and which also acts as eastern sales agent 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., cut 
ting 700,000 feet of yellow pine daily, and of the Madera 
Co., Madera, Mexico, manufacturing 1,300,000 feet daily 
of Mexican white pine, announces the employment of EF. 
J. Flautt as its representative in Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
vicinity. Mr. Flautt will handle the hemlock, longleaf 
yellow pine and Mexican white and sugar pine products 
of which the Goodyear Lumber Co. is manufacturer or 
sales agent. The company is prepared to supply any 
requirement in hemlock or yellow pine, and all grades of 
white pine lumber, including cut sash and door stock. 
Mr. Flautt will work under the direction of J. W. 
Trounce, sales agent of the company at Buffalo. He will 
have an attractive combination of woods that should 
enable him to build up a splendid trade in the Pitts- 
burgh field. 





THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Juiy 2.—Wholesalers report that 
their main difficulty is more in getting stock to dispose 
of than of booking orders. The local yards are handi- 
capped in getting extra teams and men to unload ears 
and boats. Factory orders generally indicate that trade 
in practically all lines of manufacturing is booming and 
that a good season from all standpoints may be expected. 


In the yellow pine market there continues the same, 


scarcity in standard lines of dimension, with stocks 
reported as badly broken and the mills working overtime 
to catch up with business. Much of this shortage is laid 
to the fact that export orders have been crowding out 
domestic. No. 1 common yellow pine boards are re- 
ported scarce, but B and better and No. 2 as plentiful 
but firm in price. Finish is readily obtained but is firm 
in price. Small timbers are easy but 12 by 12” and 
larger are scarce. 

The hardwood market is very encouraging. Higher 
grades of plain oak especially are in good demand, as 
are the medium and lower grades of poplar. All of the 
grades of ash are selling well, as are sound wormy and 
common chestnut, basswood in all grades, and the higher 
grades of red gum. Quartered oak is reported as a 
little slack. 

The Advance Lumber Co., for some time one of the 
most prominent of Cleveland’s wholesalers of yellow 
pine and hardwoods, is undergoing reorganization. It is 
stated that the old Bradley-Kirk-Christy interests have 
been taken over and that the new interests with A. G. 
Webb, former treasurer and general manager, and George 
Ki. Breece, vice president, will bring about a new 
organization. The company owns the Bascom Lumber 
Co., of Bascom, La., which has a daily capacity of about 
50,000 feet of hardwoods and yellow, and the West 
Virginia Timber Co., of Charleston, W. Va., with a daily 
capacity of about 75,000 feet of hardwoods. With the 
new interests coming in it is felt that the organization 
will soon grow considerably. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, Onto, July 1.—A slight falling off in the 
volume of business last week is regarded as merely a 
sign of the approach of the usual midsummer quiet 
spell. The trade shows considerable strength, and prices 
in all lines are firm. Hemlock shows a tendency to 
further advance. <A fair trade is expected to continue 
during the summer, and the outlook for fall business is 
good, with conditions indicating early resumption of 
trade at that time. 

J. V. Davidson, of the Davidson-Gallmeyer Lumber Co.. 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip examining northern 
stock. 

Giles Wright, of the Wright-Kitchen Lumber Co., of 
Ashland, Ky., stopped off in_ the city last week on his. return 
home from the Republican National Convention in Chicago. 

R. A. Boon, with the F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co., who 
recently married Miss Blanche Kelsey, has returned after 
a two weeks’ honeymoon and is again calling on his cus- 
tomers in the trade, 

rE. F. Rouch, of the IF. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co., has 
returned from a three weeks’ trip through several of the 
Southern States and reports conditions south very favorable. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNAWANDA, N. Y., July 1.—Lumber receipts 
by vessel last month at the Tonawandas reached a total 
ot 43,357,253 feet,.carried by 76 vessels. Little Cana- 
dian stock was amongst the consignments received. 
During the corresponding month of last season the 
receipts were about 6,000,000 feet less. 

A total of 16,480,000 feet of lumber was forwarded 
from the Tonawandas over the Erie Canal last month, 
an increase of nearly 6,000,000 feet over the correspond- 
ing period of 1911. 

Maurice E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., is on 
a two weeks’ trip in the South. 

Fred Fassett, of New York, is spending a few weeks 
in the Tonawandas. With his wife -he is the guest of 
L. R. Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & Co. 
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ROOFERS 


6” and 8” 


1x12 Box and Red Hearts. 

lx 6 No.3 Kiln Dried Rough. 
lx 8 “ 6c “ 
1x12 “ 4“ 4“ 
No. 3 and No. 4 Flooring. 


Send us your stock and price list 
to insure quick response. 


William Whitmer & Sons, 


( Incorporated) 


Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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We 
Sell f 


Spruceand Hemlock #% 
White Pine, Cypress | 
Long and Short Leaf | 
Yellow Pine and a 
Hardwoods of 
all Kinds. 


Quality and Service | 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices: 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Office: 
B. W. CROSS, Mgr.. 940-941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Representatives: 
CHAS. H. DARBY, Waycross, Ga. 
L. T. McDONNELL, New Orleans, La, 
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“Special Prices 


For quick movement on the following 


Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 
5-8" 24 to 34” Panel and No. 1_---- 10,000 ft. 
5-8"' 18 to 21" Panel and No. 1 5,000 ft. 


4-4"’ 24 to 32"’ Panel and No.1 
8-4"x13 to 17” Sign Boards - 


12,000 ft. 
13,000 ft. 


So@” Gee. ie one 2s...............-- 3,000 ft. 
CHESTNUT. 

4-4"'x10, 12 & 13°". SW & No. 2 Com. .. 30,000 ft. 

4-4"’ Shop 15,000 ft. 


5-4"" S W and No. 2 Common 
QUARTERED OAK. 

4-4” Is and 2s ras 

4-4" No. 1 Common....__- . 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


4-4" Ash 5 to 9’’ No.1 Com. & Bet. .. 5,000 ft. 
4-4" Basswood Log Run 30,000 ft. 


42,000 ft. 


15,000 ft. 
14,000 ft. 


4-4"’ White Pine Log Run 3,000 ft. 
6-4"’ Hickory Log Run 9 ft. - 7,500 ft. 
SPECIAL. 
1-2x6"’ Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid... 1 Car. 

1-2x6"’ Red Cedar Bevel Siding 1 Car. 
Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18 &16"’ 2 Cars. 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain -__.-- 1 Car. 


Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


| 15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








MINGUS & RUTTER 


Oak, Poplar, Bass and Other 
Hardwoods, Hemlock, N.C. Pine 


SPECIAL 
4-4 S. W. Chestnut and Panel Poplar 


PHILADELPHIA, 218 Franklin Bank Building. 























White Pine #2" 
ine Of the ‘‘Maraschino’’ Variety. 
_ Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the “*Maraschino”’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. | Common runs 50% dressing and 
the No. 2 Common runs 50‘) No. | Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘show me’’> 


Tisiiie A. Bruner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











(( . ° =) 
George Craig & Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


\ Otttice, ses ses Philadelphia, Pa} 




















WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling, 
Telegraph Poles 


S.P.BowersCo. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N.Broad St., Philadelphia. 








ZEsop was a philosopher, but he never was in the 
lumber business. He never wrote any wise sayings 
about us. 


Resawed Fables 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


supplies the deficiency. This new book, just published by 
the American Lumberman, is a collection of the funniest 
prose writings of ‘the lumberman poet.” 

In fact, it is the funniest book ever written about the 
lumber business—or any other business. That’s its purpose. 

_ It is the everyday experiences of the lumberman told 

with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. 

The price is One Dollar, pestpaid —a permanent invest- 
went yielding steady dividends of laughter 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
\ #1 South Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. ia 
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IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, July 2.—Demand continues on a very 
satistactory basis and there is very little falling off in 
prices. In instances price concessions are again reported, 
but as a general rule the list holds up admirably. The 
building trade shows many signs of activity and heavy 
work for dock, piers, ete., is progressing rapidly. Last 
week several contracts are reported to have been let for 
this character of work, and orders aggregating several 
million feet for yellow pine were placed by the city. 
There is an inclination to move along very cautiously on 
new purchases, but notwithstanding the fact that the 
financial situation has caused some uneasiness the gen- 
eral opinion is that the market is in healthy condition, 
and that within a very short time a much better condition 
will result. 

Twenty-three permits were issued last week in Manhat- 
tan, amounting to $3,982,800; 36 in the Bronx, amount- 
ing to $988,600; 48 in Brooklyn, amounting to $775,300; 
70 in Queens, amounting to $256,800; 22 in Richmond, 
amounting to $63,700, making a total of 199, aggregat- 
ing $6,067,200. 

E. E. Dey & Sons Co., retailers of Fifty-sixth street 
and Eleventh avenue, have removed to 791-797 Eleventh 
avenue. The change was made necessary on account of 
the sale of their former location and their new plant is 
only a block away from the old one, and by locating 
there they have been able to increase their facilities. 

The Gillette-Mount Co., wholesaler of 50 Church street, 
has closed a contract to handle the entire output of white 
pine and Canada spruce manufactured by Henry Patton 
& Co., of Norris Arm, N. F., and the Newfoundland Pine 
& Pulp Co., of Botwood, N. F. This will furnish it 
vith a supply of about 6,000,000 feet annually. 

George A. Swayze, of 18 Broadway, who has been in 
the wholesale and export lumber line for a number of 
years, has retired from business. He was formerly of 
Middletown, N. Y., being of the firm of Crane & Swayze. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 














AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, Ont., July 1.—The Ontario government 
has entered into an agreement with Willis K. Jackson, a 
lumber merchant of Buffalo, and associates, under which 
they are to purehase 98,364 acres of land in Haggart and 
Kendry townships in northern Ontario, on condition of 
improving and colonizing the area. The purchasers bind 
themselves to construct a sawmill, planing mill and sash 
and door mill at a cost of at least $70,000, the work to 
be started within three months. They are to construct 
and maintain roads and bridges, provide for the estab- 
lishment of public schools, improve farms by clearing 
25 acres on each and building houses and barns, a mini- 
mum of 1,500 acres to be cleared within five years, and 
to settle 2,400 acres with 16 settlers within two years and 
16 settlers yearly thereafter. The title is to be retained 
by the Government pending settlement. The Government 
reserves an area for future townsite and water powers 
and retains absolute control over all agreements with set- 
tlers, with power to fix the terms of sale. It is antici- 
pated that settlement will be largely dependent on the 
lumbering operations to be carried on by Mr. Jackson 
and his associates in the undertaking, as the mills to be 
erected at the outset will not only furnish employment to 
a number and a convenient market to settlers for their 
timber, but will give them a cheap and abundant supply 
of lumber for building. -The syndicate is understood to 
have been very successful in colonization work in north- 
ern Michigan. The arrangement with it is regarded as 
being largely an experiment, the success of which will 
determine whether the Government will adopt a coloniza- 
tion policy on a more extended scale. 

The annual report of the minister of lands, forests 
and mines of Ontario for the year ending October 31, 
1911, just issued, states that the revenue accruing from 
woods and forests during the year was $2,151,258, being 
$315,393 in excess of that of the previous year. This is 
due to the coming into force of the regulation increasing 
the timber dues on old limits. The dues on saw logs 
have been advanced by 50 cents a thousand feet b. m. 
and on square timber by $25 a thousand eubie feet. The 
ground rent was increased from $3 to $5 and the transfer 
bonus from $3 to $5 a square mile. The revenue col- 
lected was $1,711,436, being $123,543 less than that of 
the previous year, the decrease being caused by lumber- 
men failing to pay in before the end of the fiscal year. 
The cut of pine saw logs and boom timber was 29,000,000 
feet b. m. less than that of the previous year, and there 
was also a small decrease in the quantity of other kinds 
of timber cut, as well as of pulpwood. The cut of rail- 
way ties showed a considerable increase. The total area 
covered by timber license was 19,34934 square miles, the 
year’s cut on which was as follows: Saw logs, pine, 
550,428,289 feet b. m., other than pine, 82,669,386 feet 
b. m.; boom and dimension pine, 27,168,988 feet b. m., 
other, 10,546,622 feet b. m.; square timber pine, 555,569 
feet cubic; spruce piling, 248,053 feet b. m.; cordwood, 
hard, 22,156 cords; soft, 36,730 cords; tan bark, 16,750 
cords; railway ties, 4,270,832 pieces; poles, 14,951 pieces; 
pulpwood, 90,726. The principal items of revenue were 
timber dues, $1,360,786; bonuses, $582,891, and ground 
rents, $103,817. Referring to the Poreupine and Coch- 
rane forest fires, which were practically the only brush 
fires of any consequence during the year, the report 
points out the danger cavsed by an influx of population 
into a region where quantities of dead limbs and brush 
have been allowed to remain on the ground after cutting 
down trees. The prevention of similar catastrophes can 
only be secured by the piling and burning of brush and 
forest debris after cutting. Along the lines of railway 
penetrating the forest careful supervision by forest 





rangers was exercised, and no fires occurred on these lines 
or adjacent to them, showing the good results of the 
service. The number of rangers on duty in forest re- 
serves was 190; on railways, 171; on crown lands, 91, 
or a total of 452 fire rangers employed by the crown, at 
a cost of $190,700. There were also on licensed lands 
a staff of 431 rangers, paid by the licensees, and 15 
supervising rangers, making a total ranging staff of 898. 

The headquarters of the Wood Products Co., which has 
a plant at Donald, Haliburton County, for the manufac- 
ture of charcoal and wood alcohol, have been removed 
from Toronto to Montreal, the controlling interest having 
been acquired by a number of Montreal capitalists. The 
following board of directors has been elected: J. W. 
McConnell, president; Thomas Hodgson, vice president ; 
Nathaniel Curry, Colonel Burland, Arthur Lyman, Dr. 
Milton Hersey and F. J. Knox. 

It is announced that pending the final decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada as to the liability to duty of 
sized lumber planed on one side no duty will be collected 
on importations of this character. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MONTREAL, QUE., July 1.—The disastrous fire which 
oceurred at Chicoutimi last week is likely to have a very 
serious effect upon the Chicoutimi Pulp Co., which 
furnishes employement to 700 men. A large number 
of the homes of the working men suffered and the 
$1,250,000 worth of destroyed property in the town can 
not but affect the industrial position of the place. The 
Chicoutimi Pulp Co. euts about 2,500,000 logs every 
year and has under consideration at the present time 
plans for largely increasing its output. 

The Laurentide Pulp & Paper Co. (Ltd,) has plans 
under way for the developing of valuable and extensive 
water powers adjacent to its mills. The company plans 
to develop 50,000 horse power and expects to sell it in 
Montreal. 

Members of the Board of Trade at Montreal chartered 
a vessel last week and visited the plant of the Eastern 
Canada Pulp & Paper Co. at Seven Islands. While the 
trip was largely in the form of an outing for the busi- 
ness men of Montreal the opportunity was taken to visit 
the pulp mills. The visitors were impressed with the 
possibilities of the industry and are beginning to believe 
that the Province of Quebec will eventually become the 
world’s greatest pulp and paper center. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., July 1—There is a very good de- 
mand for lumber in the rural sections. Retail lumber 
merchants report that the volume of business has been 
very satisfactory for June, and it is expected that it will 
be even larger for July. The farmers are busy making 
the necessary repairs and doing what new work they 
have to do in the building line before the harvest rush 
starts. 

The mills are shipping steadily to the prairie retail 
yards, and the outlook is very favorable. Collections are 
fairly good, although this is not usually the best time 
of the year in that respect. The volume of building 
operations is larger in nearly every city and town of 
western Canada than it was last year up to this time. 
The Winnipeg building permits since the first of the year 
are now considerably more than $11,000,000, a new record 
for this city in a period of six months. 

Work on the construction of the Hudson’s Bay Rail- 
way is making good progress. It is confidently expected 
that the completion of that road will be followed by a 
rapid expansion of the sawmilling industry in that north- 
ern country, where there is a large amount of timber 
now too far from civilization to be handled to advantage. 


Ss 


“THE RACE IS NOT ALWAYS TO 
THE EXPENSIVE.” 


For thousands and thousands of Americans who are 
automobile hungry but shy on the price, one of the most 
interesting developments of the Indianapolis Speedway 
Race on Decoration Day was the showing made by a 
Schacht car. 

Here was a car practically unknown in the racing field 
of big events, weighing only 400 pounds, which for con- 
sistent performance, for steady plugging, swiftness of 
pace was hardly outdone by any car in the race, regard- 
less of price, power, weight or any other consideration. 
That the Schacht finished fifth in this galaxy of the 
picked machines of the world is enough to put it on the 
map once and for all among the most desirable ears built. 
It has strengthened its place in the confidence and es- 
teem of the motor public immeasurably by this per- 
formance. 

Just one Schacht started, and one Schacht finished, 
and one Schacht was in the race and in the eyes of the 
watchers every minute. The time for the 500 miles 
was 6 hours 46 minutes 28 seconds, an average of 73.8 
an hour. And at the finish the Schacht was ‘‘as good 
as new,’’ not a bolt or a nut loose. Nothing but tire 
trouble stopped the Schacht in its beautiful fly from 
hour to hour. 

In the words of a representative of the Schacht Motor 
Car Co: 

We say this means a lot to the general public as well 
as to motorists because no car of such a low price has 
ever before won such a victory in such company. The 
natural inference is that “If the Schacht can do this 
it is good enough for me.” ‘That is what will occur to 
many who have thought they would wait for a car until 
they could pay the high price. Furthermore, it is a 
promise of even better things among the lower oye ey 
ears in the future. Our prophesy is that the Schacht, 
for instance, will certainly never go back, and in setting 
this precedent it will spur all the lower priced cars to 
greater effort. 
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SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HArtiesBurG, Miss., July 1.—Demand still continues 
in advance of production, and the immediate prospect 
looks very satisfactory to millmen. There are a good 
many buyers in the territory, and orders for quick ship- 
ment still lead. Mills are a little hampered on account 
of car shortage, but they hope to relieve the situation 
to some extent by loading all cars going out up to their 
capacity; one mill loaded a car with 29,000 feet of green 
sills, which is the record shipment for that class of 
material from here. 

Timbers of all kinds are in demand, and orders placed 
for prompt shipment carry an extra price. Orders for 
car material are plentiful, as well as for sills, stringers, 
caps and all other classes of railroad stock. Dimension 
and yard stock are still scarce with little prospect of 
much accumulating for some time to fill rush piece 
orders. Shed stock is also broken, and most items of 
flooring still sell well. Demand for pole stock is noth- 
ing extra, but mills that cater to such orders find ready 
sale for it. 

W. F. Smith, jr., who has been in the sawmill business 
at Magee for several years, has finished cutting all tim- 
ber within reach of his mill, and is taking up part of 
his machinery and moving it near Braxton, Miss., where 
he has another mili in operation. He will open an office 
in Braxton for the transaction of business connected 
with that mill. He expects to build a new mill a few 
miles north of Magee. 

EK. Burnham & Sons, Magee, are putting in a sawmill 
to saw hardwoods, such as dogwood and persimmon, The 
mill is almost ready to operate. 

The Lamar Lumber Co., at Clyde, has been operating 
its planing mill both day and night for several months, 
but last week closed down the night run indefinitely. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., July 1—Demand for all grades of 
lumber continues undiminished, with stock still short and 
broken and mills unable to meet the demand. Car short- 
age is beginning to be felt in all branches of the busi- 
ness, shipments already far behind being delayed still 
more by this feature. The heavy demand for railroad 
material continues, with the Meridian yards—usually 
carrying 20,000,000 feet—down to an estimated yardage 
of 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 feet. This stock is badly 
broken with little prospect to build it up in the near 
future. There is a good demand for stringers, bridge 
material, ties and other railroad car materials. A daily 
feature of the local market is the continuous shower of 
telegrams from buyers to local lumbermen asking when 
they can expect time shipment, or making offers for 
immediate shipment. Very little advanced business is 
being done, simply because the material is not obtain- 
able. All mills are behind on orders, although one or 
two concerns have accepted new business during the last 
week at advanced prices. 

Lumbermen are beginning to manifest considerable 
interest in the opening of the big plant of the Wausau 
Lumber Co., at Laurel. The plant will start operation 
about July 8. All stockholders and principal officers of 
the company will be on hand and an excellent entertain- 
ment has been arranged for. The new mill is one of 
the most modern in the South, being equipped with 
thoroughly up-to-date machinery, and will add materially 
to the lumber output of this State. The Wausau mill 
is owned by capitalists from Milwaukee, Wis., and will 
be devoted to the eutting of a huge tract of yellow pine. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, ALA., July 1—In the sawn timber trade a 
good demand still prevails, and as most of the timber 
thal comes to this port is brought in under contracts 
previously made there is very little trading in tne open 
market. Prices still rule at 28 to 30 cents, the latter 
price for timber of large averages. Demand from 
abroad is still active, and the customhouse figures of the 
exports of sawn timber for June show that the outward 
movement during the month was heavy, with the exports 
going to but four countries. Of these England took 
more than all the other three combined, or 5,064,000 
superficial feet; Italy, 830,000; Germany, 732,000; 
Netherlands, 429,000; a total of 7,055,000. 

Exporters say that the volume of this June movement 
will be equalled during the present month, if not sur- 
passed, orders on hand, for which vessels have been char- 
tered, assuring this. All the sawn timber mills are 
working full time, and are said to have plenty of sawing. 

The export lumber trade continues to keep up well, 
and while the outward movement last week fell below 
that of the previous week it was well up to the weekly 
average for recent weeks. The week’s exports were 
3,229,000 feet, of which 1,046,000 feet went to Cuba 
and 762,000 feet to the Windward Islands. One schooner 
cargo of 583,000 feet went to Porto Rico, the largest 
single cargo exported during the week, the aggregate 
being made up of small lots in many directions. The 
outward movement of sawn timber during the week was 
1,037,000 feet. 

Mobile exported in June, usually a very dull month 
in the export trade, 7,160,000 feet of yellow pine lum- 
ber, as follows: Germany, 2,668,000; Netherlands, 
1,159,000; Jamaica, 260,000; Trinidad, 333,000; French 
West Indies, 322,000; Santo Domingo, 168,000; Argen- 
tina, 899,000; Brazil, 1,586,000; a total of 7,160,000. 

These figures show that during the month the trend 
of export lumber was greatest in the direction of Ger- 


many, with South America a close second in the aggre- 
gate totals. 

The figures of the customhouse show that Mobile is one 
of the few ports in the United States that in the last 
10 months show an increase in the value of exports, 
and the only one in the list of Gulf ports that has not 
decreased. During the 10 months ended April 30 the 
total value of exports through the port of Mobile was 
$28,023,127, as compared with $26,306,668 for the cor 
responding 10 months of the previous year. ‘This in- 
crease of $1,716,459 or 6.5 per cent is highly gratifying 
in view of the fact that the tutal value of all the ex- 
ports through the Gulf ports except Mobile shows a 
decrease of $21,065,398 or 5 per cent for the same period. 


~ 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 1.—Two plans for the reor 
ganization of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., 
one sponsored by local capitalists and creditors, and the 
other initiated by C. M. Schwab, of Pennsylvania, have 
been projected. The involuntary bankruptcy proceed- 
ings against the Alabama Consolidated, of which H. S. 
Matthews was president, was the greatest disaster, of an 
industrial nature, from which this district has suffered in 
a decade. Millions of dollars are involved. This com- 
munity has suffered decidedly from the developments, 
though such a procedure had been dreaded for months, 
and intense interest is being taken in the movements for 
reorganization. All of the Birmingham plants of the 
company, those at Gadsden, Blocton, Ensley and other 
adjacent points, and the sales offices in various manu 
facturing centers, have been closed. The local lumber 
markets, both wholesale and retail, have been visibly 
affected by this commercial shock and, although it is 
felt recovery will be rapid, a natural depression in all 
lines exists. 

The Alexander Lumber Co., of which P. Alexander is 
president, a new wholesale yellow pine lumber concern, 
entered the Birmingham field last week. Associated with 
Mr. Alexander is E. Pigman, of Liberty, Ind. The com- 
pany has offices at 832-33 Brown-Marx Building, this 
city. Mr. Alexander was formerly an official of the 
Alexander Lumber Co., of Atlanta, Ga., but recently sold 
his interest in that company to enter the same line here. 

G. W. Yancey, secretary and treasurer of the J. W. 
Farrier Lumber Co., this city, was elected a director of 
the Commercial Bank & Trust Co., a new banking insti- 
tution, a few days ago. The Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co., with $100,000 capital, is the result of the reorgani- 
zation of the old Commercial State Bank. W. J. Adams, 
who is a heavy stockholder in another local lumber firm, 
is president of the new bank. 

The capitalization of the Birmingham Timber Co., 
organization of which was announced exclusively by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will shortly be increased to a 
large figure, probably $100,000 and possibly $150,000. 
This company, of which W. L. Deal is president and 
E. B. Wallace secretary and treasurer, has large timber 
holdings in Tuscaloosa County. A mill will be erected 
shortly on the property, and other adjacent tracts of fine 
timber, yet undeveloped, are being sought. The plant, 
when erected, will be in a section yet untouched and the 
plans of the company are such as to warrant the asser- 
tion it will control, in the near future, an unusually 
large area of timberland. When the timber rights of 
the adjacent tracts are secured the company will install 
a large mill in Tuscaloosa County and open yards in 
Birmingham. 








IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., July 1.—Prices continue to advance 
all along the line; an advance of about 50 cents during 
the last 10 days is the general situation, practically all 
items being included. Demand is holding up with par 
ticular strength, remarkably so for the season. A great 
deal of the business even this far in the summer is 
considered late spring ordering, resulting from the severe 
weather troubles of the late winter and full spring. 
Demand is showing greater advance on yard stock, the 
trade in that line being very brisk, especially on dimen- 
sion, boards and shiplap, with prices tightening up right 
along. Flooring and siding are scarce, as is finish, with 
a special shortage on No. 10 and No. 12 B and better 
finish. Export demand jis getting stronger and the 
coast trade shows continued strength, with orders still 
coming from the Eastern States. Lumbermen are selling 
all the lumber they can manufacture, and have more or- 
ders besides. 

A recent interesting development in local lumber cir- 
cles is the establishment here of a ‘‘Southern Buying 
Office’’ by four of the big lineyard firms, retailers and 
whelesalers, of Kansas and Iowa, which concerns repre 
sent over $3,500,000. The companies opening this 
Shreveport office, which has taken headquarters in the 
Continental Bank & Trust Co.’s Building, with 
S. G. Kimmel as manager, are: the Edwards & Brad- 
ford Lumber Co., retailers and wholesalers, of Sioux City, 
Towa; the Kansas Lumber Co., of Hutchinson, Kans.; 
the Lindas Lumber Co., of Larned, Kans.; and the 
Kansas Lumber & Supply Co., of Osage City, Kans. 


. . e 
They are widely and extensively known throughout the 


country, being old established firms. They opened the 
local office so as to be in closer touch with the yellow pine 
manufacturers and to facilitate the handling of their 
orders. The representatives who came here in connec- 
tion with the arrangements from the buying office were: 
H. H. Jarvis, secretary of the Edwards & Bradford Lum- 
ber Co.; S, M, Johns, secretary of the Kansas Lumber 
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Special List 


of Lumber which we desire 
to Sell and Ship Immediately : 


Point 17. 
4 Basswood Log Run. 
4 Chestnut £1 Common and better, 
4 Poplar #1 & 2. 
ye 4 Poplar Box 13 to 21”, 
4000’ 4/4 Birch Log Run. 
9000’ 4/4 Basswood Log Run. 
Point 21. 
1 car 4/4 White Oak £1 Common and better. 
10000’ 4/4 Poplar Panel & wide 21, 18” and wider 
Balance car 4/4 White Oak 31 Common and better, 
Point 24. 


1 car 4/4 Poplar #1 & 2, and Panel, 10 to 28”. 
200,000’ 4/4 Oak Log Run. 

Point 27. 
Basswood #1 Common and better, 10” and 

wider. 

Basswood $1 Common and better, 
White Oak ¢1 Common, 
White Oak 2 Common. 
White Oak Wormy. 
Quar, White Oak Log Run. 
Flitch sawed Hickory Log Run, all 9’ long. 
Flitch sawed Hickory Log Run, all 12’ long. 
Poplar $1 & 2, 7 to 17”. 
Poplar Box 13” and wider, 

Point 27-2. 
4 Chestnut 1 Common and better. 
4 Oak $1 Common and better. 

Point in Tennessee. 

1 car 4/4 Quar. White Oak £1 Common, 

3 cars 4/4 Quar. White Oak $1 and 2. 

Point 17—Circular sawed, plump thickness, running 
50 to 60% 14 & 16’ long, excepting Basswood, which 
is largely 12’ long. 

Point 21—Circular sawed. Oak is mostly White 
Oak, about one-half each grade, runs heavy to 12’ 
lengths, perhaps 25% 14 and 16’. Poplar is choice 
old-fashioned Yellow Poplar, mostiy 12’ long, some 
14 and 16’ lengths, some 10’, 

Point 24—Circular sawed. Poplar is old-fashioned 
Soft Yellow stock 75% 14 and 16’ lengths, balance 12’ 
with a little 10’. About one-half 18” and wider. Oak 
is nearly all White Oak; will run probably 50 to 60% 
41 Common and better. 

Point 27—This stock is all band sawed and runs 
heavy to 16’ lengths, probably 75%, excepting the 
first two items of Basswood. 4/4 Basswood runs 
about S0% 12’ long, is practically all 12” and over 
wide, running up to 20”. It is nearly all firsts and 
seconds. The 8/4 Basswood will run about 90% 16’ 
long and is good widths, running up to 19” in width, 
three pieces measured 19”, The flitched sawed Hick- 
ory is exceptionally cheice stock. The Quar. White 
Oak will run 60% or more #2 Common and better. 

Point 27-2—Circular sawed, good widths, good 
lengths. Perhaps one-half each grade. 

Point in Tennessee—The Quartered White Oak is 
band sawed, choice widths and lengths, beautifully 
figured, high grade. 
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We will be glad to have a list of stock from 
any mill man who ships good lumber. Wiil 
give satisfying and convincing evidence that 
we pay spot cash for everything we purchase. 


John J. Rumbarger Lbr. Co. 


418 Perry Bldg., S. E. Cor. 16th aud Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








} The Floyd-Oknstead Company 


) Bulletin Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
146,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
11,000 ft.4-4 - Log Run Maple 
117,000 ft. 4-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
41,600 ft. 5-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
45,000 ft. 6-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
10,000 ft. 4-4 - Log Run Basswood 

) 19,000 ft. 8-4 - Log Run Hickory 


SELLING AGENTS 


} White Lumber Company, 


Johnson City, Tenn. ) 











| NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 














| Hallowell & Souder, puiixbeiPrin’pa. | 
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—USE— 


ixon’s Flake 
Graphite 


And have the same peace 
of mind that thousands of 
other engineers have. It re- 
duces friction, saves wear, 
prevents friction damage. 
Keeps your engines and ma- 
chine in fine working trim. 


FREE BOOKLET 
tells how and why. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Stop, Look, Listen 





Sherman’s 
Pacific Coast Products. 


Idaho White Pine. 


Adirondack and Quebec 
Spruce. 


Short and Longleaf Pine. 


Are yours for the asking. 


A. Sherman Lumber Co. 


1 Madison Ave. 


NEW YORK. Potsdam, N. Y. 
White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





























CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
sound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8%4 inches Price per 
eopy, 7) cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the . 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





Co., and S. D. Lindas, secretary of the Lindas Lumber 
Co. They were much impressed with Shreveport, and 
selected it over one or two other cities. S. G. Kimmel, 
the manager of the local buying office, who has been 
in the lumber business here six years, was formerly with 
J. A. Wilson, now deceased, and later for himself. 
Before coming here Mr. Kimmel was in the lumber busi- 
ness in St. Louis and Wichita. 

Traffic Manager Atkins, of the local chamber of com- 
meree, has expressed the opinion that the Louisiana- 
Texas freight rate case will go eventually to the United 
States Supreme Court. This week the case was heard 
before the Commerce Court on appeal from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Formal announcement was made 
to the Commerce Court by the carriers’ representatives 
that class rates and the concentration cotton orders were 
not attacked, and these orders will stand final adjust- 
ment. The class rates prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will take effect today, being big re- 
duetions in favor of Louisiana shippers. These apply 
now only on the Houston & Shreveport and the Texas & 
Pacific railroads, but it is expected a supplemental order 
will be issued taking in other roads. 

The State legislature has adopted the twice-a-month- 
pay-day bill and it has now become a law. It applies to 
public service corporations only. 

The Red River, which rose very rapidly about a week 
ago, reaching about 9 feet within a day and night, has 
begun falling, and is expected to fall to normal again 
within a few days. The rise stopped work on the big 
pier of the new river bridge being built here, but the 
water is expected to be down enough next week for the 
work to be resumed. There is no sign of overflow, and 
none is expected this season. 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW ORLEANS, LaA., July 1—Report from Laurel is 
that the new Wausau Southern Lumber Co. began log- 
ging last week, the first trainload of logs having been 
brought in and dumped into the mill pond several days 
ago. The lumber sheds and the installation of machinery 
were not then complete, but it was expected that the 
plant would be ready for operation in all departments 
within a short time. 

Frank B. Williams, head of the F. B. Williams Lum- 
ber Co., of Patterson, La., suffered a sudden attack of 
appendicitis at Baton Rouge last Tuesday, and was con- 
veyed to New Orleans and operated upon in a local in- 
firmary on Wednesday. It was at first thought that his 
condition was critical, and his son, C. 8. Williams, was 
hastily summoned from Patterson. Prompt operation, 
nowever, gave him immediate relief and he has im- 
proved steadily. 

On the complaint of the Merchants’ Bureau of New 
Orleans the Louisiana Railroad Commission has promul 
gated an order requiring the railroads to answer ‘‘trac- 
ers’’ within tive days of their receipt, with information 
regarding the cause of delay. 

Directors of the Meridian & Memphis Railway Co. 
hel a meeting at Meridian last week and completed the 
preparations for active construction. It 1s announced 
that J. A. Perdue & Co. have been awarded the sub 
contract for building the line from Meridian to Union. 
The same contractors are said to be at work upon the 
Meridian & Deepwater Railway. 

The steamship Inkum, first vessel of the new Pan- 
American Mail Line from New Orleans to South Amer- 
ica, will clear to-morrow morning for Brazil and Argena 
tina with a capacity cargo valued at over $1,000,000, and 
including a considerable quantity of lumber. It is de- 
clared that the new line will handle a great deal of 
lumber tonnage for South American ports. 

Lumbermen have joined with other manufacturing in- 
terests to oppose the passage by the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture of the Stafford bill abolishing the fellow servant 
doctrine and the plea of assumed risk. Opponents of 
the measure contend that its passage would make more 
difficult to get through the legislature, at its next session, 
a really sound anc practicable workiman’s. act, such as 
the Employers’ Liability Commission is preparing. 

Pursuant to advices sent out several days ago by 
Hugo Forchheimer, Hans Forchbeimer today took over 
the management of the firm’s American business and 
will make his headquarters in New Orleans. He suc- 
ceeds Ludwig Haymann, who goes to the Long-Bell Lum 
ver Co. as manager of its export department, with head 
quarters abroad, While he was transferred to his Ameri 
can post direct from the big Forechheimer concern’s 
home office at Frankfort, Germany, Mr. Forchheimer has 
frequently visited here, is thoroughly familiar with the 
American business, and enjoys a wide acquaintance with 
the American trade. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., July 1—When the steamer Rowai- 
moore, of 6,745 net tons, went out of port this week a 
new record was established on the Gulf Coast for deep- 
dratt vessels, as the steamer drew 31 feet 6 inches when 
she passed through the channel. The steamer came 
here from New Orleans drawing 28 feet and took on a 
supplemental cargo of 400,000 feet of lumber and half 
a million feet of sawn timber, which sent her down 
nearly 3 feet more. 

The new owners of the plant at Caryville, the Hen 
deison syndicate, who recently acquired the property 
from the George E. Wood Lumber Co., have begun 
operations, and it is announced that when the overhaul- 
ing, which has been commenced, is completed, the mills 
will be operated on full time, cutting both for the export 
and interior trades. 

Reports of customs officials for the fiscal year ending 
June 29 show that the lumber and timber shipments 
were about normal, timber showing a small increase over 
the previous year. 


Dredging at St. Andrews bay by the dredge Caucus 
is to be resumed next week, when the powerful sand 
sucker goes from here to continue the work of deepening 
the channel at that point in order that vessels may reach 
the mills scattered aloug the bay and load lumber and 
timber without the extra labor and cost of barging it 
down to deep water. 

The foreign lumber and timber markets remain prac- 
tically unchanged so far as Pensacola shippers can see. 
River Plate is showing a little improvement in demand, 
but continued high ocean freight rates keep back the 
volume of business that would otherwise be done. 

The local markets also are at a standstill, but tim- 
ber, which is in fair demand, is bringing good prices, 
no decline having occurred during the last six weeks. 
Interior trade is not brisk, but is steady. 


| HYMENEAL 


Si aces 











Nevitt-Stevens. 


OSHKOSH, Wis., June 27.-—Charles Nevitt, treasurer of 
the Diamond Match Co., this city, and Miss Elizabeth 
Stevens, of Bridgeport, Conn., were married at her home in 
that city on Thursday evening, June 27. ‘The bride has 
been a member of the State Normal School faculty in this 
city for some time. 





Sippel-Parker. 


BALTIMORE, Mb., July 1.—William IF. Sippel, vice presi- 
dent of the Reinle-Salmon Co., manufacturer of show cases 
and office fixtures here, married recently at Washington 
Miss Marie Alice Parker, daughter of Mrs. Lawrence Parker, 
of that city. 





Templin-Hope. 


COATESVILLE, Pa., July 1.—J. Wayne 'Templin, lumber 
dealer, and Miss Alma Hope, both of this city, were married 
at the Presbyterian parsonage by the Rev. George E. Gil- 
lespie. The bride is a daughter of the late John Hope, of 
this State. After an extended honeymoon they will make 
their home here. 





Shaffmaster-Harper. 


MAUMEE, OHIO, July 3.—Christy F. Shaffmaster, senior 
member of Shaffmaster & Stephens, gave his many friends 
a surprise on Wednesday of last week, June 26, when he and 
Miss Mildred Harper, this city, were married. Mr, Shaff- 
master and his bride left shortly after the ceremony for 
Cleveland, whence they took a boat bound for a trip up the 
St. Lawrence River. They will be gone about two weeks. 





Crawford-Dougherty. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 1.—Charles Nathaniel Crawford, 
popular Philadelphia Representative of C. B. Coles & Sons 
Co., of Camden, N. J., and Miss Sara Frances Dougherty 
were married at the home of the bride’s parents, 404 Oak 
Lane, Wayne, Pa., on Wednesday evening, June 26. 


~~ 


Leuthold-Heitman. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 3.—Walter M. Leuthold, of the 
Wilson-Leuthold Lumber Co., Fish Lake, Idaho, has gone 
to Minneapolis, his former home, where he and Miss Grace 
Ifeitman will be married. Mr. Leuthold graduated from 
the University of Minnesota at Minneapolis three years 
ago, and for the last two years has been associated with R. L. 
Wilson, also of Minneapolis and a former University of Min- 
nesota man, in lumber manufacturing at Fish Lake. 








Paxton-Morphew. 


MAkION, N. C., July 3.—Announcement has been received 
of the marriage of Miss Louise Morphew, daughter of Dr. 
M. I. Morphew, of this city, and Frederick Kerdolff Paxton, 
which was solemnized here Saturday, June 15. After a 
short honeymoon they went to Charleston, W. Va., where 
they are at home at 221 Morris Street. 





Ward-Wisner. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 3,—-A wedding of interest took 
place in Pontiac, Mich., this week, when Fred L. Ward, 
president of the British-American Cedar Co., of this city, 
and connected with the Davidson-Ward Lumber Co., of 
Vancouver, B. C., was united in marriage with Miss Margaret 
Wisner of Pontiac. Mr, Ward is a young man who has made 
his way rapidly in the lumber and shingle business in the 
West. He has many influential friends in this city and in 
the British Columbia metropolis. 





Williams-Pumphreys. 

BALTIMORE, Mpb., July 2.—G. Lewis G. Williams, repre- 
sentative of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., at Chicago, 
and Miss Maude E. Pumphreys, of Leeland, Md., were mar- 
ried June 26, the ceremony taking place at noon in Christ 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh, at Georgetown, D. CC. The 
Rev. W. J. Williams, of St. Barnabas Church, Queen Anne 
Parish, Prince George’s County. Md., the father of the groom, 
performed the ceremony, being assisted by Rey. James II. W. 
Blake. Mr. and Mrs. Williams afterward started on a tour 
through the East and will later take up their home in 
Chicago, stopping on the way to Piedmont, W. Va., the 
scene of the company’s operations. 





Uberroth-Millard. 


NorFroLk, Va., July 3.—-A wedding of unusual interest 
here, to the Tumber circles and in navy cireles throughout 
the country, was celebrated recently in Christ Church, when 
Miss Lois Drake Millard became the wife of Ensign Frank 
Edwin Preston Uberroth, U. S. N.. son of Captain and Mrs. 
P. H. Uberroth, of Washington, D. C. Miss Millard is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford I. Millard. Mr. Millard 
is president of the Roper Lumber Co., this city, and is 
prominently identified with the lumber industry throughout 
the country, having served as president of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., and for many years was 
connected with the Chicago Lumber Co., at Atchison, Kans. 





~ 


Brown-Stone. 
New York, N. Y., July 3.—Miss Lillian Kathrine Stone 
and Ralph Arthur Brown were recently united in marriage 
at the Grace M. EB. Church, this city. After an extended 


honeymoon Mr. and Mrs. Brown will be at home at 51 Hamil- 
ton Place, Manhattan. Mr. Brown is well known in the 
local hardwood trade, in which he represents the Strable 
Manufacturing Co., prominent manufacturer of hardwood 
flooring and lumber, with headquarters at Saginaw, Mich. 
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FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 
































IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., July 1—Hard showers have 
fallen in different portions of the State almost daily, 
sueceeded by very hot weather, producing such conditions 
that the labor is becoming restive and the mills are hin- 
dered considerably in filling orders already over due. 
There has been a good demand for yard stock and 
several brokers report placing duplicates of orders run- 
ning over 500,000 to 1,000,000 feet of this class of 
cutting, with a good percentage of 10-inch and under 
cutting. One of the Jacksonville mills is making arrange- 
ments with an importer at Hamburg for shipment of 
kin dried saps and timbers as well. The first cargo 
left this week and another will leave early in July. It is 
expected that arrangements will soon be made for the 
sale of a large number of boxes in Germany, which will 
also be shipped direct from this port. 

A slump has occurred in the movement of dressed 
stock, in the lower grades. There has been considerable 
demand for heart face flooring and orders for 24-inch 
face have been hard to place. Local building demand is 
taking a good deal of heart face rift flooring. 

A talk with some of the crate factory salesmen shows 
that the demand from the Georgia peach growers has ex- 
ceeded their homes and one of the Florida mills reports 
selling over 1,000,000 peach crates in Georgia territery, 
with about 100,000 yet to be shipped. The Florida mills 
already have booked orders for orange boxes far ex- 
ceeding any contracted for in several years, and the 
prospects so far are for a banner crop. 

There is considerable discussion among the mills in 
favor of making a new grade of flooring, which does 
not seem to meet with general favor. Instead, it is 
proposed to lower slightly the grade of ‘‘A’’ flooring, 
which is now so rigid that few mills can ship same, but 
sell a ‘‘B and Better’’ grade which, on arrival at the 
yards, is assorted and the ‘‘A’’ stock laid out by the 
yard and a better price obtained for same although 
the manufacturer gets no benefit of the ‘‘A’’ grade 
which he ships as it is sold at a ‘‘B”’’ grade price. 
The grading on No. 1 common would also be slightly 
lowered, allowing the mills to put in an actual ‘‘A’’ 
grade flooring, getting the price of ‘‘A’’ grade in sell- 
ing. In this way, the actual value of these grades would 
not be lowered. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 1.—The price of all kinds of 
lumber has never been better in this market than today. 
There is great activity in the timber industry, as shown 
by the development of many large tracts, the building 
of logging roads and large modern saw mills, all of 
which tends to a general development of the country, 
the opening up of mines, agricultural interests and busi- 
ness in general. All this western North Carolina timber 
country lies within the Appalachian Forest Reserve, and 
is soon to be given fire protection by the United States 
Government. 

The Champion Lumber Co. is about to let contracts for 
the building of a large band mill located on what is 
known as the Penland farm, about eight miles above 
Canton on Pigeon River. This mill is to be about 700 
feet long and will have a greater capacity than any 
other mill in western North Carolina. It is to be built 
to cut the timber formerly owned by the Champion 
Fibre Co. and by it sold to the Champion company. A 
broad gauge road is being constructed by this company 
to Sunburst, a distance of fifteen miles from Canton, 
for the purpose of getting the logs to the mill and 
carrying out the lumber and mill products, and is now 
complete to Bethel, on the Pigeon River. 

Brown Bros., of Punxsutawney, Pa., have formed a 
corporation with an authorized capital stock of about 
$400,000, and contemplate the immediate development 
ot the Murchison boundary, consisting of 12,000 acres 
of spruce and hardweod, recently acquired by them. 
This tract of timber lies a few miles east of Asheville, 
awdjoining the Highland Spruce tract, and about nine 
miles from an extension of the Carolina, Clinehfield & 
Ohio Railway, being built from Boonford to Burns- 
ville, N. C. 

The plant of the Champion Fibre Co., at Canton, 18 
niles southwest of Asheville on the Murphy Branch of 
the Southern Rajlway, uses about 60,000 acres of chest- 
nut wood each year, from which is made both liquid and 
crystal tannie acid. The erystal extract is now being 
shipped in large quantities to England, France and Ger- 
many. About 30,000 cords of hemlock wood are used 
vearly in making long fiber pulp, from which high grade 

paper is made, the wood movement to Canton being 

about 9,000 carloads yearly. This plant turns out about 

\00 tons of pulp daily, which is shipped to Hamilton, 
Ohio, where it is converted into paper. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 2—The Great Eastern Lumber 
o., which intends to make improvements amounting to 
“1,000,000, has broken ground for the construction of 
the railway line that it will lay to Savannah, from the 
site of its intended plants on the Savannah River. ‘The 
sawmill which it will build will be equipped with two 
!0-foot bands and horizontal resaw gang edger. ‘The 
planing mill will be of sufficient capacity to take care 
of the output of the sawmill. Work will be begun within 
‘wo months on the mills and the power plant that will 
itilize the refuse from the mills. 


An expert analysis of the new classification of rates 
in the South against which southern shippers are pro- 
testing will be made at once. This was decided at a 
meeting here last week of a committee appointed by the 
recent conference of representatives of southern rail- 
road commissions. This analysis will be made by Man- 
ager J. T. Slatter, of the Birmingham Freight Bureau, 
who will be assisted by experts from other bureaus. Fol- 
lowing this investigation a conference with a committee 
from the railroads will be held on July 12 at which an 
effort will be made to reach an agreement that will be 
satisfactory to roads and shippers alike. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNCHBURG, VA., July 2.—The usual midsummer dull- 
ness is being experienced, especially in hardwoods and 
to a slighter extent in yellow pine. Orders have been 
booked far enough ahead, however, to continue the mills 
in Virginia and the Carolinas at full capacity for the 
next 30 to 60 days, and lumbermen are not inclined to 
look upon the seasonable slackening of business with 
discouragement. By the end of August they look for 
a resumption of normal business, and meanwhile keep 
their mills going without any slackening. 

The demand for roofers is the best feature of the 
pine trade here, and the bill stuff a close second. The 
box trade is quiet, although there are some inquiries and 
a number of small orders. There has been no weaken- 
ing of prices, the dealers and lumber operators having 
enough business to keep going at full capacity. Prices 
are quoted at the same level as in August of 1911. Col- 
lections are reported as slow. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NORFOLK, VA., July 1.—Demand has been very dull, 
in contrast to the week previous, but there was no cut- 
ting of prices. From reports received from the North 
and East, the yards are not carrying any more stock 
than absolutely necessary and are buying only for their 
present needs. In view of the increased building opera- 
tions going on all over the Atlantic coast and the tact 
that there has not developed thus far what could be 
called ‘‘a good spring trade,’’ the present method of 
buying is puzzling, but the consensus among North 
Carolina pine men is that an increased demand will 
develop in a short time. There is very little, if any, 
stock being piled up on the yards, as in most instances 
lumber is being forwarded direct from kilns. The local 
trade generally throughout the North pine belt continues 
to be very good and relieves the market of a good per- 
centage of the mills’ output. The mills in North and 
South Carolina manufacturing long and shortleaf dimen- 
sion and sizes are still enjoying a brisk demand, with 
prices very attractive, their main trouble being in get- 
ting out the lumber on time. 





~ 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, MbD., July 1.—O. H. Viali is reported to 
have organized at Bristol, Tenn., a corporation with a 
capital of several hundred thousand dollars to develop 
a large area of timberland in western North Carolina. 
Among those interested with him in the enterprise are 
Stone, Hershey & Gibson, of Newark, N. J., and J. C. 
Campbell. Mr. Campbell is now operating large band mills 
at Marion and Fairwood, Va., and is building 18 miles 
of railroad into the mountains from Black Mountain, 
N. C., a station on the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rail- 
way, where he is erecting a band mill of a capacity of 
100,000 feet of hardwoods per day. The sawmill in 
which Mr. Viali is interested will be located at Waynes- 
ville, N. C., on the line of the Southern Railway. A 
branch railroad of this line will be run from Waynes- 
ville into the heart of the timber tract. Work is to be 
started at once. O. H. Viali is president of the new 
company. 

The Thomas Hughes Co. has been incorporated under 
the laws of Maryland to engage in the lumber business, 
the new corporation being in a way a successor to 
Thomas Hughes, doing business as an individual. The 
company will be located in the Keyser Building, and 
will carry on the wholesale hardwood trade in much the 
same manner as it was conducted by Mr. Hughes. The 
officers of the company are: W. W. Baldwin, presi- 
dent; Ernest E. Price, formerly engaged in the hard- 
wood export business and for some time in charge of the 
export department of Thomas Hughes, vice president ; 
W. S. Symington, of Baltimore, secretary, and Thomas 
Hughes, treasurer. These officers, together with C. H. 
Reeder, will constitute the board of directors. The cap- 
itai stock of the company is fixed at $20,000. 

The Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co., which deals in 
hardwoods, has leased from the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. a tract of ground in Southwest Baltimore, 
at an annual rental of $600, and will transfer its yard 
to that location. 

Convention News. 

Among the lumbermen who came to Baltimore in con- 
nection with the Democratic National Convention is 
Rufus Vansant, of Ashland, Ky., a big operator in his 
State and widely known in the trade as a member of the 
Vansant, Kitchen & Co. Mr. Vansant is chairman 
of the Kentucky State Committee, and his name has been 
mentioned for chairman of the National Committee to 
succeed Norman ©. Mack, of New York. The entire Ken- 
tucky delegation is whooping it up for him, and he is 
largely credited with the election of Governor McCreary. 

A prominent delegate to the convention is United States 
Senator John Walter Smith, who is vice president of the 
Surry Lumber Co., and has other large lumber interests. 
Senator Smith is one of the leaders of the Maryland 


delegation and wields much influence in the counsels of 
his party, 
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Roofers, 
Red Hearts, 
No. 3 or 4 Flooring 























FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


We want your Stock and Price List. 


You may have just the stock we 
are looking for — Send list today. 


NORWOOD MFG. CO. 





UTICA, N. Y. 
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BIRCH 


No. 2 Common 


Inch stock in straight cars all 4", 
5" 6", 7" and 8" and up wide. 


Michigan lumber direct from our 


Buffalo Yard. 


Our Price is Attractive. 


Hamilton H.Salmon & Co. 


88 Wall Street, 71 South Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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\ Rooms 871 and 873, Sth Ave., Bldg., 
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> ASK US FOR “7% ‘\ 
West Virginia Spruce 


Hardwoods 
Canada Spruce and Pine 
Shingles and Siding 


PEALE-CORYELL LUMBER CoO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE TRANSFER LUMBER & SHINGLE CO.| 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


EASTERN STORAGE YARDS 


East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda,N.Y. Newark, N, J. 


a Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
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|” PITTSBURGH “@ag| 
E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
pao SELLING PRODUCTS OF 











Babcock Lumber Company, -  Ashtola, Pa. 
Babcock Bros. Lumber Company, Babcock, Ga. 
Babcock Lumber & Boom Company, Davis, W.Va. 
Tellico River Lumber Co., Tellico Plains, Tenn. 
Sewell Lumber Company, - Sewell, W.Va. 


WITH A TOTAL CAPACITY OF 


140,000,000 Feet 








Also special stocks of North Carolina Yellow Pine, 
Cypress, White Pine, Fir and Maple Flooring. 











Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS, POPLAR. MAPLE AND OAK 
FLOORING. PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


Mills, Belhaven, N. C 
New York Office, No. 1 Madison Ave. 
White Pine Branch, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


| White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


a 
very q 
latest—most highly developed 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 


Pittsburg, Pa. 




















SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, 
LOS ANGELES, EL PASO AND 
NEW ORLEANS. 

THE BALMY SOUTHERN SEA- 
LEVEL WAY— ROUTE OF 
SUNSET EXPRESS. SLEEP- 
ING, DINING AND PARLOR 
OBSERVATION CAR TRAIN, 





Employes who perform their duties 
pleasantly, courteously and well. 


Southern — 
Pacific Agents. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 

















RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture ete. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Mills Loaded With Saw Bills Due to Strong Railroad, 
Export and Eastern Demands—Values to Reach 
High Point. 

Houston, Tex., July 1—The feature of the lumber 
trade in this section is the heavy demand tor railroad 
material. There has been continuous buying by the rail- 
roads right through the supposedly dull season for this 
trade—the closing month of the fiscal year—and all of 
the mills are loaded up with this kind of sawing, and 
at prices that are more satisfactory than have ruled for 
years. The sales manager of one of the large concerns 
operating in this territory stated last week that his 
company had all the ties booked that it could possibly 
get out during the balance of this year, the same con- 
dition prevailing as to timbers and other railroad con- 
struction material. Similar reports have been made by 
others, indicating that this condition is pretty general 
throughout the yellow pine belt. Among other large 
schedules that are out for quotations is one from the 
Rock Island Railroad aggregating more than 7,000,000 
feet, to be placed within a short time. As reported last 
week, the National Lines of Mexico are buying heavily. 
The Frisco lines are also buying extensively, though 
the schedules are being split up into smaller sections 
and placed promiscuosly among the mills of Texas and 
Louisiana, presumably with a view to securing quicker 
delivery of material that is so needed for repair work, 
especially throughout the flooded districts. 

The big demand for ties has steadily forced the 
market up until better prices are being obtained than 
the mills have been able to secure at any other time since 
the panic. One manufacturer stated that he was of- 
fered last week $15 for shortleaf pine ties, a better 
price than was prevailing for longleaf pine ties as 
recently as 60 days ago. Among recent tie orders of 
magnitude placed in this section was one booked by 
the Continental Lumber Co., of Houston, for all the 
ties needed in the construction of the extension from 
San Antonio to Corpus Christi of the San Antonio, Uvalde 
& Gulf Railroad. Its headquarters report that as soon 
as this extension is completed another ambitious pro- 
gram of construction work will be inaugurated, pene- 
trating a section of Texas that promises to develop a 
wonderful amount of tonnage for the rail lines. 

The export demand is unusually strong, with the 
market constantly trending upward. One sales manager 
reported that he had all the export material on his 
books that he could possibly get out during the next 
six months, and bewailed the fact that he was com- 
pelled to decline orders at $2 per thousand more than 
he was getting for orders booked before the market be- 
gan to develop such strength. A number of mills are 
pretty well loaded up with orders taken before the ad- 
vance and until these are out of the way they will not 
be able to enjoy the advantages of the heavy demand 
at top prices now prevailing. 

Cuba is beginning to look to mills west of the big 
river for her lumber supply. More than 10,000,000 feet 
of lumber for Cuban delivery has been bought in the 
Houston territory recently and there is every indica- 
tion that Cuba will now look more and more to this 
market for supplies. 

The call for sawn timber for United Kingdom-Conti- 
nent delivery continues unusually active and values 
applying to cubie average continue satisfactory to manu- 
facturers. Orders avere placed in Houston last week 
for 30 eubic average at $22, f. 0. b. port, a price 
that will net the manufacturer a profit sufficient to en- 
able him to recuperate some of nis losses during the 
recent lean years. A most encouraging report comes 
from Port Arthur as to the movement of export mate- 
rial through that port. O. D. Smith, local freight 
agent of the Kansas City Southern Railroad at Port 
Arthur, said recently: ‘‘ Expert business during May and 
June shows an increase of about 40 per cent over the 
volume of business handled during the corresponding 
period of last year.’’ He reports shipping on the docks 
as having the appearance of the midwinter season, with 
every class of craft taking on cargo. 

Keeping pace with the export demand is the eall for 
material for coastwise shipment. Despite the advance 
in coastwise water freights effective today the demand 
continues as strong as ever and some large orders are 
being placed in the Houston territory. One concern 
booked orders last week for 750,000 feet for July-August 
delivery at better prices than had before prevailed. 
Inguiries for 3x10 and 4x10 merchantable are being 
met with quotations of $17.50 and $18 at port, and 
buyers are accepting at these quotations. In fact, the 
business is coming so fast that the mills are unable to 
handle it within the time desired, for buyers seem to 
want the material right now. So, with railroad demand 
unusually strong, the call for export material urgent, 
and buyers in the East clamoring for material, the mills 
have about all the sawing in sight that they ean take 
eare of for months. While manufacturing conditions 
have improved much during the last 30 days this is not 
making it possible for stock sheets yet to show accumu- 
lations of material on hand. Conservative manufac- 
turers are earnestly hoping that no general night run- 
ning will be adopted at any of the mills, for as long 
as they refrain from operating the mills at night the 
manufacturers are in control of the situation, but a 
general night run would permit an accumulation of stocks 
that might prove disastrous. 

Yard trade is stronger than ever. Crop prospects were 





never better and everybody is looking forward confidently 


to the biggest fall trade the lumbermen have experi- 
enced for years. Several sales managers report addi- 
tional advances in the market, but these seem only to 
give new impetus to the demand and buyers are striv- 
ing to place their fall requirements before any fur- 
ther advances are made—and these advances are sure to 
come. In fact, lumbermen believe that values are go- 
ing quickly to reach the high water mark of 1906-1907 
and may go beyond that, even. 

J. W. Reynolds, general manager of the Sabine Lum 
ber Co., has just returned to Houston headquarters after 
a visit to the company’s mills in Louisiana. Reports 
from his salesmen in the interior indicate that they 
are doing a big business, with prospects for much 
more. He stated that they had sold more lumber dur- 
ing June than in any previous month this year. A. A. 
Dumm, general sales agent of the company, while in 
the Louisiana consuming districts last week rounded 
up some nice business. He reports conditions in that 
territory, outside of the flood district, most encourag- 
ing. The rice growing section is in better shape than 
it has been and will use a great deal of lumber this 
year. 

John W. Chandler, general sales agent of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., returned last week from a trip up through 
central Texas. He says that in that section the crops 
are made and no fears are entertained as to a possible 
crop failure. The people generally are feeling good 
and he looks for a tremendous fall trade. Harry Ken- 
dall, assistant sales manager for the company, has been 
spending several days in north Texas rounding up 
some big business in that section. 

C. D. Crane, general sales agent in the southern ter- 
ritory for the Central Coal & Coke Co., returned to 
his Houston headquarters last week after a visit to the 
mills. He reports the mills operating full time and 
making heavy shipments. 

Sam T. Swinford, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, has returned home after a sojourn 
at Mineral Wells for the benefit of his health. His 
many friends are delighted to know that his stay at 
the health resort has been of great benefit to him and 
he is feeling like himself again. 

The local demand for building material continues to 
be exceedingly heavy. Especially is there a big demand 
for form lumber to be used in the construction of 
concrete buildings. Contracts have been let for a number 
of additional skyscrapers in the business district, some of 
them to replace the buildings destroyed in the recent 
Main Street fire. 

L. J. Boykin, vice president and general manager, and 
H. S. Boykin, general sales agent, of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., of Texas, spent several days at the 
company’s mills at Fullerton and other points in Louisi- 
ana last week. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. suffered a small loss last week 
from fire, which damaged its plant at Beaumont to the 
extent of several thousand dollars. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


3EAUMONT, TEX., July 1—The aggregate amount of 
lumber moving is large and general conditions are 
favorable. The prospects for a good trade during the 
summer and fall are good. The tendency of the prices 
is upward. Building operations are active. The sash 
and door trade is enjoying a good call. Demand for 
railroad and car building material and for export ship- 
ments continues satisfactory. Logging conditions are 
better, and the mills are getting supplies of logs more 
regularly. Reports are that a heavy grain crop wik be 
harvested. 

John Hf. Baber, general manager of the Tyler County 
Lumber Co., of Warren, was among the recent visitors, as 
wis W. J. Duhig, prominent in the lumber circles. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., July 2.—June, which is dreaded 
most of all the months by the lumber dealers in this ter- 
ritory because of the usual ‘‘June lull,’’ left no un- 
pleasant memories this year. While the business has not 
been rtshing, it has been better than usual for this sea- 
son and besides that the weather has been ideal for 
srops. One firm reports a better business for June than 
in any other month this season. That, of course, is not 
the case generally, for May was an unusually good month 
with most dealers. + 

Indications are that prices will continue at about the 
present level up to the opening of fall trade. In some 
woods there is an effort to advance, but the advances are 
not well maintained. The demand from the country 
trade is pretty light, in fact not so strong as some 
dealers had hoped to see it. However, there is no worry 
from that source. The crops are practically made and 
the stocks in the line yards are low, so the dealers feel 
certain that they ean not fail to have a big volume of 
line yard business within the next 60 days at the latest. 

The ear shortage is beginning to be felt somewhat. 
Wheat is being threshed now and eall is heavy for cars 
to move the crop. The prospect of a further tightening 
when the wheat threshing season is at its height is some 
what disconcerting to dealers. 

The wheat yield continues to exceed expectations 
wherever it has, been threshed; the prospects now are good 
for close to 90,000,000 bushels in Kansas this year. 
While Kansas is rising to the occasion Missouri is hav- 
ing ideal eorn weather and Oklahoma’s eotton is doing 
well, so there appears to be no doubt but that there will 
be plenty of money for building in this territory this 
fall. : aN P 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 





Increased Production of Yellow Pine Has Been Ab- 
sorbed by Growing Demand—Crop Conditions Being 
Watched. 


Str. Louis, Mo., July 2.—Conditions are about the same 
in yellow pine. While production has increased, the 
steady and growing demand has absorbed it all, so mill 
stocks have not improved. The trouble is that the sup- 
ply now in the hands of the manufacturers is too small 
end badly broken to ‘meet the demand. ‘Taking this 
into consideration, a good volume of business is ex- 
pected from now on. Buyers will find it difficult to get 
shipments as promptly as they require, with the fall 
rush so near at hand. 

Crops are receiving much attention here, as the future 
of the lumber trade depends greatly on them. Planting 
has been finished in most of the corn belt and much 
area has been cultivated; but, as a rule, the corn that is 
up is small. The recent cold weather caused some 
uneasiness, but there has been plenty of hot sun. The 
wheat harvest has begun in the country tributary to 
this center, and its progress has been favored by the 
weather, which has been cool up to the last few days, so 
that the wheat matured slowly and the heads filled well. 

The ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington last week in favor of the railroads in the 
general advance of 1 cent a hundred pounds on freight 
charges on hardwood and yellow pine from points of 
origin in the Southwest to St. Louis and declaring the 
inerease justifiable was not received favorably by the 
lumbermen here. The complaint of the St. Louis Lum- 
hbermen’s Club against the increased rate was heard by 
the commission last January. St. Louis wholesale lum- 
ber dealers insisted the increase would act as a dis- 
crimination against this city by not providing a like 
increase for other competitive jobbing points. At the 
time the new St. Louis tariff was published the railroads 
also announced a decrease of one-half cent to East St. 
Louis in order to equalize the through charges. Most of 
the lumber hauled into St. Louis from the Southwest over 
the Cotton Belt and Iron Mountain comes via East St. 
Louis. Local lumbermen are of the belief that the com- 
mission, in its forthcoming investigation of the general 
rate situation in the Southwest announced after the 
recent tap-line decision, will order a general readjustment 
of rates in this territory, which will more than offset the 
late inerease. 

A new lumber firm has started in on the twelfth floor 
of the Wright Building. Baird & Brown are the mem- 
bers, and they will make a specialty of lath, shingles, 
yellow pine and West Coast products, yard stock and 
car material, A. C. Baird has been for the last two 
years sales manager of the Harris Lumber Co., at 

aris, Tex. W. S. Brown was formerly with the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Co. as assistant to Mr. Wilhite, 
manager of the yard stock department. More recently 
Mr. Brown has been sales manager of the Summit Lum- 
ber Co. The new firm will handle exclusively the stock 
of the Harris Lumber Co., in Indianapolis, St. Louis and 
Kansas City. Both members of the new firm are well 
known in the lumber trade and have a wide following. 

RK. L. Page, sales manager of the American Forest Co., 
at Portland, Ark., which makes a specialty of oak, ash, 
gum, elm and eypress, and who is in the city, says that 
business has been quite good, and that prices are firm. 
Stocks, however, have been light. There has been too 
much water at the factory to make things pleasant. 

Charles E. Martin, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, representa- 
tive in that section for the Sabine Lumber Co., has been 
in the city this week with his wife. 

“*Unele’’ John B. Allen, who ean sell as much lum- 
ber with one arm as most salesmen can with two, knocked 
off work in his territory in southern Illinois this week 
and came into the office to confer with his chief. Mr. 
Allen sells W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. stock—with 
emphasis on ‘‘sells.’? He brought word that the farm- 
ers are very busy and all are hopeful for bountiful 
crops. He reports business as good as possible for the 
time of year. 
etme 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Str. Louis, Mo., July 2.—A fair volume of business is 
heing done, but not as much as there should be. Prices 
obtained are satisfactory, owing to the shortage in dry 
stock. There is almost none at the mills, and it is de- 
creasing right along in the yards at the leading dis- 
tributing centers. Cypress is holding its own as to busi- 
ness; in fact, it is getting slightly better. 

Receipts of lumber by rail last month were 17,661 
cars. Receipts for June last year were 16,684 cars, or 
"77 ears more in 1912 than in 1911. Shipments by rail 
lust month were 13,137 cars. Shipments during June 
last year were 11,037 cars, an increase of 2,000 ears. 

St. Louis building for June shows an increase over 
the record of June, 1911, according to the monthly state- 
ment of the Building Commissioner. Permits for new 
huildings and alterations call for an expenditure of $1,- 
31,076, an excess of $144,000 over the total for the 
same month last year. 

F. J. Riefling, sales manager of the George W. Miles 

Timber & Lumber Co., says his company is doing a satisfac- 
tory volume of business. Conditions down at the mills are 
better than they were, owing to the weather being more 
pleasant. Shipments are improved. : 
_ Business with the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Co. 
‘s showing an improvement. Nearly every item on_ the 
hardwood list is being called for, and prices on those items 
requiring immediate shipment are firmer. _ 

E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Co., reports that 


the cypress business is satisfactory. Yards are coming 
in for stock needed in their business, and some good-sized 
orders for immediate shipment have been booked during 
the last few days. 

R. FF. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Co., has just 
returned from a selling trip through Minnesota. He found 
business quite good and says from what he learned there 
will be a good demand for lumber later on, 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 
[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
LONDON, ENGLAND, June 22.—The whole course of the 
London wood trade has again been upset by the strike 
which has broken out between the dock workers and their 
employers, and delivery of wood goods has been suspended, 
notwithstanding that thousands of men eager to work are 
prevented from doing so by labor leaders. The men in the 
employ of the Port of London who are engaged at the 
timber docks had no grievance; so that the annoyance 
caused to the trade by this intolerable state of affairs is 
strongly resented. Business has been much restricted as a 
consequence, and practically no forward buying will be 
undertaken until trade resumes its normal course. General 
demand for wood is good, particularly in the ship-building 
trade, but these serious upsets to trade must sooner or 
later tell their tale in a decreased demand. In spite of the 
high prices now being asked by shippers, a great deal of 
business is being done in pitch pine; but in American hard- 
woods the big figures demanded are causing users to re- 
sort to otber materials where possible, 


Dock Stocks. 
Position June 1 was as follows: 























1912—pieces. 1911—pieces. 

Wir GGRIS. 6. aldcas cas 533,813 549,22 
ir battens ....... ‘ - 1,081,919 1,264,241 
Rough boards .. 3,284,046 4,076,780 
MINNIE ook bo shove lees sore, eiae ale aie we lcrene 4,424,145 4,405,493 
Pine 366,884 428,357 
PNR a Si oF elated ey ago iechss Sues bib CAE OLE Nera 402,359 452,327 
PPICCTE DANG: GEG. = o.6ie 5 6.650% O69 orb cee 13,017 41,019 
PNPM ME a: coces aria. cre arsicdste seb oie wloriol aca Mavens 10,126,183 11,217,442 


The present dock stock is being brought gradually into 
line with that at same date last year, and is now only about 
1,000,000 pieces below. ‘The chief shortage continues to be 
in rough boards, which are nearly down to the 1909 level, 
but the most remarkable difference is in pitch pine deals, the 
stock of which has been reduced to 13,000 pieces, about 
the lowest on record, and is sufficient, at present rate of 
consumption, to last for nearly seven and a half months. 

Pitch Pine. 

The general position is much the same as it was a month 
ago, although the keen inquiry for sawn timber for the 
United Kingdom has fallen off somewhat. Prices are well 
maintained, the present rate for 380-foot being $34 a thou- 
sand feet. Shippers are asking $35, but, as a rule, business 
can not be done except at the lower figure. In lumber the 
demand is rather slack, owing to the high prices asked. 
For 11-inch and up $48.50 a thousand feet is asked, with 
1xG prime at $42.75; as a rule, however, buyers will not 
do business at these figures. Freights have been weaker, 
but are up again now, and for picked ports United Kingdom 
or Continent as much as $44 a thousand feet has been paid, 
and tonnage is difficult to secure even at this figure. Stocks 
of sawn timber are low at most of the chief ports, but 
the arrivals of several steamer cargoes at Liverpool at once 
have considerably affected the market there. 

Mahogany. 

The position of the market continues in favor of shippers. 
Arrivals during May were only 175 logs of Tabasco from 
Laguna, 270 logs of African from Grand Bassam and Axim, 
and small parcels of Mexican and Cuban wood. At the 
three auction sales during the month competition was spir- 
ited for all the wood, except Cuban. About 220,000 feet 
of Honduras sold at 74% cents to $2 a foot, the latter price 
being paid for a superbly figured log from Belize, which 
produced some very spirited buying. The bulk of the 
African offered consisted of Grand Bassam wood (170,000 
feet), for which 51% to 18 cents a foot was paid, the aver- 
age of over 8 cents a foot being an excellent return for this 
class of wood. Owing to the rather heavy stock of Cuban 
wood in first hands competition for the parcel of this 
variety from Santa Cruz was rather lifeless, especially for 
the lower-grade wood. and only 59,000 feet was disposed of 
at an average price of just over 11 cents a foot, a small 
lot (15,000 feet) of round wood from Manzanillo bringing 








just over 5 cents. With the exception of 2,770 logs of 
Cuban, the stock in brokers’ hand June 1 was practically 
nil, and, with the exception of Cuban, there is an excellent 
outlook for further shipments of every description. 


American Hardwoods. 

The strike which has broken out among the transpom 
workers at the Port of London is having a serious effect 
upon the American lumber trade, as it is practically im- 
possible to handle forwardings. ‘They are simply unloaded 
and lett on the quay or in the sheds. 

There is only a moderate demand for high-class timber, 
but as shippers are asking $120 a thousand feet, which is 
$10 above the market price, business is much_ restricted. 
Lower grades are practically unsalable, but quoted rates are 
$65 a thousand feet for inch No. 1 common, with $40 for 
No. 2 common. Quartered oak timber is also slow of sale, 
inch firsts and seconds being worth $85 to 50, with No. 
1 common at $50 to $52.50. There is still a steady market 
for plain oak planks, and sound 38- to 4-inch wood can_ be 
quoted at $42.50 a thousand feet. Graded lumber is rather 
dull, the chief demand being for a good No. 1 common 


fe 











grade, which is worth $40 to $42.50, with firsts and seconds 
at $53 to $62.50 a thousand feet. Whitewood is rather a 


difficult market. Prices asked by shippers for prime stock 
are almost prohibitive, and for the lower grades there is 
practically no demand, these goods having been badly hit 
by Russian three-ply wood. Panel wood 1 by 18 inches and 
up is worth $72.50 a thousand feet; inch firsts and seconds 
(planed to %-inch), $65; clear saps, $47.50; No. 1 common, 
$40, and No. 2 common, $20 to $22.50 a thousand feet. 
Firsts and seconds inch satin walnut (red gum) boards are 
slow of sale at $42.50 to $45: but inch No. 1 common is 
selling steadily at $31.25 to $32.50, although, unfortunately, 
it is impossible to obtain the wood at these figures, ship- 
pers’ quotations being $55. _In sap gum the only grade in 
demand here is 1 by 18 to 17 inches, which is worth $32.50. 








Miscellaneous. 

A wedding of interest to lumbermen on both sides of the 
Atlantic was celebrated at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
May 28, when Hermann A. Harris Lebus, second son of the 
late Harris Lebus, of London, weli-known timber importer 
and cabinet maker, and Miss Ethel Hart, only daughter of 
the late Charies Hart. of Chicago, were married. 

Frederick Bellman, well-known sawmill machinery expert, 
who possesses an international knewledge of the wood-work- 
ing machinery business, has joined the staff of W. B. Haigh, 
Gruban & Co. (Ltd.), one of the most reputable firms in the 
trade on this side. 





SHUTTLE BLOCKS WANTED. 

A large English firm of wood agents and importers 
write that they are in the market for shuttle blocks 
of dogwood and persimmon. Manufacturers of such 
goods may obtain the name of the inquirer on request. 


W. VA. SPRUCE 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bidg. - NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - §§HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and RDWOODS. 
Officeand Mills - - MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, Neitt & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 





SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
AND 


HARDWOODS 


W. W. DEMPSEY 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
SEEBERT, W.VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, = PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS : Richwood, Camden-on- 


Office, 
SCRANTON, PA. Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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: Possess that element of satisfaction, uni- | : 
; formity and quality that is demanded ; 


these days by dealers who cater to an 
| exacting trade. We make a specialty of 


N. C. Pine: 
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**ROLUMCO" NORFOLK 


: # 
' Dressed and Rough Cedar Shing- | | 
_ les, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, LIE 
Pattern Lumber, and Cross Arms | E 
|| for Telegraph & Telephone Poles E 
la 3 and constantly carry a large stock on :| E 
||; hand. Our daily output is 500,000 feet | [7 
|). and we ship by either rail or water. 4 Ie 
eI ; 
lal EE 
~ JohnL.RoperLumberCo. || 
5 C. I. MILLARD, President. 8) IE 
1865 NORFOLK, VA. 1912 Ee 
| BRANCH OFFICES: i 
[| |! Franklin Bank Bldg, - - PHILADELPHIA.PA. {| |Z 
=| | 18 Broadway, - - - - NEW YORK. [ 
js] |g Prudential Building, - - - BUFFALO, N.Y. Ht 
[ 170 Summer Street, - - - BOSTON, MASS. || 
le Cable Address AI 








NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 














A.B. C. Code and 


American Lumberman Telecode. 















In Car 
or Cargo 
Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 

























GUY I. BUELL, President 
M. S. TREMAINE, Vice-President 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer 
G. L. HUME, Secretary 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Kiln Dried 
NorthCarolina Pine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine and Cypress 


General Sales Offices Mills 
200 FIFTH AVENUE _— SUFFOLK, VA. 
2 NEW YORK SPRING HOPE, N.C. 























WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 1.—There has been a great deal 
of rain in the Memphis territory during the last few 
days; the precipitation for the last two weeks has been 
rather above normal. Logging operations have been in 
terfered with, though conditions in this respect have not 
become at all acute so far. Practically all the mills here 
are running, some of them on double shifts. 

The Bellgrade Lumber Co. has its plant at Belzoni in 
operation again. It was interfered with by the high 
water to a very decided extent as were also all the other 
manufacturers and handlers of lumber at that point. 
It was so far south that the high water was a serious 
handicap, even after the mills in Memphis and further 
north were able to resume operation. 

Splendid progress is being made in the collection of 
funds for the maintenance of the Bureau of Publicity & 
Development which is operated under the auspices of the 
Business Men’s Club. The committee is working to se- 
cure $30,000, and expects to have all but $5,000 by the 
{ of this week. It is expected that no difficulty will 
be encountered in raising the entire amount. The bureau 
has been instrumental in bringing a number of prom- 
inent woodworking firms to Memphis, and the work 
which has been done along this line during the last two 
years will be continued by virtue of funds now being 
raised. Part of the money will be used for the Tri- 
State Fair, which has become an annual feature here, 
taking place every fall. The lumbermen have had ex- 
hibits at all of these fairs, and the latter have been re- 
garded as of some assistance to them. 

James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., says that, 
while business is not rushing, prices are very firm, and 
that there had been some slowing down in the demand 
during the last two or three weeks, because a good many 
firms desired to have as little stock on hand as possible 
at the time of taking their inventories. 

Another prominent lumberman said today that the 
railroads are getting into the market on a larger scale 
than since 1907. He pointed out that the prospects are 
for unusually large grain crops throughout the West. 
He declared that if they did not make material additi- 
tions to their equipment and general rolling stock, there 
would be this fall one of the most severe car famines 
and freight congestions ever witnessed in this country. 


ene 


W. If. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inec.), will sail from 
New York on the Mauretania July 2.) Mr. Russe will be in 
Europe for five or six weeks. While there he will make 
his eng oye abel at the offices of the firm, maintained in 
London, in charge of G. A. Farber. George D. Burgess, of 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.), E, E. Taenzer, of E. EF. Tacnzer 
& Co., and F. B. Robertson, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, left Memphis this afternoon for New 
Orleans, where they have gone on business. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BristoL, VA.-TENN.,. July 1.—The Peter-McCain Lun- 
ber Co., of this city, has purchased from the Bradley 
Estate. of Bay City, Mich., a tract of timber in Carter 
County, Tenn, The consideration was $50,000, and it is 
learned that the purchasers expect to build a line of 
railroad from the timber to the Virginia & Southwestern 
Railway, and transport the logs to its large band mill 
in this city, where they will be cut. The property was 
purchased by the Bradley Lumber Co. a number of years 
ago when it operated a band mill at Elizabethton, Tenn., 
but it subsequently withdrew from this territory. 

Bristol lumbermen report business holding its own, 
considering the fact that there is usually a dull period 
this time of vear. Shipments of late have been good. 

The Pilot Mountain Lumber Co. has purchased a large 
area of timberland in Morgan County, Tenn., and will 
at once built a railroad and install a mill for the devel- 
opment of the property. The coneern is backed by 
eastern capitalists. 

Among the lumbermen on the local market this week were: 
William R. Williams, a ey a: the Mackie Lumber Co., 
of Piedmont, W. Va., and T. J. Fullenlove, of the Louisville 
Point Lumber Co., of ee Ky. 

J. A. Wilkinson has returned from a trip to his mills. 
Ifis company reports improvement in business and a bright 


outlook for trade during the remainder of the summer and 
this fall. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 2.—Nashville stocks, although 
they have been low on desirable dry stuff for some time, 
are now reported lighter than they have been for months. 
The hardwood manufacturers are havirig no trouble in 
disposing of their stocks at good prices. June averaged 
as one of the best months the trade has had during the 
vear, although during the last week of the month there 
was a slight falling off in inquiries, which is not out of 
the ordinary taking into consideration the lull that gen- 
erally comes at this season. The national campaign 
situation seems to have had less effect on local business 
conditions than usual, the disturbing features being 
largely absent and the hardwood firms have enough 
orders booked to keep them busy for some weeks. 

T. I. Bonner, who for years has been general man- 
ager of the Standard Furniture Co., this city, has severed 
his connection with that concern to take up the business 
of the new company recently formed by him and asso- 
ciates. The office of general manager of the Standard 
will be abolished, President W. V. Davidson and the 
other officers of the company having personal super- 
vision of the business. The Standard has with it E. ¢ 
Cullum, an expert furniture man; B. F. Drumheller, a 
life-long furniture maker from Jamestown, N. Y., and 
other experts in the business. The company will add 
several important features to this branch of its  busi- 
ness. Mr. Glymp has also retired as superintendent of 


the Standard. Before their retirement Messrs. Bonner 
and Glymp were handsomely remembered by their former 
business associates, silver loving cups being presented 
to them. Verbal Anderson made the presentation speech 
to Mr. Bonner and Luther Crump to Mr. Glymp. Both 
recipients responded with feeling. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 3.—Alfred Struck, head of the 
Alfred Struck Co., which operates a large planing mill, 
has written a letter to a local hardwood man calling 
attention to the decline in the eall for oak for interio: 
finish purposes. He believes that mahogany and its sul 
stitutes, including birch and gum, are being used sv 
extensively as to push oak almost out of the market. He 
is of the opmion that the oak men should get together 
and take some action with a view to bettering the posi- 
tion of oak in this regard. 

The building boom in Louisville is continuing, the 
operations provided for by the permits issued in June 
totaling $810,000. This is a gain of over 100 per cent 
compared with last year, when the total was $365,200, 
and almost as large with reference to 1910, when the 
aggregate was $438,000, The fiscal year will end 
August 31, and the chances favor a new record for the 
vear being established. 

Retailers report that while the pine and cypress mills 
are still somewhat delayed in their shipments, they are 
making deliveries more nearly on schedule than for some 
time. In some instances cars were routed by a round- 
about way so as to make delivery more certain, and while 
this added considerably to the freight charges it pre- 
vented delays, which had proved a serious inconvenience. 
Retailers are also receiving more western white pine than 
formerly, and report that the material is proving 
satisfactory. 

C. M. Sears, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., has 
returned from a trip through middle western consuming 
centers. He reported conditions favorable. 

The Booker Box Co. has installed a dovetailer and is 
making other improvements in its plant. Business with 
the concern is reported by President S. E. Booker to be 
improving. 

The veneer business is somewhat more active than it 
has been, according to reports of local members of the 
trade. For a time business fell off sharply. The panei 
trade also is in good shape. 

D. Wilkinson, of Liberty, Ky., has bought a large 
boundary of oak timber from J. C. Brown and is pre- 
paring to manufacture it into ties, staves and lumber. 

The Princeton Handle Co., of Princeton, has bought 
enough hickory timber to keep it going until October. 
Manager B. C. Crain has called attention of farmers 
who are delivering material to the danger of sap stains at 
this season and has urged that deliveries be made imme- 
diately after the timber is cut. 

The Nicola Building Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., which 
has the contract for the erection of the buildings in the 
industrial towns of the Consolidation Coal Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., which are now under construction along the 
Elkhorn River district of eastern Kentucky, has com- 
pleted the erection of a large planing mill in Jenkins, 
Ky., which is the chief town thus far established. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., July 1.—The month just closed shows 
up in volume equal to the month of May and is reported 
very satisfactory in all respects. Orders did not come 
in as large batches as they did during May, but much 
of the May business was booked for shipment in June; 
whieh probably accounts for the falling off. The 
demand for poplar in nearly all items is far better than 
the supply, and the noted shortage for several months 
has not been relieved. In plain-sawed oak the demand 
through this section is brisk, and prices are advancing, 
as some items are getting seareer. The demand for 
switeh ties and ear stock is fair. 

Among recent visitors were Ben Rubenstein, repre- 
senting the Great Eastern Timber Co., of London, Eng- 
land; W. L. Watson, of Mahan, W. Va.; and F. A. 
Wilson, of Columbus, Ohio. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., July 1.—Business with the hard 
wood manufacturers in southern Indiana, southern 
Illinois and western Kentucky is very good, although 
logs are still searee and the prices are unusually high. 
Many orders and inquiries are coming in. Collections 
are rather slow. Yellow pine dealers and sash and door 
men report trade as good as last week, and say they do 
not look for any let-up all summer. 

The annual election of the Evansville Business Asso 
ciation was held last Saturday and Benjamin Bosse, 
head of the Globe-Bosse-World denig.9 Co., was elected 
president for the third time. Bedna Young, one of the 
candidates for president, polled a heavy vote. Claude 
Maley, of Maley & Wertz, was one of the candidates for 
vice president. Charles Maley has returned from 2 
southern trip and reports trade conditions in the South 
about holding their own. 

KE. S. O'Hara and A. C. Karges, of the Evansville Sash « 
Door Co.. and Elmer D. Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Lumber Co,. will attend the 1912 Hoo-Hoo convention at 
Asheville, N. C. Several members of the order from this 
end of the State will also attend. , 

Albert Starbuck, a well-known manufacturer and dealet 
at Petersburg, Ind., was here on business a few days as0 
Ife said his mill had been operated on practically full tim 
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during the last year and that the business outlook was 
very good. 

Michael Helfrich, of the Helfrich Lumber Manufacturing 
Co., has returned from a trip up Green River in Ken 
tucky, where he went to look after logs. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 1.—Several hundred visitors 
are expected at the State forestry reservation at Henry- 
ville on JJuly 25, which has been selected by the Indiana 
State Board of Forestry as the annual visitors’ day. 
An inspection of the reservation has just been completed 
by William Waltman, Bean Blossom, and Stanley Coulter, 
Lafayette, board members, and C. C. Deam, secretary of 
the board. 

The Parma Manufacturing Co. may remove its general 
offices from Indiana because the Marion County board 
of review has increased its appraisement for taxation 
from $100 to $1,000. The company is organized under 
Indiana laws, but conducts a veneer plant at Parma, Mo. 
Temporarily the company has abandoned plans for locat- 
ing a warehouse in this city. 

Complaints received by the Indiana State Railroad 
Commission that the Big Four Railroad Co. has violated 
the long and short haul rates established by the board 
have resulted in the company reducing its rate between 
this city and Thorntown from 8 cents to 7 cents on lum- 
ber. Thorntown is 39 miles, while the rate to Lafayette, 
65 miles, has been but 7 cents. 

An automobile trip from this city to Lake Wawasee and 
Lake Maxinkuckee has been completed by Mr. and = Mrs. 
If. N. Regers, who have been visiting Mr, Rogers’ parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Rogers. H. N. Kogers is assistant 
sales manager of the Eastman-Gardiner Co., a Mississippi 
concern, and with his wife will return to his home in that 
State this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin J. Lukens are receiving congratu- 
lations from their friends in the lumber trade over the 
arrival of a son at their home, June 21. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 2.—Business is in exceilent 
condition and a steady stream of inquiries for most 
hardwoods continues. A heavy volume of business is 
being booked on high quotations, which is the best indica- 
tion that large buyers are familiar with the shortage and 
expected firm prices for hardwoods throughout this year. 
Building is fully up to last year’s high water mark and 
retail lumbermen, especially in yellow pine, and the mill 
work men are reaping a harvest. All of the factories in 
this territory are busy. The planing mills calling for 
heavy supply of high grade stock, while the box fac- 
tories are using large quantities of low grades of all 
kinds. The furniture trade seems to be picking up 
nicely and the demand for oak is stronger than ever. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLumMBus, OHnI0, July 1.—With building operations 
continuing active and with manufacturing concerns in the 
market for larger stocks the lumber trade in central 
Ohio is active in most respects. The prospects are very 
good. Prices rule firm and no weakness is apparent with 
the exception of wide sizes of poplar. 

The movement of the lower grades of hardwoods is still 
one of the features of the trade. There is also a good 
movement of all grades of oak and chestnut. Dry stocks 
are light in most sections and this indicates advancing 
prices rather than weakness. Dealers’ stocks of hard- 
woods are rather light and they are in the market for 
larger shipments. 

In yellow pine the market continues active. Stocks are 
scarce and prices are strong in every respect. There is 
a better demand for dimensions and car stocks and in 
fact the general list is showing a better tone. Retailers’ 
stocks are not heavy and they are asking for immediate 
shipment on all orders. There is good demand for tran- 
sit cars. 

RK. W. Horton, sales nianager for the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co,, says trade is holding up well and there is no 
tendency to reduce prices. The movement is general along 
the entire list of hardwoods. Dry stocks are still scarce 
and it is some times difficult to get sufficient stocks. Cy- 
press is in better demand and prices are higher. Ash is 
also moving better now. According to Mr. Horton the out- 
look is good. 

The Butler County Lumber Co., Hamilton, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000) by Peter 
ikuntz and others. 

lL. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. Gobey & Co.. 
reports a fair run of orders with prices ruling strong and 
showing a tendency to advance. He says stocks are 
scarce and badly broken. Ilardwoods are exceptionally 
strong with eypress advancing. 

. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, says trade is holding 
up remarkably well under the circumstances. The volume 
of business is keeping up well and the outlook is bright. 
Yellow pine is in good demand. Ii. M. Rowe has moved his 
residence to $37 Locust Street, Dayton, Ohio, where he will 
make his headquarters in the future. Ile will be in the 
Columbus office Mondays and Saturdays of each week. He 
has been working the Dayton trade especially for some 
time, 

H. C. Buskirk, sales manager for the General Lumber Co.,. 
reports a good trade in all varicties of hardwoods. Ile savs 
vak is exceptionally strong, with a good demand for the 
lower grades of all hardwoods. Dry stocks are scarce and 
badly broken. 

WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

Burra.o, N. Y., July 2.—The Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
her Co. received a cargo of birch and elm a few days 
ago and has another large cargo on the way. Up to 
date, it is stated, trade has been fair. 

The National Lumber Co. has been having several 
weeks of good trade in oak flooring, handled mostly 
direct from the South. Maple flooring business has been 
about up to the average. 

H. A. Stewart, of I. N. Stewart & Bro., returned a 
week ago from Charleston, W. Va., where he spent sev- 
eral weeks shipping out lumber. Better trade in cherry 
has been noted lately. 

O. E. Yeager’s yard has been receiving plain oak, ash 
and maple during the last two weeks. Demand for plain 
oak is good, and there is a larger inquiry for chestnut. 





Hugh McLean has returned from a business trip to 
New York. The yard cf the MeLean Lumber Co. has 
been getting in stocks of lumber from the South, the 
larger portion being plain oak. 

G. Elias & Bro. state that the hardwood trade is fairly 
active, while the box part of the business is quiet.  Re- 
cent additions to stock include poplar. 





A MICHIGAN HARDWOOD CENTER. 

CADILLAC, MICH., July 1.—The market is active in both 
hardwoods and hemlock, with little dry stock to‘draw 
from, and prices are strengthening. 

Murphy & Diggins’ mill will be overhauled and re- 
paired, 

Cobbs & Mitchell’s flooring plant is closed for 10 days, 
during which time annual repairs will be made. 

The Cadillac Chair Co. is making preparations for a 
large display of its manufactured product at the fur- 
niture exposition to open in Grand Rapids this week. 
The St. Johns Table Co. has an unusually large display 
of its tables. 





MILL EQUIPMENT. 

The Arkansas Lumber Co., whose plant at Warren, 
Ark., burned recently, is putting in Filer & Stowell 
machinery. throughout its new mill. The Filer & Stowell 
Co. furnished the machinery for the mill which burned, 
and the Arkansas Lumber Co.’s experience with this 
brand of sawmill machinery was so satisfactory that the 
reorder was placed shortly after the fire. The new mill 
will contain two 9-foot Pacific coast Filer & Stowell 
band mills and an 8-foot Filer & Stowell band resaw. 
The old mill was equipped with 8-foot bands and a 6-foot 
band resaw, but the company has decided that the 
heavier machinery will be a good investment. 





GERMAN LUMBER TRADE. 


|Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, June 22.—In the past few weeks 
the import market has stiffened most pleasantly—especially 
in fancy lumber, although building material has also 
undergone 2 process of stiffening. It is hoped that 
building material will also undergo a thorough stiffening 
in price—and the hope scems to be justified by the unmis- 
takable building tendency throughout Germany. It is ex- 
pected that in Dresden, for example, where less than 1 per 
cent of the total number of dwellings is vacant—38 per 
cent being the usual normal minimum permitting repairs, 
re-letting, moving, etc.,—there will be considerable  ac- 
tivity in preparing for the normal increase of population. 

The general condition of the wood-working industries is 
tavorable—nearly all branches seem to have their share 
of the activity and prosperity. ‘The result has been a 
slight stiffening of the interest rate, and rise in the price 
of lumber shares. The export of wooden articles is inereas- 
ing, and unless there are labor troubles the good times will 
continue, It is hoped that there will be fewer failures than 
last year by reason of under-capitalization and undue spec- 
ulation. 

Stocks at the unloading piers are but light, especially 
furniture lumber. Those who watch the situation closely 
seem to expect that even the summer months will not be 
dull, and that the fall will be livelier than usual. Freights 
are still rising, and there scems to be no probability of any 
reduction, The rains of the last week will bring down in- 
land water freight rates if there is not a flood on such 
rivers as the Elbe, where the rise and fall are sudden and 
cause great changes in freight rates. 

Just now the reception of sawed lumber from the North 
has almost come to an end, and for about a week importers 
will have their hands full with the usual “reclamations” 
for short count, under quality, ete. 

In American wares the stiffness is gratifying. The ec. i. f. 
prices for pitch pine beams and planks are very high. The 
demands are not in proportion to the prices, which seem to 
be based on unusual fullness of orders in the American mills 
and yards. Oregon pine seems to be sent to England in 
considerable quantities, direct from the States, the English 
stocks being low and the prices high. Sawed oak in readily 
salable) dimensions and quality is always in demand in 
Germany: and the present time makes no exception to the 
rule. Unfortunately, the freight rates from Gulf ports are 
too high to suit German pockets. There is a special demand 
for Canadian lumber, and the prices keep up. The Germans 
say that as soon as the States have exhausted their hard- 
wood supply (which they consider as a question of only a 
very short time) Canada will be the land to which they 
must look. They say but little about their own colonies 
which, indeed, are a very sore point with most of them. 
While England is trying to let up on her teak wood pur- 
chases, and replace that material by something “just as 
good” the Germans do not seem to be seared by the enor- 
mous prices asked for teak, but keep on asking for more 
that is, more logs: not more price. There is no very great 
teak stock in any German yard. Even poor East Indian 
and Japanese teak can get buyers. The demand for West 
Indian especially for Cuban cocus, is undiminished, despite 
the prices. 

All grades of ebony have gone up in price in the last few 
months, and will probably stay up. For specially good 
African and Macassar, the German market is always open; 
even low grades go off well. 

East Indian and more especially Brazilian jacaranda finds 
rapid takers, if of good quality and large dimensions; and 
particularly if workable with the knife. Lignum-vite seems 
to be a thing of the past—as scarce as hen’s teeth. Ger- 
many would welcome regular shipments of straight sound 
Cubn and Santo Domingo logs. Small lots of cocobolo go well, 
if of good color. Domingo and Porto Rico satin wood of good 
quality need not go begging; but low grades are not likely 
to be called for. All sorts of African woods, especially 
okoumé, are coming in in increased quantity, and slowly re- 
placing the American equivalent varieties. This refers to 
oak, walnut, pear, cotton-wood and Paduk. 

Both American and African mahogany keep up in price 
and demand. Stocks are low, except in small dimensions 
and low grades, for which there is no demand. Cuban of 
more than average diameter finds quick takers; Mexican and 
Tabascan, more especially the latter, are in great demand. 

Ifonduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rican sendings are ad- 
visable if of good quality. There is still considerable de- 
mind for all African sorts. 

American squared oak logs where suitable for veneer- 
making are easy to dispose of, but the inferior sorts are of 
no use here. American ash is searce and high and there 
seems to be but little under way. Every unsold lot that 
arrives is snapped up at good prices as soon as heard of. 
Freshly felled hickory is easy to dispose of, but old lots go 
but slowly. Good American poplar logs need have no fear 
of being rapidly worked off; but here again the quality 
must be good, as there is absolutely no chance for getting 
rid of inferior material. There is but slight offerings of 





American walnut logs; and dealers suggest that shippers be 
rather liberal in the quantity sent to this market for the 
next few months, 

















For a good many years we have 
been telling the readers of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
that our 


Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


type 





was an exceedingly good wood 
for all’round building purposes 
and as a result many of them have 
taken us at our word and after a 
trial order have become perma- 
nent customers. For these who 
want to be shown first, we are 
now going to portray by camera, 
for awhile, some of this celebrated 
N. C. Pine timber and various 
phases of our operations from 
stump to shipping platform. We 
hope to convince you in this way 
that you can depend on our stock 
being 


Perfectly milled, correctly graded 
and shipped promptly as ordered 
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SURRY LUMBER CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers 





BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 

















Why Argue About Lumber 


’ with a customer when you 
i can show him stock like 


“Kinston” Kiln Dried 


N.C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Etc. 


Meeting with the Highest Approval Everywhere. 





Car or Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, - Richmond, Va. 








Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 

Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 
Mi Capcity 100,000 pt dy Saw Risen, NC Coane 
N. C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 

















Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE, 


HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 








WE WILL NOT MIX GRADES 


HADENTINE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS and N.C. PINE 


We appreciate inquiries from responsible buyers and 
request price and stock lists from reliable shippers. 


jSOTH TELEPHONES CAMDEN, N. J. 








N.C. and Va. Pines 


Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties. = 
w6 
Inquiries solicited and prompt 
Shipments guaranteed. ga 


we 
Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., ory 


Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St.. 
BALTIMORE, MD. rd 


Manufacturers — Wholesale — Commission 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE— 


KILN DRIED NORTH YELLOW PINE 


CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 














FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Business Excellent with Prices on. Upward Trend— 
Log Market Firm—Retail Trade Active—Freight 
Rates Stiffening. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 1—General conditions continue 
very bright in and about Seattle. Lumbermen all report 
excellent business, with prices on the upward trend. Ata 
meeting of a number of cargo millmen in the Henry 
Building assembly hall Thursday, the general sentiment 
expressed was that lumber for water shipment will go to 
#12 soon, and it was the impression that practically 
all the cargo mills are booked up for two or three 
months in advance. A condition that will influence prices 
materially is the firmness of the log market on the 
Sound. There are at the present time no unsold logs on 
the Sound, and when it is taken into consideration that 
the camps will all be down for 10 days or two weeks 
around July 4, thus forcing a decided curtailment, it 
appears that a shortage of logs is probable. At present 
fir logs are firm at $6, $9 and $12. The retail trade 
showed more life last week, and several large orders 
from lineyards concerns were reported at good prices. 
It is also noticeable that in spite of advanced prices 
for car material the railroads continue to piace good 
orders each week. 

Timber owners of Washington are rejoicing at the 
state of the weather for June, it having been compara- 
tively coo! with considerable rain—an unusual condition. 
The forests are pretty well water-soaked, and fires would 
make poor progress at this time. The Washington Forest 
Fire Association, however, is taking no chances, and has 
all its patrolmen actively engaged in putting out smolder- 
ing fires. Chief Fire Warden Bridge states that by the 
time the timber has been dried out by a few warm days, 
there will be practically no fires west of the mountains, 
from which there will be any danger of spreading into 
green timber. It is confidently believed that this year’s 
fire losses will be much smaller than ever before in the 
history of the State. 

R. L. Mader, western manager for the William B. 
Mershon Co., Saginaw (Mich) manufacturer of band 
resaws, has been making some nice sales recently, among 
which are the following: To the Pacific Coast Norway 
-acking Co., Petersburg, Alaska, a 66-inch resaw; Me- 
Caughey Lumber Co., Fortson, Wash., a 60-inch ma- 
chine, and to the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., Watna, 
Ore., a band rip-saw. 

As a result of five years’ investigation on the part of 
the Western Washington Experiment Station at Puyallup 
and the State experiment station, as well as experts of 
the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, dealing with 
the cost of clearing logged-off lands, the Washington 
State College has prepared a series of bulletins dealing 
extensively with the subject. The bulletins include a 
preliminary report on experiments; methods of clear 
ing; clearing lands with a donkey engine, and cost and 
methods of clearing lands in western Washington. R. W. 
Thatcher, director of the experiment station, Pullman, is 
in charge of the distribution of the bulletins. 


Shipping News. 


Both coastwise and offshore freight rates are very 
firm; and an advance of 25 cents on the coastwise rates 
is predicted by shippers to take place in the near future. 
Some vessels have already been chartered for southerr 
California points at an advance of 25 cents over the 
$4.50 rate which has held for several weeks, among 
them the schooner Daisy Freeman, Columbia River to 
San Pedro. Other fixtures are schooner Annie Larson, 
Grays Harbor to San Francisco, $4.75; barkentine John 
Smith, Columbia River to San Pedro, $5.50; schooner 
Alert, Grays Harbor to Guaymas, 7 T.; schooner R. ( 
Slade, Grays Harbor to Valparaiso, f. 0. b. 58s 9d. 

Contracts have been let for the rebuilding of the 
Great Northern’s main line between Interbay and Metum, 
north of Seattle. This was made necessary because of 
Government regulations as to bridge crossings over the 
Lake Washington Canal. The work will involve an imme- 
diate expenditure of about $1,250,000. 


Lumber News in Brief. 


“Things are on the upward trend, there's no question 
about it” said E. P. Triol, president of the Rainier Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., last week. Mr. Triol is a keen observer 
of the lumber market. He thinks that taking the country 
as a whole, conditions look fine: even though there may 
be spots where everything is not so favorable. Mr. Triol 
has just returned from a business trip to the Inland Em- 
pire. 

If. I. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
has been spe nding a couple of weeks at the Seattle office 
of the company. Mr. Waite states that lumber conditions 
around Minneapolis are excellent, and that the retail trade 
is looking up. He was accompanied on his trip by his wife 
and daughter. 

_ Contracts have been let for the rebuilding of the Great 
Northern’s main line between Interbay and Metum, north 
of Seattle. This was made necessary because of Govern- 
ment regulations as to bridge crossings over the Lake 
Washington Canal. The work will involve an’ immediate 
expenditure of about $1,250,000. 

A visitor in Seattle last week was Frank R. Barnes, 
representing Clark L. Poole & Co., of Chicago. This com- 
pany has negotiated bond issues for many big timber and 
mill propositions on the Coast. Mr. Barnes will hereafter 
come to the Coast two or three times each year in the 
interests of the company. 

KE. F. Tindolph, the new western manager of the Grand 
Rapids Veneer Works of Grand Rapids, Mich., has secured 
the contract for remodeling the dry kilns of the Day Lum- 
ber Co., which has mills at Big Lake, Wash., and selling 
offices in Seattle. These kilns will be changed from the 
ordinary pipe kilns to the Grand Rapids vapor drying process. 

W. H. Payne, manager of the Seattle office of the Berlin 
Machine Works, recently closed the largest deal in wood- 
working machinery that ‘has been placed on the North Pacific 
coast for many months. The order was for the St. Paul 





& Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, for a new planing mill 
to take the place of the one recently destroyed by fire. 
The order consists of 18 machines: four fast-feed matchers, 
one sizer, two roller band resaws, one molder, two auto- 
matic feed tables, seven cut-off saws and one knife grinder. 
This is only the initial order and the St. Paul company 
will probably buy several more machines before the planing 
mill is entirely equipped. 

“The United States Lumber Co., of this city, whose mills 
at Darrington, Wash., were recently destroyed by fire, is 
progressing rapidly with rebuilding. Manager T, J. Butcher 
reports that the company expects to have the new mill ready 
to operate by August 

A Seattle visitor last week was Hl. L. Call, manager of 
the Goodridge-Call Lumber Co., Minneapolis, operating a 
line of yards in North Dakota and Montana. Mr. Call came 
west by the way of Portland and made but a brief stay in 
Seattle. 

The E, T. Chapin Co, extensive handler of cedar posts and 
poles, with headquarters at Sandpoint, Idaho, and yards 
throughout the Panhandle of Idaho, within the next month or 
so expects to move its office and headquarters to Bovill, 
Idaho, at the junction of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound and the Washington, Idaho & Montana Railroads. 
This change of location is to be made, according to KE. T. 
Chapin, president of the company, because Bovill is conve- 
nient to the territory in which this company is now heavily 
operating. 

Cc. D. Stimson, Seattle, a well-known timber and millman, 
last week completed a cross country trip by automobile, 
making the trip from New York to Seattle in 15 days, which 
is considered the record for this trip. Mr. Stimson drove 
all the way himself, making an average of 250 miles per day. 





TREATING RAILROAD TIES. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., July 1.—Some interesting experi 
ments in the handling and treating of railroad ties are 
being conducted by the St. Helens Creosoting Co, at St. 
Helens, Ore. Charles R. MeCormick, of San Francisco, 
of Charles R. MeCormick & Co., well-known lumber 
shipper, is president of this company; E. H. Meyer, sec- 
retary and treasurer, Portland; and W. B. Wiggins, vice 
president, also Portland, Ore. The plant, which is under 
the management of F. D. Beal, is being rapidly con- 
structed. A 30,000-barrel storage tank is nearly com- 
pleted, and the equipment and treating cylinders will 
be on the ground in a few days. 

The experiments are being conducted under the direc- 
tion of George E. Rex, manager of the timber treating 
plant of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. At 
the beginning, several weeks ago, 10,000 ties were 
weighed; the weight of each one being recorded and a 
number placed on it for identification. These ties were 
then placed in fresh water to remain there for 60 days, 
after which time they will be taken out, reweighed to 
determine the amount of absorption while in the water, 
and then piled in open piles to air, until such time as 
they are considered sufficiently dried and in a state for 
proper impregnation with creosote oil. The ties will 
then be again weighed to determine the loss of weight 
by air seasoning, and will be treated in the creosoting 
plant without any further seasoning, that is, artificial 
seasoning in the plant will be eliminated, and the 
pressure process only will be carried un. 

These ties will be taken out of the water in August, 
and will be ready for treatment at the plant in October, 
at which time it is expected there will be present a 
large gathering of railway engineers and timbermen who 
are interested in the eaten of Douglas fir timber, 
besides Mr. Rex, including E. O. F aulkner, manager of 
the tie and timber department of the Santa age Andrew 
Gibson, re aoe of maintenance-of-way of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad: Alexander Stewart, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Great Northern Railroad; George Boschke, 
chief engineer of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co.; ©. F. Loweth, chief engineer of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Ry.; and Dr. Her- 
man Von Schrenk, of St. Louis, the eminent authority on 
timber preserving, as well as a number of other prom- 
inent engineers and timbermen from various parts of 
the country. 

It is expected that the creosoting kts unt at St. Helens 
will be in operation by August 15 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Demand Improving and Ahead of Time—Shingle Mar- 
ket in Good Shape—Unusual Activity in Vessel 
Charters. 

TacoMA, WASH., July 1.—The demand for fir lumber 
is improving and is a little ahead of time, according to 
T. J. Handforth, of the Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber 
Co., and secretary of the Northwest Lumber Agency 
Usually at this season of the year demand does not 
begin improving until the latter ‘part of July, but it is 
now being anticipated a month, the agency finds. Yards 
stock orders have been showing up and the fali trade 
outlook is very good, in Mr. Handforth’s opinion. Some 
hints of an expected car scarcity are already being felt. 
In shingles, the company finds the improved demand 
of the last few weeks being well maintained, as is in- 
dicated by the fact that stars are 25 cents better now 
than they were earlier in the season. The Lindstrom- 
Handforth company’s plant at Rainier is running steadily 
and is well supplied with orders. 

Another smart record in vessel loading was made by 
the Dempsey Lumber Co. on the schooner Andy Mahony 
which left port Tuesday with 740,000 feet of lumber for 

San Pedro. The cargo was put aboard the vessel in 68 
case working 9 hours per day, with no overtime and 
only the usual number of longshoremen stowing cargo. 

Local cargo shippers are interested in purchases being 
made by the Panama Canal Commission. On June 28 
bids will be opened for 1,500,000 feet, delivery at the 

‘anal; a contract for 3,000,000 feet was ‘recently “awarded 
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to W. R. Grace & Co., and advices are that there will be 
several large orders this fall and winter for the canal 
work. 

The Case Shingle & Lumber Co. finds the shingle 
market in very fair shape, according to E. R. Rogers, of 
Tacoma, sales manager. The company is getting more 
orders than it can handle for premium shingles at $1.75 
and $2.05, according to Mr. Rogers, who says orders are 
being refused. He believes there never was a time, rela- 
tively speaking, when shingle conditions were as favor- 
able as they are now, with no over-supply on hand at the 
mills and eastern stocks light, the latter indicated by 
the pleas of buyers for quick shipment. Mr. Rogers 
looks for no abnormal shingle prices to result from 
present conditions, however. The Case company has 
erected five new hollow tile dry kilns at its mill at Ray- 
mond and is adding two machines to mill No. 1 for cut- 
ting 18-inch shingles. 


Vessel Chartering Active. 


The west coast of South America is furnishing an extraor- 
dinary demand for fir lumber if the present abnormal activ- 
ity in vessel chartering for future loading may be taken 
as an indication. Early in the week W. “R. Grace & Co. 
announced the charter of the schooner Forester, now en 
route to Santa Rosalia, to load a cargo of lumber on Grays 
Hlarbor for Valparaiso for orders at 61s 3d, the highest 
freight of the season. Later in the week Announcement 
was made of the charter by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. of 
the schooner Hapansion, now 69 days out for Valparaiso, 
to load a return cargo for Valparaiso for orders at 62s 6d, 
the second record high freight of the week for that voyage. 
Schooner William Olson, now 85 days out from Grays Har- 
bor for Apia, has been taken by Hind, Rolph & Co. to 
lead for Valparaiso for orders at 60s, and it is also under- 
stood the same firm will load the old bark Hesper for the 
same voyage. Previous to the Forester charter the best 
previous rate for the voyage was 58s 9d, at which figure 
the schooners Edward R. West and R. C. Slade were fixed 
a few weeks ago. Schooner Minnie A. Caine, which ar- 
rived on the Sound last week, has been chartered for 
a west coast voyage, direct port, however, at 57s 6d, by 
Comyn, Mackall & Co. Schooner Eldorado, which has just 
sailed from Everett to San Pedro, has been chartered by 

’. R, Grace & Co, at 60s to take lumber, on her return, 
to Valparaiso for orders. The same firm has taken the 
schooner Hric, 28 days out from Tocopilla for Honolulu, 
to load on Grays Harbor for Valparaiso for orders at 60s, 
and the schooner Samara, 15 days out from Valparaiso for 
the Sound, and the schooner Edicard R. West, now at San 
Pedro, for the same voyage, both at 60s. The West 
was rechartered from Hind, Rolph & Co., who had her 
at 58s 9 

All 11 of the vessels above enumerated are coasters and, 
as is shown by their present whereabouts, are being char- 
tered three to six months prior to arrival, which has not 
been done before in years. The demand for lumber carriers 
to the west coast is so strong that practically every avail- 
able vessel is bing snapped up before it even nears the 
end of its present voyage. 


Much interest is being shown in the fourth session of 
the Pacific Logging Congress which will be held in 
Tacoma July 25-26-27. The Glide rink has been engaged 
for the meetings of the congress and an elaborate tenta- 
tive program has been arranged. 

Reports made last week show that timberlands owned 
by the University of Washington aggregate 59,000 acres 
on which is 1,800,000,000 feet of merchantable timber. 

About 300 members of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, which was in convention last week in Seattle, 
were Tacoma’s guests Wednesday. A part of their en- 
tertainment included an inspection of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.’s plant. The visitors watched the 
operation of cutting giant fir logs with so much enthu- 
siasm that part of the Tacoma plans for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors had to be abandoned, as it was 
impossible to get them away from the mill in time to 
make. the street car trip to Point Defiance, so interested 
were they in the mill and its equipment and in the rapid 
progress of a big log from the millpond to ship or 
freight cars to finished lumber. 


Lumber News in Brief. 


J. J. Lucas has succeeded F, V. Larson as sales mana- 
ger for the Defiance Lumber Co., Mr. Larson having re- 
cently gone to the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. Mr. 
Lucas has been on the Coast for years and has had wide 
experience in the business, 

S. H. Chatten, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the 
Union Lumber Co., was among recent visitors to the 
Coast. The company’s mill, electrically operated through- 
out, and its sales office, are located at Union Mills, on the 
Northern Pacific, between Tacoma and Olympia. 

The Foster Lumber Co.’s Bismarck mill is running to 
capacity, with a good supply of orders on hand, and is 
also finding local business inclined to pick up ‘the last 
few_ weeks. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. finds demand strong, 
and all of the mills allied with it are running steadily. 
The Pacific States mill, which was idle about 10 days 
a few weeks ago, following bresh fires which burned out 
several bridges and cut off the log supply, has resumed 
operation and has been running steadily. The mills are 
all well supplied with orders and the company is looking 
forward to a good fall and winter business, now prac- 
tically assured. 

The Eatonville Lumber Co., allied with the Tacoma & 
Eastern Lumber Co., which handles its output, at its 
recent annual meeting named the following officers: E. R. 
Wheeler, of the Far West Lumber Co., president; H. E. 
Salsich, of the Salsich Lumber Co., vice-president; 8. ch. 
Barnes, treasurer; R. J. McMillan, secretary, and these 
with William Jennings comprise the board of trustees. The 
company’s mill at Eatonville is one of the newest on the 
Tacoma Eastern Railroad, and since being taken over and 
rearranged by the present company has “been giving good 
satisfaction. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., July 1.—Last week was one of the 
busiest in lumber and shingle shipping circles for a long 
time. More actual work has been necessary on account 
of the large volume of business than many ot the offices 
had handled for two years. Rail business was the big 
feature, although some of the mills are cutting coastwise 
and foreign orders. Manufacturers were more optimistic 
over the business outlook and believe that the next six 
months will show a big increase over the first half of the 
year. Every available vessel is being chartered for the 
coastwise trade and not nearly enough can be secured. 
The vessels are snapped up before they reach the end of 
their present journeys. The schooner Eldorado, now on 
its way from Everett to San Pedro with a lumber cargo, 





has been chartered by W. R. Grace & Co. to load on the 
Sound or the Columbia River for Valparaiso at 60s. 
Several other vessels have been chartered by the same 
firm at the same figure for Valparaiso, indicating that 
there will be a heavy traffic to west coast points. 

Among the large orders which have been received here 
is one for 2,000,000 feet of timbers for the Panama 
Canal received by. the Canyon Lumber Co. The Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Co. is cutting an order for 2,000,000 
feet of lumber for Melbourne, Australia. The steamer 
Indian Monarch will be here July 17 to load this cargo. 

““We are getting lots of business now and have no 
complaint to offer,’’ said Richard Hambridge, of the 
Canyon Lumber Co. ‘‘July and August will be busy 
months with us.’’ Similar statements were made at 
the Weyerhaeuser, Crown, Eclipse, Clough-Hartley, and 
Clark-Nickerson mills. 

The lid is on Snohomish County as far as setting fires 
is concerned. In a test case before Judge William 
Sheller it was held that it was unlawful to set fire to 
logs, stumps or anything that could be classed as forest 
slashings no matter where they were located, unless a 
permit is secured from the fire warden. 


Shipping News. 


Steamer Falcon arrived at the Crown Lumber Co.’s plant 
to load 800,000 feet of lumber for Wilmington, Cal. Schoon- 
er Borealis arrived at Crown plant to load 9 50,000 feet for 
Tahiti, Society Islands. Steam schooners Lakme and Hornet 
arrived at the Crown miil to load cargoes of 500,000 feet 
each for San Francisco. Steamer Yosemite arrived at the 
Weyerhaeuser mill to load 700,000 feet for San Francisco. 
Steamer St. Michael will arrive at the Weyerhaeuser mill 
this week to load 800,000 feet for Melbourne, Australia. 
Schooner Melrose is loading a cargo of 1,800,000 feet for 
California at the Clark-Nickerson mill} steamer Nome City 
loaded a cargo of 500,000 feet at the *Clark- Nickerson mill. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 1.—The facilities of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railroad Co., for 
shipping lumber from this city and vicinity by the barge 
system are being taxed. In one day 19 carloads of 
lumber were loaded on to two of the great barges and 
started in tow to Seattle, where they will be trans- 
ferred to the main transcontinental line of the railroad. 
The cars shipped from Bellingham were loaded at several 
different local mills and are bound for different points 
in Middle and Eastern States. 

The Larson Lumber Co. is installing a No. 18 Wicks 

gang in Mill B, the newest of its two plants on Lake 
Whatcom. The foundation for the big machine is prac- 
tically completed. The gang is the third to be installed 
in Mill B and is expected to increase the capacity of the 
mill about 25,000 feet a day. 

The Loggie Building, on the corner of Commercial 
and Holly Streets, owned by George W. Loggie, of the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co., has been completed, and fur- 
nishing of the main floor for the headquarters of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railroad Co. has 
been started. The company will occupy the office the 
early part of July. 

The steamer St. Michael is loading 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber at the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s plant for Sid- 
ney, Australia. Steamer Salatis is loading a part cargo 
of 350,000 feet at the Earles-Cleary Lumber Co.’s wharf 
for the West Coast. 

The Siemons Bros.’ shingle mill on the waterfront is 
now operating steadily. The new plant has a capacity 
of about 125,000 shingles a day. 

J. J. Donovan, president of the Lake Whatcom Log- 
ging Co., returned Tuesday from Chicago, where he went 
as an alternate delegate to the Republican convention. 
Speaking of the political situation, he said: - 

With regard to the effect of the political situation on 
business, it seems to me that the uncertainty as to the future 
policy of the Government will have considerable effect upon 
the initiation of great enterprises. J feel that an attempt 
io secure money tor great manufacturing, electrical or rail- 
road projects at present would be but a waste of time. 
Yet the country is prosperous and the outlook is bright. 

J. P. Asplund has started rebuilding his small shingle 
mill at Maple Falls, destroyed by fire two weeks ago. 
A part of the old machinery will be placed in the new 
plant. 

H. D. Cleveland, representing the Hillman Lumber 
Co., of Vancouver, B. C., was in Bellingham last week 
and declares that the lumber trade in the Canadian city 
is growing heavier every day, and that the greatest prob- 
lem to face the lumber shippers this season will be the 
car shortage. 

The plant of the British American Cedar Co., this city, 
is now one of the busiest spots on the bay. Last week 
3,000,000 green shingles were shipped in from Beward, 
on Lockborough Inlet, in British Columbia, and were put 
through the kilns. A like amount of shingles will be 
handled this week. 

E. I. Garland, the Minneapolis agent of the Larson 
Lumber Co., of this city, was in Bellingham last week. 
He declares the prospects are fine for bumper crops in 
the Middle West and that the demand for lumber is 
gradually growing better. 





FOREST SERVICE HANDICAPPED. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2.—The failure of Congress 
to enact the regular appropriation bills has affected all 
Government departments, particularly the Forest Service. 
All the departments have been prevented from executing 
contracts for labor and supplies for several months ahead 
as has been the custom. 

For July, August and September—busiest season with 
the Forest Service—its contracts for supplies and labor 
are made in advance. It spends about two-fifths of its 
entire appropriation during these months. Under the ex- 
tension appropriation act it can only have one-twelfth 
of the appropriation, which allows for annual salaries 
only. It is left with practically no funds to carry on the 
field work. 





ENTRAL 


Long and Shortleaf 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 











J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER AND 
BOX SHOOKS 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 








General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall, Miss., on Mississippi Central Railroad . 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 




















THE BRAND | 


Owing to limited Dry Kiln 
capacity, we are offering at special 
prices, 750,000 feet of 


4-4 No. 1 Common and B & Better 


AIR - DRIED 











SODA- DIPPED 


Short-Leaf Yellow Pine 


This is the well-known genuine North Alabama Short Leaf. 
Write us for prices on Pine and Hardwoods. 


H. H. Hitt Lumber Company 
FALKVILLE, ALA. 
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Band Sawed-—Steam Kiln Dried 


LONG LEAF LUMBER 











Manufactured from the finest Long Leaf Pine Tim- 
ber from Kinder, Calcasieu Parish, La. Soda dipped, 
bright stock a specialty. 


Our 2” Dimension will dress to 154’’ thick. 


Peavy - Byrnes Lumber Co. 
Sales Office 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers. 




















Watch Your Collections. 


“Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers” is the title of a 
64-page booklet containing over forty articles on this subject 
written by representative retail lumbermen in all parts of 
the United States. These articles take up every phase of 
the handling of collections, and give the experiences, ideas 
and suggestions of dealers who have given a great deal of 
care and thought to this end of their business. This is a 
subject that should appeal to every retail lumber dealer, 
for unless collections are carefully and intelligently handled 
profits are bound to suffer. The articles first appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and later were put in booklet 
form. An edition of 5,000 copies was exhausted shortly after 
it was issued. Another edition has just come from the 
press, and you can have one or as many copies as you desire 
at 15 cents each to cover cost of printing, postage and 
mailing. If you haven't a copy, better send for one today, 
as it will probably be some time before another series of 
articles of this kind appears in print. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING and CEILING 
ROUGH and DRESSED : 
TIMBER and PLANK 


Shipments by 2 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. = 


Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
= and 1402 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Kirby Planing Mill Co. 


Incorporated 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 





Dressed Stock, Railroad 
and Car Material. 


SOUTHARD’S CODE. 
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ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Juty 1—Mills report rail business 
increasing very satisfactorily and the only adverse con- 
dition now is the car situation. Railroad officials main- 
tain that they will have cars enough to handle business, 
but the fact remains that many mills have complained 
recently of inability to prompt service, due to the 
fact that the carriers did not have the cars. That the 
situation will become more serious when the grain crop 
begins to move can not be denied even by the most 
optimistic, and buyers will do well to bear this in mind. 

Shipping News. 

Two new lumber charters were announced last week. 
W. R. Grace & Co. are reported as having fixed the sailing 
schooner William H,. Smith to carry a cargo of lumber from 
the Columbia River to Valparaiso for orders and the British 
steamer /ndian Monarch is reported as chartered by Davies 
& Fehon to carry a cargo of lumber from the Columbia River 
to Sydney, Australia. ‘The schooner will carry about 1,000,- 
M00 feet. The steamer has capacity for about 3,500,000 feet. 
The Japanese steamer Unkai Maru cleared here last week 
for Taku Bar with 1,600,000 feet of lumber, the cargo having 
been furnished by the Inman, Poulsen Lumber Co., the 
Mountain Timber Co. and the Rainier Shingle & Lumber 
Co, The French bark Bossunet began loading lumber at the 
mills of the Beaver Lumber Co. at Prescott for Sydney. 
Charles R. MeCormick & Co. have chartered the schooner 
{lrena to carry lumber from Columbia River or Grays 
Ilarbor to Guaymas, and another vessel will be chartered 
in a few days to carry a similar cargo to the same 
destination. 

There is little likelihood of the Lewis River Tie & 
Lumber Association mills cutting this season as the dan 
ger of fire and low water in the east fork of the Lewis 
River on which the seven mills are located, will soon be 
at hand. The company has so far held out for $11, and 
Manager KE. C. Michener says that ne proposition Jess 
than that figure would be considered. The railroads are 
said to be buying ties for $9, but Mr. Michener says he 
can not understand who is selling for that price when 
prices of lumber are compared. The association repre- 
sents practically the entire output of the mills on the 
north fork of Lewis River, the daily cut being 350,000 
feet. Last year the association sold its entire output 
to the Harriman lines here on a basis of $11, and it is 
figured that ties are worth more now than then. 

Sales Manager Van Duzer, of the Inman, Pollsen 
Lumber Co., of this city, says the lumber market is im- 
proving. 

R. H. Hovey, manager of the Algoma Lumber Co., at 
Klamath Falls, announces that the company’s new saw- 
mill on upper Klamath Lake will be ready for operation 
in August. The mill will have a daily capacity of 125,- 
000 feet, and will be the second largest in Klamath 
County. The company owns an immense tract of timber 
surrounding the mill, and the building of a logging rail- 
road has already been started. The Algoma Lumber Co. 
operated a sawmill at Pokegama until last fall when its 
timber there gave out. A small mill is now in operation 
where the large mill is being built. The small mill was 
purchased from D. B. Campbell last fall. 

Charles K. Spaulding, the well-known lumber manufac- 
turer of the Willamette Valley, has been seriously ill for 
some time with an attack of appendicitis. 
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The Crater Lake Lumber Co. and the Butte Falls 
Lumber Co., on the Pacific & Eastern Railroad, running 
between Medford and Butte Falls, Ore., will resume 
operation soon now that the demand for lumber has im- 
proved. These mills have been closed down for a long 
time. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., July 1.—One of the largest sales of 
timber which has been made in this locality for some 
time was the transfer of 320 acres owned by James L. 
Ferrey, of this city, to the Simpson Lumber Co., of 
North Bend. The tract cruises about 50,000,000 feet 
and is one.of the finest pieces of timber in the county. 
The price paid is said to be $50,000. 

The use of cedar blocks for paving is to be tried in 
Marshfield. So far all of the permanent pavement 
which has been put down in the business section has been 
asphalt, but as this is a cedar country it was decided to 
try the cedar blocks. This style of pavement will be 
laid on Anderson Avenue in Marshfield. The C. A. 
Smith company is cutting 70,000 cedar blocks for the 
street and will also use about 10,000 cedar blocks to 
pave between the rails of the Terminal Co.’s tracks 
in this eity. 

Engineer Leefe, in charge of the Government work on 
Coos Bay and the Coquille River, has been authorized to 
remove the shoals in the lower Coquille River, which 
work will make it easier for the lumber vessels to reach 
the mills on the river at all stages of the tide. 

The largest smoke stack ever built in southern Oregon 
is being erected at the C. A. Smith mill. It will be used 
for the paper pulp mill and for the electric power plant 
which are being built. The stack will be 233 feet high 
and made of reinforced concrete. The foundation is 34 
feet square and the smoke stack is being built at the 
rate of 12 feet a day. A. H. Powers, head of the Smith- 
Powers Logging Co., was elected a member of the school 
board of Marshfield. 





A HOTEL MANAGEMENT THAT CATERS TO 
THE WANTS OF LUMBERMEN. 

One of the biggest additions to the city of Portland, 
Ore., in recent years was the building of the New 
Multnomah Hotel, which was opened February 8, 1912. 
This is one of the finest hotels on the Pacifie coast and 
is rapidly becoming the gathering place of all lumbermen 
who go to Portland. There are various reasons why 
lumbermen are making the Multnomah their headquar- 
ters while in Portland. One of these is that the hotel 
itself is elegant in every detail and the service is of the 
highest. Another good reason is that the hotel is 
equipped especially to take care of gatherings of all 
kinds, and the management is particularly courteous in 
inviting the lumbermen to make use of its facilities, and 
as a result lumbermen’s meetings of all kinds are held 
in some of the spacious assembly rooms of this rapidly 
becoming famous hostelry. 

The hotel is under the direct management of H. C. 
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LOBBY OF HOTEL MULTNOMAH, PORTLAND, ORE.—HEADQUARTERS FOR VISITING LUMBERMEN. 
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Bowers, who has long held the reputation of being one 
of the most suecesstul hotel men on the Pacific coast, 
and who has been identified with several well known 
hotels in past years. Assistant Manager J. M. Brownell, 
who perhaps comes into closer contact with the guests 
than Mr. Bowers, has long been a popular Pacific coast 
hotel man and has a host of friends among the lumber- 
men of this part of the country. Mr. Brownell formerly 
held a like position with the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. He has had many years of experience and has 
that wonderful gift of making all with whom he comes 
in contact feel that they are at home. 

The hotel fills an entire block. The beautiful lobby, 
with its indirect lighting effect, is one of the principal 
features and at once conveys to the stranger the idea 
of massive magnificence, at the same time the furnish- 
ings add that warmth of welcome which is so essential 
to the pleasure of the traveler. Other attractive fea- 
tures are the mezzanine floor which surrounds the _bal- 
cony, and the Arcadian Gardens, »s the underground 
cafe is called. There is a magnificent ball room and a 
series of anterooms and banquet rooms all connected 
with folding doors, and in this way the hotel is equipped 
to entertain immense gatherings. It is possible to ban- 
quet between 1,500 and 2,000 persons at one time. 
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IN THE WESTERN 


Mill Business Shows Marked Increase—Lumber Con- 
cern Installs Creosoting Plant—Approximate Cost 
and Equipment to Protect Idaho’s Forests. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 1—A high wind swept over the 
Inland Empire June 24, doing considerable damage to 
standing timber, fruit trees, grain and logging booms. 
Over the fruit belt comes the report of no little damage 
to cherries and other early fruits, while in the Palouse 
grain belt the wind and dust storm destroyed consider- 
able grain. On Coeur d’Alene Lake the several booms 
owned by the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co., the Stack- 


Gibbs Lumber Co., and the Blackwell Lumber Co. were 
broken and the logs scattered about the lake. Aside 


from the expense of gathering them. up, the actual loss 
will be small. 

The volume of business being done by the Panhandle 
Lumber Co. makes it necessary for that concern to oper- 
ate on a larger basis next year. Announcement was made 
at Ione, Wash., last week that the big mill’at that place 
would continue running throughout the winter. The com- 
pany is also contemplating the building of a hot pond. 
Improvements will also be made in the mill and yards. 
This will be the first winter for the big plant to operate. 

The Washington Mill, of which J. C. Barline is man- 
ager, reports increased business during the last few 
weeks. While the sash and door trade has showed a 
marked increase, the box market is reported to be strong. 
The large fruit crop in the Northwest this year is levying 
a heavy draft on lumber stocks. Mr. Barline states that 
6-inch boards usually long on the market, are today in 
strong demand and the market can hardly furnish enough 
to supply the factories. The Washington Mill Co. is 
shipping a large number of canteloupe crates to Cali- 
fornia and the Mexican border. 

One hundred thousand dollars for salaries and equip- 
ment for 500 men and 300 horses will be needed to pro- 
tect the forests of Idaho this year, according to reports 
compiled by timbermen of the Gem State. The State, 
federal Government and the various timber protective 
associations are working out a cooperative plan to pro- 
tect the forests from the fires. W. D. Humiston, secre- 
tary of the Potlatch Fire Protective Association, reports 
that the work of the organization so far this year has 
been the best in history. There are 550,000 acres in 
timberland within the jurisdiction of the association. 
Last year the association confined the loss of timber to 
less than 100,000 feet. 

The Western Lumber Co., of Bonner, Mont., of which 
Senator W. A. Clark is president, is installing a creosote 
plant at its mill site and will treat all poles and ties 
shipped. The plant is being equipped by the Lindsley 
Bros. Co., this city. The Western Lumber Co. was in- 
duced to treat its own lumber products following an in- 
spection of 25,000 ties laid near Los Angeles 10 years 
ago, and which are yet in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The products treated and laid in the city of Butte, 
Mont., also show satisfactory results. 

The Lindsley Bros. Co. has just closed a contract with 
the city for the paving of Sprague Avenue bridge with 
wood blocks. This is the second wood-block paving pro- 
ject in Spokane. The first was the Monroe Street bridge, 
the largest concrete structure in the world. The Sprague 
bridge contract calls for 600 yards of wood blocks. 

R. G. Keizer, sales manager of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co. and the Blackwell Lumber Co., with offices in the 
Ola National Bank Building, this city, is in the Middle 
West visiting the lumber trade, and expects to be absent 
until about July 10. 

A novel feature will be presented at the coming 
Spokane Interstate Fair, held at Spokane September 30 
to October 6, which will be of particular interest to 
lumbermen throughout the Northwest. This will he the 
woodmanship contests, of which there are to be four—a 
chopping contest on perpendicular log, a chopping con- 
fest on horizontal log, a two-handed sawing contest, and 
i cant-hook contest. Prizes totaling $300 are being 
offered, and many entries are expected from the woods- 
men of the Northwest. Contestants will be required to 


appear in regular woods uniform, and will furnish their 
own tools. 


Sherman Bush, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, is 





in charge of the contests, and will gladly furnish further 
information. 
Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


M. D. Wright, the tie king, of Cocur d'Alene and one 
of the directors in the Coeur d'Alene Racing Association, 
last week filed nomination papers for State senator on the 


democratic ticket. Mr. Wright has been a_ resident of 
Idaho for 40 years. 

A planing and molding mill is being installed at Pine- 
ville, Mont., by Messrs. Hinchilwood and Sears. It is the 


plan of the company to erect a factory for the manufacture 
of doors, sashes, windows and gates, in the near future. 

Dave McQuade, wholesale lumberman of Winnipeg, was in 
the city last week inspecting stocks of the various mills, 
with a view of making purchases. 

George U. Bacon, who looks after the Canadian business 
for the Lindsley Bros. Co., this city, with offices at Cal- 
gary, spent last week at the company’s general offce here. 
Ile reports conditions very satisfactory in the northwest 
territory. 

Bertles & offices in the 
this city, building up an_ excellent trade in Inland 
Kmpire pine lumber. J. EF. Bertles has charge of the 
Spokane office, and his brother, W. M. Bertles is located in 
Chicago where he attends to the sales in that territory. 
J. I. Bertles was for a number of years in charge of the 
sales for Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis., and has 
aun extensive acquaintance with the trade. He has been 
in the West for the last year and is well pleased with the 
outlook of business this summer and the coming fall. 

George Hawley, manager of the Eastern Lumber Co., 
Tonowanda, N. Y., was in Spokane early last week, en route 
to Potlatch, Idaho. 

A. J. Wilson, who retired last fall from active connection 
with the Fidelity Lumber Co., Newport, Wash., is again 
back in the lumber business, and has associated with him 
his son Howard A. Wilson, in the retail business in this 
city, operated as the Union Park Lumber Co. Mr. Wilson 
for vears was active in association and other work of benetit 
to the lumber industry, and is well known in Inland Em- 
pire lumber circles. 

Joseph De Laittre, a young Minneapolis lumberman spent 
a few days in Spokane last week on his wedding trip. He 
is a son of Howard De Laittre, of the Bovey-De Laittre 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 
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Strong Market Still Maintained with Prices Showing 
a Tendency to Advance—Building Activities Fall 
Off a Little—Large Purchase of Timber in Oregon. 





SAN Francisco, July 1.—San Francisco bank clear- 
ings for the month of June showed a substantial in- 


crease over those of June, 1911, exceeding $200,000,000. 
In fact, every month of the first half of the present year 
has shown an increase over the same period of last year, 
the average increase being 10.6 per cent. 

The lumber market continues to be remarkably strong, 
with an advancing tendency throvghout the list. North- 
ern reports indicate a heavier demand for fir for eastern 
shipment, while domestic shipments are large and the 
off-shore lumber trade is in fine condition. There are 
no fears of overproduction under present conditions, and 
fir prices will be advanced. 

The spruce market is up, with prices well maintained. 
Local box factories are busy on spruce lumber, but are 
not getting very good prices. Redwood lumber is in 
excellent condition throughout the Coast, eastern and 
off-shore markets. Prices have not advanced materially 
during the last week, but there is every prospect of a 
rise before long. Panama Canal requisitions are again 
coming to the front to benefit the Pacifie Coast Jumber 
market. 

The white pine and sugar pine situation is better than 
early in the season, and shipments to eastern markets 
may be equal to the capacity of the railroads to furnish 
ears. The volume of pine box business will be large this 
season, but not as heavy as if the orange crop had come 
up to expectation. There will be big crops of other 
fruits. However, the season is late, and it may be diffi- 
cult to secure help enough to pick the fruit when nearly 
all kinds ripen at once. 


Building and Shipping News. 


There were 137 mortgages recorded during last week, 
while the aggregate amount of loans and renewals based 
on city real estate was $759,000. 

3uilding contracts of the week number 46, and the 
total amount involved is $249,701, which is less than the 
average weekly showing in city building operations dur- 
ing the last two months, but the total for June will 
be fair. ; 

Off-shore shipments of lumber from San Francisco dur- 


ing last week include: Steamer San Juan, Central 
America—15,000 feet; Panama—7,000 feet. Steamer 
Linline, Honolulu—9,600 feet. Barkentine Jrmgard, 
Tahiti—107,000 feet. Steamer Hyades, Honolulu— 


10,000 feet. 

Coasting freights remain steady at recent quotations, 
with tonnage in steady demand. From Puget Sound to 
San Francisco the rate has been $4.75 to $5, and to 
southern California ports $5.50 to $5.75, the latter figure 
being asked by those who insist upon a differential of $1 
between San Francisco and San Pedro. 

Arrivals of Jumber at San Francisco by sea during 
the week ended today aggregated 18,000,000 feet, fir, 
redwood and spruce being included. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


According to Klamath Falls advices the Big Basin 
Lumber Co. has purchased the McCornack timber on 
the Klamath River 15 miles from that city. The same 
company has also acquired control of the sawmill orig- 
inally owned by Moore Bros., which was purchased by 
the Innes-Clarke Lumber Co., of San Franciseo, two 
years ago. The mill was again sold to Daly & Morrison 
a few weeks ago. The new owners, however, could not 
secure logs and they turned the plant over to the Big 
Jasin company, Which is said to have contracted for the 
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Hazelwood = 
Veneered Doors 








i And Interior Trim to match as 
_manufattured by Massee & Felton 
Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., are the 
handsomest doors on the market today. 


They Are “Beauties.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co: 


Macon, Georgia. 
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Stuart Lumber 
Company 
Brinson, Ga. 


Manufacturers 
of 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 
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Our 

Specialty— 
RIFT FLOORING 
CAR DECKING 





H. M. GRAHAM, Pres, & Gen. Mer. We use 
G. J. POPE, Vice-Pres, American Lumberman 
J. A. McINTOSH, Sec. & Treas. Telecode, 

















Ocmulgee River Lumber Co. 


LUMBER CITY, GA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED GUM 


EXRTA WIDE PANEL. 


YELLOW PINE 


BAND SAWN LUMBER. COMPLETE PLANING MILL. 








Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 


WE USE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE. 


YELLOW PINES 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 



































On Your Way to the Southland 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful historic Na- 
tional Military Park. Sixty-two miles of automobile driveway, and 
over two millions of dollars in monuments. 


Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 


one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 1911, under 
the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formely of the Grune wald, New 
Orleans, Conducted upon the modified European plan. 
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POPLAR 
OAK 

ASH 
CHESTNUT 
GUM 


< 
Write for our prices before placing your 7 
order. We own aad operate our own 


mills and ship from them only. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


When in the 
Market for 
any grade or 
thickness in 


























If Your Reputation 
f Is a Business Asset 


guard it zealously and don’t 
take any chances with in- 
ferior stock. Try our 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, 
Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door and 
Window Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves and 
Heading. 





We can ship promptly having now on hand 12,000,000 
feet of well assorted and selected stock. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: 2nd Nat’] Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, oF 











Buy Your Lumber 


J. A. Wilkinson 








GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


17 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


We Have Thick Poplar 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (AIl Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


214" and 3" Poplar 


We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 


Write us for Quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 
‘ PAIDUCAH, KENTUCKY. p 




















ee C. Crane & Company, a 
CINCINNATI, O. 
b HARDWOOD LUMBER 4 
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a 22} 

















output of practically all of the mills tributary to 
Klamath Falls. 

The Algomah box factory is reported to be running 
overtime on orders for pine box shooks as well as pre- 
paring uppers for shipment east. As soon as the re- 
mainder of the lumber on hand is worked up the 
machinery and skilled workmen will be sent to Algomah, 
Ore., the future home of this industry. The buildings 
at the old site will continue to be occupied with a stock 
of lumber and building materials for the local trade. 

Judging from the preliminary work on log rafts for 
towage to California more timber will be towed out of 
the Columbia River this summer than ever before. The 
Benson Logging & Lumber Co. has three of these rafts 
ready for shipment to San Diego to be used in the mill 
of the company there. The Hammond Lumber Co. will 
dispatch at least three big rafts of piles to San Fran- 
cisco this year and possibly two more. 





A BUSY CALIFORNIA MILL POINT. 

WEED, CAL., July 1.—This is a busy place these days, 
with both of the mills of the Weed Lumber Co. run- 
ning day and night on the basis of an output of 70,000,- 
000 feet of pine lumber a year. The big door factory is 
running days only, with output of 1,500 doors and a 
carload of sash every 10 hours. 

A number of improvements are being made about the 
plant, in view of increasing the output and improving 
its quality. A new sash factory is now practically com- 
pleted. It is four stories high, giving more room for 
this department. The new veneer plant just completed 
consists of a main cutting room, 60 by 80 feet; a dry 
room, 26 by 112 feet, and a glue room, 40 by 120 feet 
in size. All of the machinery is operated by electric 
power. The logs are raised from the pond by a hoist, 
put on a transfer car, on which they are cut into lengths 
by a drag saw, then taken by the transfer car to the 
steaming vats, of which there are six. After being prop- 
erly steamed, the logs are taken to the veneer lathes, 
54 by 88 inches in size, made by the Coe Manufactur- 
ing Co. The veneer is chopped into convenient lengths, 
and is taken on trucks into the dry room and_ put 
through the automatic veneer dryer, 17 by 93 feet in size, 
made by the Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. In 





C. E. EVANS, OF WEED, CAL. ; 
Superintendent Weed Lumber Co. 


the glue room there are a 150-ton hydraulic press, a dou- 
ble glue spreader and two 45-gallon cookers. 

Superintendent C. E. Evans is the presiding genius 
of the great manufacturing plant of the Weed Lum- 
ber Co., which with its sawmill, sash and door factory, 
box factory, planing mill, veneer plant and other acces- 
sories, constitute an industrial community. The com- 
pany has also a large department store, commodious and 
comfortable offices, a bank, a good hotel, a club house 
for the employees, and in fact everything to make living 
comfortable. Many years ago Mr. Evans was a news- 
paper man back east. For the last 10 or 12 years he 
has been associated with G. X. Wendling, president of 
the Weed Lumber Co., and largely through his efforts 
the institution at Weed was built and made what it is 
today. 

Conditions are improving in the door trade according 
to M. V. Gagen, who has charge of the sales department 
of the Weed Lumber Co. He reports the demand satis- 
factory and prices much better. Almost the entire out- 
put of the two sawmills is used in the factory and is 
shipped out as doors, sash or box shooks, so that the 
company has very little lumber to market. What lum- 
ber it sells it disposes of through the California Sugar 
& White Pine Lumber Co. of San Francisco. 

The veneer plant has been installed for the purpose 
of making a veneer to be used in the panels of the two 
panel door and California white pine logs will be used 
in making the veneer. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Disco, Cau., July 1.—C. H. Akers, editor and 
proprietor of the Phoenix Gazette; P. C. Merrill, chair- 
man of the board of supervisors of Pima County; H. B. 
Calisher, a merehant of Douglas; W. H. Burbage, a 
banker of Winslow, and J. B. Kerr, a member of the 
legislature, constituting the Arizona commission to select 
a site for the Arizona Building at the Panama-California 
Exposition in this city in 1915, have been here and have 


picked out a choice location, over which the Arizona 
pennant now flies. The commission has prepared a 
recommendation to the governor urging an appropriation 
of $250,000, and as soon as this is secured work wil! 
be started on the building. 

Work has been started on the preparation of the 
grounds for the exposition building to be erected jointly 
by the eight southern counties of this State. Commis 
sioner C, L. Wilson and Chairman Walter Wagner, of 
the buildings and grounds committee of the commission, 
have been on the ground directing the initial work. 

The steamship Harlesden has arrived from Kushiro, 
Japan, with a cargo of ties for the Santa Fe Rail 
road Co. The vessel docked at the MeCormick Lum 
ber Co.’s wharf. The schooner Bandon brought a load 
of ties for the McCormick yards and the schooner Bow- 
doin came with a cargo of lumber for the Russ Lumber 
& Mill Co. 

Charles R. MeCormick, head of the MeCormick Lum 
ber Co., has been here on a business trip, looking over 
the local field. He is much pleased with the progressive 
ness of the city, as manifested by the enormous growth 
in building operations. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 1—Owing to the fact that 
many of the county lumberyards have been taking 
inventory during June the lumber demand has _neces- 
sarily been slackened, although the market has been firm 
With a steady demand and prices advancing in all grades. 
Most manutacturers report steady business and say the 
business for the month is a little short of the last two 
months. 

The supply is constant and the docks at San Pedro 
and Redondo have been crowded to their utmost daily, 
with many vessels on the way. The jobbing price on 
Oregon pine jumped $1 last week, being now $17 base. 
Redwood advanced $1 during the week and there was a 
slight inerease on all other grades. 

The demand for building material last month was 
exceptional and building permits were granted June 29 
amounting to $313,090. This brings the total permits 
granted by the department so far last month to $3,000,- 
000, an inerease of practically $900,000 over the corre- 
sponding month last year. A similar increase in build- 
ing permits is reported in all country districts. 





LATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 

DENVER, CoLo., July 1.—The recent advance in prices 
on the northwest coast output is weleomed generally by 
dealers in this section. The market seems to be stiffen- 
ing and most of the mills are holding te the agreement. 
Business in this territory is good and with the near 
approach of harvest a gradual increase is predicted in 
building; also that it will continue until later than usual. 

The lumber dealers of Ft. Collins are leading the 
Saturday early closing movement in that city. They 
have announced that during July and August all yards 
will be closed from 1 o’clock on Saturday until Monday 
morning. 

The Two Buttes Lumber & Trading Co. is arranging 
to handle coal in addition to its other business. Coal is 
hard to obtain in that section on account of previous 
poor distributing facilities. 

Manager Bowles has closed out the Dickinson-Owens 
Lumber Co.’s business at Hayden, Colo., and transferred 
the remaining lumber stock to Craig. At a later date 
the Hayden yard will probably be reopened, but at 
present the business of that section can be handled from 
Craig and Steamboat Springs. 

Lumber dealers are jubilant over the better outlook in 
northern New Mexico. Phelps, Dodge & Co. will scon 
begin the construction of the largest store building in 
the State at Dawson. 

L. H. Inglee, for several years purchasing agent of 
the American Lumber Co. at Albuquerque, has been 
placed in charge of logging and railroad operations in 
the Zuni Mountains. He will make his headquarters and 
reside at Cold Springs. 

The Foster Lumber Co. has purchased the yards of 
the Western Lumber Co., located at Brandon, Eads and 
Sheridan Lake, this State. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 
Farco, N. D., July 1.—Hot weather during the last 
few days has given rise to a rumor that the crops have 
already started to deteriorate because of lack of moisture. 
Authentic reports from every section of the State are 
that the crops never looked better on the last day of 
June. The real crop experts ®ve unanimous in the 
opinion that the State can stand another week of dry 
weather without the least damage to the crops. 

A large number of consolidated schools are being 
erected to take the places of several ‘‘district’’ schools 
in one section. Fargo is just completing a $100,000 
school house, which will be the finest in the State 
and Bismarck is also just completing a _ building 
which will cost almost as much as the Fargo struc- 
ture, and will be used for high-school and grades. New 
schools are being erected at Epping, Harvey, Sanborn, 
Wales, Williston and at Steele a $16,000 building will 
be put up. The Catholics will erect a big parochiai 
school at Fairfax. 

Another cause for building in the State is the boom 
ing of potato raising. A large number of potato ware 
houses are being rushed to completion to house the fall 
crop. At Climax, Minn., an association is planning 
to erect a 60,000-bushel house and may decide to make it 
large enough to house 100,000 bushels. Silos also con 
tinue to go up in increasing numbers, 
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AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 

OMAHA, NEB., July 1—Wheat harvesting has begun 
a hundred miles south of Omaha and is gradually creep- 
ing northward. The crop is abundant in the Omaha ter- 
ritory and the quality, as judged from the weight and 
condition of a small amount tested, will be normal. Corn 
held back by cool and unfavorable weather is being 
favored by almost ideal conditions. 

Current lumber trade is satisfactory so far as a 
majority of dealers are concerned. At least there seems 
to be enough business on the part of some to spare a lit- 
tle to others and make an excellent showing for all. 
Wholesalers report strong enough call for material, but 
are worried more than they care to admit, at times, over 
the shortage of supply and broken stocks. Slower ship- 
ments than the mills themselves expected to give are also 
a source of annoyance. The price of yellow pine is not 
of so much interest as are the supply and condition of 
the lumber. Quick shipments from Omaha have been 
stimulated by present conditions, and a few dealers who 
have been carrying large stocks in expectation of just 
such a time as this are well pleased. Building continues 
satisfactory. Silo material (2x4-6), also 12-foot No. 1 
cypress and yellow pine boards, especially 12-foot lengths, 
are much needed. 

The Henshaw Hotel was the scene Friday night and 
Saturday morning of a warm welcome on the part of 
Omaha good roads boosters to the Denver boosters, who 
were in town en route to Chicago. 

Prices on almost all kinds of lumber are stronger by 
at least an average of 50 cents than they were two weeks 
ago. The June 20 base is not being applied in full yet, 
but prices quoted will average near this list. Western 
hemlock shiplap carries a firm price on a 50-cent rate 
at $21 f. 0. b. Shingles have been in strong demand, 
with a slow but steady climb upward in price. They are 
selling in Omaha territory on a 60-cent rate at $2.61 to 
$2.63 for stars and $3.06 to $3.08 for clears. 

Mr. Rhodes at Savannah, Mo., is having a good trade, 
having in course of construction three large buildings, 
besides a number of barns and houses. The Dalbey- 
Sheley Lumber Co., at Hopkins, Mo., is also especially 
busy. 

A lumber yard has been installed at Burlington Junce- 
tion, Mo., by the former owner of a yard at Pattons- 
burg, Mo. Armstrong is his name. 

Holliway Bros. have completed a shed at Rockport, 
Mo. It has a system of ventilation that is original and 
worth copying. 

Howard Garrett, son of A. H. Garrett, Clearmont, Mo., 
is on a western trip. 

Will Phares, owner of the E. C. Phares lumberyard 
at Maryville, Mo., attended the Republican National 
Convention in Chicago. 

J. J. Dodds, manager of the Dodds Lumber Co., 
Omaha, has gone north with his family to spend the 
summer in one of the Lake States. 


A GROWING OMAHA CONCERN. 


One of the rapidly growing wholesale concerns of the 
Middle West is the Dodds Lumber Co., whose head- 
quarters and offices are in the Brandeis Building. Its 
growth has been substantial, with methods that are 
clean, honest and straightforward. J. E. Dodds, presi- 
dent, and J. J. Dodds, manager, both lay heavy stress 
on ‘‘square,’’ honest treatment. Salesmen of the Dodds 
Lumber Co. are not allowed to misrepresent. It is a 
matter of pride with this concern that its oldest cus- 
tomers are its best friends. 

The Dodds Lumber Co. has been in Omaha 11 years. 
Prior to that time the Dodds were in the manufactur- 
ing business, for two years owning and operating a mill 
cutting hardwoods in east Tennessee. Four brothers 
comprise the firm. One of them has said: ‘‘Our early 
history is like the annals of the poor—short and simple. 
We grew up on a farm in southern Ohio and our prin- 
cipal business in youth was overcoming obstacles. We 





fought briars, thistles and thorns in an effort to make 
the old farm produce. 


In face, it almost seemed to me 


J. J. DODDS, Manager. 


M. N. DODDS. 


that when God cursed the earth with noxious plants he 
must have stood on the southwest corner of this very 
old farm on which we Dodds boys grew up. But the 
thistles were not so thick but that we boys had time to 
be around and help at the sawmills cutting oak in our 
section.’’ 

In 1899 the present Dodds Lumber Co. was formed, 
the brothers pulling together in manufacturing lumber. 
Later, in 1901, a main office was established at Omaha. 
Omaha was not then in a flourishing condition. The 
hard years from 1893 on, when the West was financially 
in bad straits, had not been forgotten in 1901. But 
with sincere faith that the Missouri Valley is one of 
the garden spots of the world, only awaiting the proper 
effort to develop it, the four members of the Dodds 
Lumber Co. laid plans to do their share to make it a 
real center of progress in the development confidently 
expected and now materializing. 

In 1901 direct shipment from mill to retail dealer, 
while well established, was attended with some risk due 
to lack of uniformity of grade. On this account stock 
was valued and sold largely on the reputation of the 
mill and the confidence of the buyer in the firm market- 
ing the stock. A first-hand knowledge of the mills was 
necessary. The president of the Dodds Lumber Co. spent 
a year among the cypress and yellow pine mills in 1901 





J. E. DODDS, 
President. 


and 1902; and since that time A. E. Dodds spends a 
portion of each year in the South, keeping up-to-date 
a live knowledge of the mills. 

Any firm marketing lumber in the Middle West finds 
essential a knowledge of many kinds of wood. The 
Sioux, Winnebago, Omaha and Sac Indians long ago 
warred on these fertile plains, but now they are a field 
of battle for the producers of white pine, yellow pine, 
cypress, fir, redwood, western pine, cedar and hemlock. 
One of the first and most important products marketed 
by the Dodds Lumber Co. was cypress, which wood has 
since proved its usefulness. Yellow pine was added as 
Iowa began to see the superior advantages of dimension 
in this lumber as compared with white pine, which had 
ruled its kingdom so long. Still other varieties were 
added to the list handled by this firm, largely because 
Nebraska, Iowa and surrounding States are the meet- 
ing ground of all the woods named above. The necessity 
of knowing the relative value of all these woods and the 
special uses of each have made the members of the 
Dodds Lumber Co. expert in their respective lines; and 
this expert information has aided many a retail friend 
to get the wood, grade or items he needed and warned 
many another against costly experiments. 

The growth of the Dodds Lumber Co. has been grati- 
fying to its many friends. Few concerns on the Mis- 
souri River are today marketing a larger amount of 
lumber. At first, sales were largely on commission, only 
reliable, well-established firms being represented. Today, 
Tennessee red cedar lumber, posts, poles and piling and 





















A. E. DODDS. 


MEMBERS OF THE DODDS LUMBER CO., AN ENTERPRISING WHOLESALE FIRM OF OMAHA. 





















4-4 1s and 2s. - - 
4-4No.1Common,- - 
5-4 1s and 2s, - - 
5-4 10” and wider, - 
6-4 1s and 2s, - - 
6-4 10” and wider, - 


4-4 1s and 2s, ° e 
4-4No.1 Common, _ - 


5. 
8-4 1s and 2s, ° A 


4-4 Panel and wide 
No. 1 21” to 39”, 


POPLAR. 


5-4 1s and 2s 16” and wider. 
-4 Step Stock 11” and wider, 2 cars. 
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| We want to sell as follows :— 
| | QUARTERED WHITE OAK. 


7 cars. 
8 cars. 
2 cars. 
1 car. 
1 car. 
1 car. 


PLAIN RED OAK. 


5 cars. 
10 cars, 
1 car. 


cars. 


3 cars. 


Band Sawed Tennessee Stock. 








CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


| | G. H. Evans Lumber Company | 
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— ALSO — 


BUILT UP VENEER 


Gum and Cottonwood 


PANELS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 
COUCH BOTTOMS 


Three Ply Packing Boxes 


Send us your specifications. 











Anderson-Tully Company 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER a 





OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
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Hollow 
Backed 

















MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 


GUM '° 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 





RED — 


PECIALISTS 


















SALES OFFICE 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 

















Office and Yards, 
483-549 Neilston Street, 


The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

















OUR PLANING MILL IS RUNNING ENTIRELY ON® 


BASSWOOD 


We Offer-— 4-4 & 5.4 in assorted widths and lengths. 
Basswood Mouldings, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY, Menominee, Mich. 
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Specials 
For Quick Shipment:— 


114 x4 VG Fir Flooring. 
Y x4 and 6” Spruce Bevel Siding. 

















WE ARE MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS OF 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND RED CEDAR. 





Factory Lumber, Silo Staves, 
Flume Stock, Railroad and Car Material, 
Heavy Timbers, Soft Yellow Fir Uppers. 


Pioneer Lumber Co. 
INCORPORATED 
1037-1038 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EDW. H. SCHAFER, Vice-Pres’t MILLS: 
Eastern Sales Office, Grays Harbor, Wash. 
1632 Monadnock Bldg., CHICAGO Willipa Harbor, Wash. 




















Pacific Coast 
LUMBER * 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood 


WESTERN PINE 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 
CALIFORNIA WHITE & SUGAR PINE 
FACTORY PLANK 













w-t-MCKEE LUMBER CO. 


* A@ANVFACTURERS J 
AND WHOLESALERS 





Western Offices, General Office, 
Seattle, Wash. QUINCY, 
Grants Pass, Oregon. 
Priest River, Idaho. ILLINOIS. 








Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER Co. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 














California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











% PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER 











H. J. Anderson Lumber Company 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Lumber Products 
— OUR SPECIALTY— 


RAILROAD TIMBERS, TIES AND PILING 


804 Main Ave., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





311 Lewis Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 








oak lumber are being produced by this company, and a 
large percentage of its other lines, especially silo and 
factory material, is handled by wholesale account. One 
retail yard is owned in Colorado and a supply yard in 
Couneil Bluffs. 

Strict attention to the requirements of the trade, a 


close adherence to the ordinary rules of common honesty, 
demanding that a square deal be given at all times, 
courtesy, vim and vigor, and a strong admixture of 
common sense, have given the Dodds Lumber Co. a highly 
creditable standing as one of the progressive and aggres- 
sive firms of the Middle West. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





J. H. P. Smith, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was a recent 
visitor to Chicago. 

W. P. Stuhr, of the Stuhr Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., was a Chicago visitor this week. 

R. A. Long, of Kansas ‘City, returned home this 
week, after spending several weeks at the two national 
conventions. ; 

Gen. Francis E. Waters, Baltimore, Md., president of 
the Surry Lumber Co., is convalescing from a recent at- 
tack of rheumatism. 

An item in last week’s issue of the LUMBERMAN 
referred to R. E. Becker, of Chicago; it should have 
read ‘‘of Cincinnati.’’ 

George M. Curtis, of Curtis Bros. & Co., among the 
foremost of American sash and door factors, and resid- 
ing at Clinton, Iowa, was in Chicago this week. 

Cc. W. Tegtmeyer, of the Tegtmeyer Box & Lumber Co., 
Chicago, left this week for White Lake, Mich., where he 
and his family will spend a month’s vacation. 

H. A. Walker, Monadnock Block, Chicago, representa- 
tive of the Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co., is spending a 
few days at Eau Claire, Wis., and Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. H. Allen, who was formerly with the Rib Lake 
Lumber Co., of Rib Lake, Wis., is now traveling the 
Wisconsin territory for the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co. 

Robert Carpenter, well-known belt man of New Or- 
leans, La., was in Chicago last week, where he met rep- 
resentative yellow pine factors with whom he is well 
acquainted. 

E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, was in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., for two days this week on business in the 
interest of his concern. 

A. W. Miller, of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago last 
Thursday and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a short 
visit. Mr. Miller is on his way east on a combination 
business and pleasure trip. 

E. A. Lang, sales manager for the Paepeke-Leicht 
Lumber Co., Chicago, left July 4 for New Orleans and 
mill points in Louisiana and Mississippi. He expects to 
be gone about 10 days. 


U. S. Epperson, head of the Lumbermen’s Underwrit- 
ing Alliance, of Kansas City, Mo., was among those who 
attended the semiannual meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

E. L. Carpenter, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., spent a few days last week in Chicago 
attending to business matters and incidentally visiting 
S. J. Carpenter and family. 


F’. B. MeMullen, of the MeMullen-Powell Lumber Co.,° 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, is spending 
two weeks at his old home in Canada. He is putting in 
the time at Napanee and Picton. 

A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager for the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., left Wednesday for Clin- 
tonville, Wis., where he will spend the Fourth, after 
which he will visit the mills in Appleton. 


C. A. Bigelow, of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, 
Mich., spent last Wednesday in Chicago, on his way to 
3urlington, Ill., where he will join Mrs. Bigelow, and 
they will then leave for a four weeks’ vacation trip in 
the West. 

F. G. Dickman, sales manager for the Finkbine Lumber 
Co., Wiggins, Miss., attended the semiannual meeting of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago 
last week and upon its adjournment left for a two weeks’ 
vacation in the East. 

Samuel J. Carpenter, president of the Tremont Lumber 
Co., Winnfield, La., has continued his stay throughout 
the week following the semiannual meeting in Chicago 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
he is the president also. 

William Carson, of Burlington, Towa, son of the 
original William Carson of the Eau Claire, Burlington 
and Keokuk operations, now interested largely on the 
Coast, was in Chicago this week en route to northern 
Wisconsin, where he will visit his family. 

L. H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., and Chicago, left July 2 with his family 
for Wausau, Wis. Lute has recently bought an automo- 
bile and proved to a few of his friends the other day 
that he can drive with the emergency brake set. 

F. R. Gadd, vice president of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Co., Chieago, returned Thursday morning from the 


southern mill points of his concern. He said that the . 


mill at Deering is making up for time lost by the floods, 
sawing 1,800,000 feet of lumber in June. The concern 
lost 10 miles of trackage, which is rapidly being replaced. 


W. E. Hoshall announces that he has established the 
firm W. E. Hoshall & Co., with offices at 1318 Carter 








Building, Houston, Tex., to engage in the wholesale hard- 
wood business. Mr. Hoshall is winding up the affairs 
of Hoshall & McDonald Bros., of Eola, La., and all cor- 
respondence relating to the business of that firm should 
be addressed to him at Houston. 


Hans Forchheimer, a member of the firm Hugo Forch- 
heimer, which has its headquarters at Frankfort, Ger- 
many, has assumed the entire management of the Amer- 
ican branch of its business, with headquarters at New 
Orleans. Mr. Forchheimer succeeds Ludwig Haymann, 
who severed his connection with the business July 1 to 
become manager of the export interests of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 


The entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago is working hard to make the 
pienie which will be held at Ravina Rark Tuesday, July 
16, a success. Arrangements have been made with the 
North-Western to run special coaches to the park and the 
day will be replete with baseball and athletic events for 
the men, women and children. The committee held a 
meeting Tuesday afternoon and perfected arrangements. 
It has been somewhat handicapped by the illness of its 
chairman, Oliver O. Agler, who is confined to his home 
by the grip. 


i. P. Holmes, general manager of the Holmes & Her- 
rick Lumber Co., Gulfport, Miss., passed through Chi- 
cago on Tuesday of this week en route to Michigau— 
where he has some yard interests—on an errand com- 
bining business and a vacation. Mr. Holmes said the 
export trade in yellow pine both for the Latin countries 
and Europe is not in good shape. In the River Plate 
region, especially of South America, besides abnormally 
high freight rates, a protracted labor strike had resulted, 
he said, in the accumulation of more stock than can be 
used for months to come. 


M. R. Grant, at one time well known in the lumber 
circles of Chicago and later until about two years ago— 
when he retired from active business—operating in yel- 
low pine a long time at Meridian, Miss., now lives at 
Gulfport in that State, and devotes much of his time 
and attention to advanced Free Masonry. At a conclave 
ot his Scottish Rite brethren last week in Gulfport, 
Mr. Grant was the recipient of a splendid jeweled fob 
emblematic of the order, the occasion having been one in 
which E. P. Holmes, general manager of Holmes & 
Herrick Lumber Co., of Gulfport, was the master of 
ceremonies. The presentation ceremonies, including the 
address, were exceptionally interesting. 


Two visiting lumbermen in attendance at the yel- 
-low pine meeting as well as other board meetings 
were O. H. Ingram, of Eau Claire, Wis., and R. H. 
Horton, of Winona, Minn., the latter accompanied by 
his son, O. H. Horton, Jr. These gentlemen have been 
active factors in the Northwest for 30 years and are 
now interested largely on the Coast and in the South- 
land, and it seemed like an old-time white pine meet- 
ing to see them as well as G. W. Dulany, of Hannibal, 
Mo., and C. K. Bissell of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber 
Co., and now also president of the Wausau Southern 
Lumber Co., whose new mill at Laurel, Miss., has just 
been completed to begin operation in about 30 days. 


Among recent visitors to Chicago were the follow- 
ing lumbermen: R. L. Rhymes, R. L. Rhymes Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; C. H. Hanson, Gill-Dawley Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis.; Don Wilson, Yawkey-Bissell Lum- 
ber Co., Arbor Vitae, Wis.; Ralph Merrill, Long-Knight 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Albert Trumpf, Thomas 
& Proetz Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Charles B. Floyd, 
Boston, -Mass.; 8S. Cecil Ewing, Ewing & Gilliland, 
Nashville, Tenn.; A. S. Mitchell, Washington, D. C.; 
J. H. McLaughlin, Laurel, Miss.; C. W. Jones, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; L. L. Seibel, Kansas City, Mo.; M. L. 
Alexandria, Alexandria Lumber Co., Alexandria, La.; 
U. S. Epperson, Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. E. Thompson, Thompson Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and J. L. Cooper, 
Escanaba, Mich. 





TEXAS MANUFACTURER MOVES OFFICE. 


Adair Lockman, sales manager for the American 
Lumber Co., which hitherto has had its general office 
at Houston, Tex., announced while in Chicago last 
week that the company had removed its headquarters 
to the mill at Merryville, La., which is the postoffice, 
express and shipping point. 

Mr. Lockman spent several days in the city visiting 
with R. W. Thompson, manager of the company’s 
local office in the Railway Exchange Building, and 
reported on leaving Saturday evening that he had 
greatly enjoyed his visit. His company, he said, is 
well satisfied with the situation, having ample orders 
on its books; in fact, the volume of business booked 
has been so heavy that there has been little opportu- 
nity to increase and round out the stock at Merry- 
ville. Nevertheless the company is prepared to give 
prompt attention to all desirable business. 
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RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 
During the week ended June 29 twenty-eight vessels 
brought 8,694,000 feet of lumber and 8,411 ties to Chi- 
cago for distribution. The largest individual cargo— 


502,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Arizona, from 


Boyne City, Mich. The next largest cargo—500,000 feet 

-was carried by the steamer J. H. Mead, from Pequam- 
ing, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were as fol- 
lows: 

June 24.—Str. Hdward Buckley, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., 
302,000 feet; Str. Mathew Wilson, Big Bay, Mich., 335,000 
feet; Str. Philetus Sawyer, Alpena, Mich., 330,000 feet; Str. 
Wueller, Epmire, Mich., 355,000 feet; Str. S. O. Neff, North 
Unity, Sask., 251,000 feet; Str. Ff. W. Fletcher, Marinette, 
Wis., 375,000 feet; Str. NV. J. Nessen, North Manitou, Mich., 
345,000 feet; Str. Maggie Marshall, Warbor Springs, Mich., 
297,000 feet. 





June 25.—Str. J. H. Mead, VPequaming, Mich., 500,000 
feet; Str. George C. Markham, Emerson, Mich., 812,000 feet. 


June 26,—Str. Butcher Boy, Naubinway, Mich., 396,000 
feet, 


June 27.—Str. Arendal, Glen Arbor, Mich., 190,000 feet ; 
Str. Delta, Cheboygan, Mich., 200,000 feet; Str. Delta, 
Manistique, Mich., 200,000 feet; Str. Lotus, Manistique, 
Mich., 850,000 feet; Str. 8. O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 247,- 
O00 feet; Str. Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 502,000 feet ; Str. 
J. S, Crouse, North Manitou, Mich., 1,000 ties. 


June 28.—Str. Louise Pahlow, Cheboygan, Mich., 410,000 
feet; Str. Resumption, Escanaba, Mich., 325,000 feet; Str. 
C. H. Starke, Rogers City, Mich., 7,411 ties; Str. JJueller, 
Empire, Mich., 362,000 feet; Str. Sanilac, Gladstone, Mich., 
250,000 feet. 

June 29.—Str. V. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 850,000 feet ; 
Str. Robert C. Wente, St. James, Mich., 240,000 feet; Str. 
Juterlaken, Alpena, Mich., 500,000 feet. 

June 50.—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Naubinway, Mich., 420,- 
000 feet; Str. 7. 8. Christie, Alpena, Mich., 550,000 feet. 





LUMBERMEN’S UNDERWRITING. 


Bulletin No. 55 issued by the Lumbermen’s Underwrit- 
ing Alliance, of Kansas City, Mo., U. S. Epperson & 
Co., attorney and manager, has been received and ‘‘is 
one of the most important the Alliance has issued.’’ Ex- 
tra copies for foremen can be had for the asking. The 
fire record for May was exceptionally disastrous, the 
losses in the United States and Canada amounting all 
told to $21,013,950, or $5,000,000 more than those of the 
preceding month. More than 40 lumber plants suffered 
losses in May, aggregating more than $1,125,000 as 
against $1,500,000 for the same month last year. 

The adjusted Alliance losses for May ineluded the 
following: 


Miller-Link Lumber Co., Orange, TEX. ....60siccccc neces $89.73 
The Scotch Dumper Co;, Pulton, Alas. < 64.00.0650 00,0 00 26.05 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., Belhaven, N. C...,....... 174.42 
Napoleon Cypress Co., Napoleonville, La............. 3,500.00 
Arkansas Lumber ‘Co., Warren, Ark. .....680 cei secce 19,495.41 


The unadjusted losses not enumerated were wunim- 
portant. 

The bulletin, somewhat more extended than usual, con- 
tains a great variety of subject matter concerning saw- 
mill and allied fires, of peculiar value to and especially 
worth asking for by interested parties. U.S. Epperson 
x Co., Suite 1101-4, R. A. Long Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoQuIAM, WASH., July 1—With lum- 
her prices moving steadily upward and buying on the 
increase local lumbermen are very optimistic. It is 
expected that this summer buying will continue without 
decrease in either price or quantity; in fact, that lum- 
her will be worth more money this fall than it is now. 
Reports say that the retail demand for lumber is absorb- 
ing all that is shipped so that the yards are in no danger 
of being overstocked; at this end stocks are down and 
uo one has any large blocks of old stock to throw on the 
market. 

Manager A. L. Paine, of the National Lumber Co., of 
Hoquiam announced that the National mill will start 
today. Mr. Paine stated that though conditions were 
not yet entirely satisfactory the company felt justified 
in starting with a half crew, which would be gradually 
udded to until 500 men were employed. 

On the morning of June 24 the drykilns of the Gen- 
cral Package Co. were destroyed by fire and for a short 
time it was feared that the whole plant would go. Fay- 
ette Bousfield, manager of the company, stated that the 
loss would be about $15,000, fully covered by insurance. 
The kilns will be rebuilt. 

W. T. Owens, Minneapolis manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency, has been in town during the last week 
getting acquainted with the various mill managers and 
getting in touch with local conditions. 
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MISSISSIPPI TRAFFIC NOTES. 


MERIDIAN, MIss., June 25—The awarding of the con- 
traet for building the Meridian & Memphis Railroad has 
aroused interest in the hardwood forests which this road 
will eventually tap in Leake County. A contract has 
heen let for the construction of the road between Meri- 
dian and Union, Miss., and a survey has been made 
through Pearl River Valley into Leake County, so far 
untouched by any railroad. 

The Meridian & Deep Water Railroad is also under 
rapid construction and will probably begin operation 
early in 1913. This road will connect with the M. & M. 
here and will furnish lumbermen a water route to the 
coast through the Tombigbee River at Naheola, the west- 
ern terminus of the road on the west bank. This road 
When completed will also have connection with the 
Louisville & Nashville at Myrtlewood and traffic agree- 
ments with the Alabama. Florida & Gulf, building north 
from Pensacola. 


A LEADER IN CYPRESS. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 

Bowie, La., and half a dozen other cypress producing 
interests, with headquarters in New Orleans; William 
L. Burton, Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Burton, La.; 
J. C. Rives, J. C. Rives Cypress Co., St. James, La.; 
John Deblieux, the Levert Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Plaquemine, La.; Gus Drews, Brownell-Drews Lumber 
Co., Morgan City, La.; J. Allen Barnett, Baldwin Lum 
ber Co., Bayou Sale, La., and Harry B. Hewes, of the 
Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., of Jeanerette, La. 
Mr. Dodge, too, has Jong been an active member and 
for many years was treasurer of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. His habit of closely 
studying and digesting economic problems and _ their 
relation to industrial affairs probably suggested the 
peculiar fitness of his long continued incumbency as 
chairman of that body’s committee on trade conditions. 
Reports coming from him in that capacity have not 
failed to embody clearly defined analytical conclusions 
and candid, sound and valuable counsel and advice 
to his fellow manufacturers. 

Mr. Dodge married on February 11, 1897, Margaret 
Ann Askew. They have three children: Margaret, 
11; Harry, 9, and George W., jr., 5 years of age. Of 
Republican antecedents Mr. Dodge supported Cleve- 
land and in Louisiana politics has voted with the 
Democrats and for men seeming to stand for the best 
policies. He is a thirty-second degree Mason, an Elk 
and a Hoo-Hoo. His favorite recreation is that of 
each summer touring the East with his family in an 
automobile. 

Mr. Dodge’s personal carriage and address are those 
of a man sure of himself and the integrity of his 
opinions, but neither too assertively so nor other than 
considerately, urbanely and gracefully responsive and 
fair. At this writing, following some impairment of 
his health, he with his family is automobiling with ‘‘a 
small summer settlement’? on Lake Ontario near 
Rochester, N. Y., their destination and where they 
have planned to tarry until some time in September. 





LIMA LOCOMOTIVE CORPORATION. 

The Lima Locomotive Corporation has sold to Red- 
mond & Co. the entire issue of $2,000,000 first mortgage 
6 per cent 20-year sinking fund gold bonds, callable in 
all or in part at 110 on any interest date. 

Proceeds will be used for the erection of additional 
buildings, purchase of equipment, and for working capi- 
tal. The new plant will provide employment for 4,000 
men. 

This company, recently organized, has taken over the 
Lima Locomotive & Machine Co. For many years the 
latter company manufactured only geared locomotives, 
but during the last 10 years steadily increased its output 
of railroad locomotives of all classes until further ex- 
tensions have become necessary. The new corporation 
owns 43 acres of land at Lima, Ohio, on which there is 
a modern plant having a capacity of 400 engines per an 
num. This ¢apacity will be increased to 900 or 1,000 
locomotives a year. 

Net earnings for the last seven years, after deductions 
for depreciation, have averaged two and one-third times 
the interest on the new bonds. 

The directors are: A. L. White, Ira P. Carnes, W. T. 
Agerter, G. L. Wall, O. J. Thomen (of Redmond & Co.), 
and Merle Middleton. The company will be under 
management of the same official staff as heretofore: A. 
L. White, president; G. L. Wall, vice president; W. T. 
Agerter, secretary and treasurer; Merle Middleton, chair- 
man of the board. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., July 1.—With all the mills in operation 
that were running two weeks ago the supply is not as 
great as the demand except with a tew items. The 
market is still improving, and with the increase in local 
building operations the advance is noted very plainly by 
builders here. 

Crop conditions are as favorable as could be hoped 
for, although the indications are that the harvesting sea 
son will be belated by from four to five weeks. Every 
precaution possible is heing taken by yard men to keep 
trom being caught in a snap this fall by the car short- 
age probable as a result of the heavy small-grain crop 
that is now assured. 

There is a strong demand for dimension stuff in 12-, 
18-, and 20-foot lengths and of boxing material. As 
the water recedes from the tracks that have been long 
inundated in Louisiana and Mississippi, the orders for 
railroad material increase. 

The export market continues strong, the only trouble 
being in securing vessels for transporting the stuff to 
the other side. 





TO ORGANIZE FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


Wausau, Wis., July 1—Pursuant to instructions 
given at the recent meeting of timberland owners in 
Oshkosh, called for the purpose of taking preliminary 
steps for the formation of an organization for the pro- 
tection of the forests of northern Wisconsin against 
forest fires, Secretary R. S. Kellogg has sent out cir- 
cular letters to 200 timberland owners requesting that 
they send him diagrams or lists of their holdings. When 
the reports are all in, a meeting will be called to dis- 
cuss the plan of organization. 

The decision of the Oshkosh meeting was to form a 
protective organization in northern Wisconsin, either as 
a department of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, or in affiliation with the 
Northern Michigan Forest Protective Association. 
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We are fully equipped for 
mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated) 


| MONROE, WASHINGTON T 
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We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1’ Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 teet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 114x3, 1x4 and 1x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 








Northern California ) ish Altitude Soft 


Southern Oregon White Pine 


SHOP AND BETTER. 


The best in quality, width and texture for 
factory, shop and planing mill. 


We are long on and want order fors 


1,000,000 ft. 8-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Speciaity. 


Savidge Brothers Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

















| In Western Pine, Coast 
op umber Fir and Spruce— 
Western PineYard Stock 
Shipments via all Transcontinental Railroads. 


Canadian-American Lumber Company 
Paulsen Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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mre Idaho 
Rita vind ~ White Pine 


White and Western Pine, Larch and Cedar Lumber. 


Seciropn Adar DOVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho 
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BRYCE, WHITE & Co. 


SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 
57 Basinghall St. LONDON 














Established in London for over a Quarter of a Century. J 
iS Y) 


The B. D. Samuel Co., (Inc.) 


and Wholcciess HARDWOOD, YELLOW PINE 
AND GUM 








Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Representative Wholesalers and Manufacturers 








The Crown Silo’ ersein renin 


LIVE LUMBER DEALERS 
CHEAPER, BETTER, HANDSOMER 


Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 


lusive Distrit 


OMAHA 











Prescott, Ark. Seattle, Wash. 








This space will contain our announcements from time 
to time on 


Tennessee Red Cedar Posts and Poles 
Cypress and its Products 
Yellow Pine, Long and Short Leaf | 


and all Western Products. 
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Our standing is unquestioned. May we have 
your inquiries and orders. Prompt Service. 


DODDS LUMBER COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 








GEO. A. HOAGLAND, °*#8~ 
Wholesale Lumber 


Send me your inquiries for Mill Shipments. 


Give me your orders for Quick Shipment 
from Omaha. 

















Large Stock :-: Perfect Grades 











Prompt Shipments 
Direct from Mills. 


C.N.DIETZ 





Quick Shipments 
from Omaha Yard. 


Telephone or Telegraph 
Us at Our Expense. 


























: 
Doors, Windows 


and Screens 
Of the Best Material and Workmanship. 


Write for our 1912 
Screen Catalog B. 


— Manufactured and Distributed by — 









MILLWORK 














| M.A. DISBROW & CO., Omaha, Neb. 





























BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ARKANSAS. Dermott—Colborn & Heath have been 
succeeded by C. B. Colborn. 
COLORADO. Littleton—The Arapahoe Lumber & Coal 


Co. has been succeeded by the Littleton Lumber Co. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Downey & Son (stair build- 
ers) have been succeeded by W. J. Dow ney 

ILLINOIS. Baileyville—W. J. Geiger ens been suc- 
ceeded by Henry Petermeier, who will not take possession 
until October 1. 

Rockton—H, A. Webber has been succeeded by Knip- 
shild Bros. 

INDIANA. Depauw—The Depauw Hub & Rim Co. is 
out of business. 

Jasper—Joseph L. Eckstein has been succeeded by 
Joseph L. Eckstein & Sons. 

Petersburg—Albert Starbuck has sold out to the newly 
organized Petersburg Cooperage Co. 

South Ahrens & Schaffer have changed their 
title to the South Bend Sash & Door Co. 

IOWA. Minburn—The S. Hanson Lumber Co. has suc- 
ceeded C. A. Neel. 

KANSAS. Cheney-Clearwater-Corwin-Fall River-Gar- 
field-Haviland-Longton - Maize-Peck-Schulte-Viola-White 
City—The Hill-Engstrom Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by 1099 A. H. Hill Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Wichita. 

Fredonia—W. S. Benjamin has succeeded A. P. Hamil- 
ton. 

LOUISIANA. Coushatta—The Whaley Lumber Co. is 
establishing its headquarters here. 

Covington—The Ozone Lumber & Building Supply Co. 
(Ltd.) is iiquidating. 

Shreveport—Charles W. Fitsch is out of business. 





MAINE. Dixfield—The Forster Manufacturing Co. will 
remove to Oakland. 
MICHIGAN. Millersburg—The Michigan Handle Co. 


has been succeeded by C. H. Stanley, of Pinconning. 

MINNESOTA. New Duluth—The New Duluth Lumber 
Co. has been. succeeded by the Gary Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Asbury—The Embree Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Mutual Mercantile Co. 

Leeton—The Leeton Lumber Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $8,000 to $12,500. 

St. Louis—The Hummelsheim Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $49,000 to $100,000. 

St. Louis—The Leeton Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock Lene $8,000 to $12,500 

NEBRASKA. Genoa—The W alrath & Sherwood Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by P. O. Pugsley. 

Huntley—E. G. Spencer & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Huntley Lumber & Coal Co. 

Newport—H. A. Hotchkiss is out of business. 

Seward—The Searle & Chapin Lumber Co. 
succeeded by W. C. Neuman. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Valley City—The Earl I. Best Lum- 
ber Co. has removed here from Peever, S. D., and has 
purchased the plant of the Mark Paine Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Crown Box Co. has changed its 
name to the Crown Paper Box Co. 

Mt. Victory—The Robert Hixon Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Home Lumber Co. 

Smith & Christenson have been succeeded 
by C. Christenson. 

Youngstown—The H. Dingledy Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Atoka—The National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. is out of business. 

OREGON. Junction Citvy—The Fischer Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by R. J. Stump. 

PENNSYLVANIA. MHooversville—The Economy Mill & 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by H. G. Hamer. 

Philadelphia—Horace A. Reeves, jr., has succeeded R. 
B. Wheeler & Co. 

Pittsburgh—The Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. has been 
succeeded by the West Penn Lumber Co., a separate and 
distinct organization. 

Pittsburgh—L. L. Satler has been succeeded by the 
Satler-Munsell Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Peever—The Earl I. Best Lumber 
Co. has removed to Valley City, N. D., where it has 
est: iblished headquarters. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Memphis Coffin Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000. 

Tullahoma—The Anderson-Steagall Manufacturing Co. 
has been succeeded by the Anderson Manufacturing Co. 

TEXAS. Bloomington—Coffey & Dunseth have been 
succeeded by J. F. Grant. 

Kerrville—The Remschell Lumber Co. 
ceeded by the Hillyer-Deutsch Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Pilchuck—The Parker-Bell Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $500,000. 

Seattle—The Gould-McMullen Lumber Co. has béen suc- 
ceeded by the Queen City Lumber Co. 

Valleyford—The Valleyford Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Standard Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Henry C. Kelling has been 
succeeded by the H. C. Kelling Constructing Co. 

Milwaukee—George M. Krone has been succeeded by 
the Krone & Van Auken Lumber Co. 

Monico Junction—The Monico Excelsior Co. has changed 
its name to the Monico Box & Lumber Co. 

Sheboygan—The American Manufacturing Co 
creased its capital stock from $60,000 to $300, 000. 

West Bend—Pick Bros. & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Home Lumber Co. 

WYOMING. Thermopolis—The Big Horn Lumber & 
Land Co. has been succeeded by the Clark Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. ‘Transcona—O’Connor Bros. 
succeeded by the Dominion Lumber & Fuel Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 
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GEORGIA. Savannah—The Great Eastern Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $1,000,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Luxury Chair Co. (to manu- 
facture furniture), authorized ge cen 000. 

INDIANA. Valparaiso—The W. L. Wilson Lumber & 
Coal Co., authorized capital $10,000; hw. a Wilson, W. B. 
Wilson and Nellie W. Wilson. 

MAINE. Ellsworth—The Eggemogin Land Co. (to con- 
duct a general lumber, land and mercantile business), 
authorized capital $10,000; Charles W. Mason, president; 
Harry W. Haynes, treasurer, both of this city. 

Waterville—The Central Maine Produce Exchange (um- 
ber, etc.), authorized capital $10,000; Benjamin Slipp, of 
Pittsfield, president; Arthur B. Crawford, treasurer; Will- 
iam L. Osborn, Isaiah Gould and Ellen L. Jones. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Cramer Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $6,000; to do business in Arkansas. 


St. Louis—The Eagle Building & Realty Co., authorized 
capital $2,000; R. R. Bishop, John Kruger and Al Hurd, 

MONTANA. Hamilton—The R. R. Keyes Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; T. J. Edwards, M. L. Brown and 
Emma Madeen. 

Oroville—The Live Oak Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
tata H. Nathan, M. L. Euphrat and M. L. Hirsch- 
ield. 

NEW JERSEY. Camden—The Miller & Dailey Co. (to 
deal in timberlands and establish sawmills), gy emmy 
capital $20,000; J. C. Miller, J. L. Dailey and ap H. Ayres. 

East Orange—The Waynesville Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $60,000; Harry H. Pickling, Charles oO: Geyer and 
Frank E. Ruggless. 

Jersey City—The Junction Milling & Stair Building Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; A. Gorlin, Y. Gorlin, C. Neu- 
feld, all of this city. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Murchison—The Brown Brothers’ 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $400,000; D. F., W. F. 
G. C. and P. L. Brown, S. A. Kinn and A. G. Wilson, all 
of this city. 

OHIO. aero yy ag Best eg ol Supply Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; L. H. Buch, S. D. Buch, Ray Buch, 
A. Kolinsky and Arthur A. Neiger. 

Hamilton—The Butler County Lumber Co., authorized 
Se ad $10,000; Peter Kuntz, N. J. Kuntz, Peter Kuntz, 
jr., J. A. Payne and G. F. Hill. 

“PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—The Dailey & Miiler 
Co., authorized capital $20,000; J. C. Miller, J. L. Dailey, 
of this city; J. H. Ayres, of Bordentown. 

Pittsburgh—The West Penn Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Furman—The Furman Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; W. C. Patrick, J. F. 
Stone, C. W. Cummings. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Aberdeen Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $75,000 

Seattle—The Buckeye Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000. 

Stevenson—The py aa Logging & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $1,500,000 

WISCONSIN. Milwée ,ukee—The Ellingson-Schmidt Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $12,000; M. C. Ellingson, Emil 
Schade, C. F. Schmidt and Arson A. Faucher. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Alexander Lumber Co. 
recently entered the wholesale yellow pine business. 

Florence—The Florence Lumber Co. recently entered 
the lumber trade. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—Arnold, Dietz 
& Co. recently began the manufacture of sash, doors, 
blinds and moldings. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—W. W. Bruce has engaged in the 
lumbering and planing mill business. 

ILLINOIS. Geneva—The Geneva Lumber & Coal Co. 
has opened offices in West Wilson Street. 

IOWA. Braddyville—G. W. Richardson recently entered 
the lumber trade. 

KANSAS. Kansas City—A. P. Hamilton, of Fredonia, 
will establish a yard here. 

Montezuma—The C. C. Isley Lumber Co 
yard. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Thomas Hughes Co. has 
been organized. 

MINNESOTA. Swanville—The Erbes Lumber Co. re- 
cently started an excelsior mill. 

MISSOURI. Joplin—The Bentonville Cooperage Co., of 
Bentonville, contemplates establishing a plant here. 

Kansas City—The Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co., of 
San Francisco, Cal., has opened an office here. 

MONTANA. Bonner—The Western Lumber Co. is in- 
stalling a creosoting plant. 

Pineville—Hinchilwood & Sears are installing a planing 
and molding mill to manufacture doors, sashes, windows 
and gates. 

NEW YORK. Sd li! Long Island Lumber & 
Building Co. began July 1 

TEXAS. Orange—The "Orange Land & Trust Co. is 
organizing; W. H. Stark, president; F. H. Farwell, E. W. 
Brown, L. Miller, of this city; J. H. Kirby, F. W. Heit- 
mann and M. E. Foster, of Houston; George W. Newman, 
of Beaumont. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Wendling-Nathan Lum- 
ber Co., of San Francisco, has opened offices in the Henry 
building. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—W. H. Hyatt has entered 
the wholesale business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Athabasca—The E. H. Wood Lumber Co. 
recently began. 

White Court—T. J. Wortman has established a saw- 
mill here with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Birmingham Timber Co., 
recently organized, will install a large mill in Tuscaloosa 
County and will open yards here. 

ARKANSAS. Aurora—The Arkansas Star Heading Co. 
will establish a plant here for the manufacture of staves 
and heading. 

Camden—T. S. Grayson will erect a mill at Finn Switch, 
with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

Junet—The R. M. Fletcher Stave & Lumber Co., of 
Pine Bluff, will install a sawmill. : 

Warren—-The Arkansas Lumber Co. will rebuild the 
sawmill recently destroyed by fire. 

CALIFORNIA. Wilgary—The Weir Pole Co. will erect 
a plant to cost $100,000. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The Great Masters, Lumber Co. 
will make improvements amounting to $1,000,000. The 
sawmill will be equipped with two 10-foot band mills and 
horizontal resaw ganged edgers. 

ILLINOIS. Riverdale—The Chicago & Riverdale Lum- 
ber Co. will build a 1-story brick planing mill. 

KENTUCKY. Hyden—The Chess & Wymond Co., of 
Louisville, is contemplating establishing a stave mill near 
here. 

Jenkins—The Nicola Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
will erect a large planing mill here. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Rice Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co. will build a warehouse and office. 

Memphis—The Marathon Lumber Co. is preparing to 
build a large lumber shed. 

NEW YORK. Lockport—The Frontier Box & Manufac- 
turing Co. will establish a plant to manufacture a patent 
packing case. 

OREGON. Ridgefield—George W. 
will erect a sawmill here. 
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TENNESSEE. Clarksville—The Gilliland Lumber Co., 


of Nashville, contemplates building a sawmill. 


Harriman—The Pilot Mountain Manufacturing Co. will 
install immense mills. 

WASHINGTON. Ione-—The Panhandle Lumber Co. will 
make improvements in its mill and yards. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nelson—The Poulin Lumber Co. 
will install a planing mill and sash and door factory. 


CASUALTIES. 


GEORGIA. Griffin—The large planing mill and chair 
factory here, owned by John W. Walcott, was destroyed 
by fire during an electrical storm; loss, $10,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Levitan Lumber Co.’s yard 
was visited by fire recently; loss, $100,000. 

East Aurora—S. H. Peek’s planing mill and foundry 
were damaged by fire June 26 to the extent of $30,000. 
Fully covered by insurance. 

INDIANA. Columbus—The woodworking plant of Ross 
bros., a short distance north from here was burned June 
29, causing a loss ef $15,000 

MAINE. Portland—June 30 the wharf of the Wilson 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire. The Deering-Winslow 
Co.’s yard nearby also sustained a loss amounting to 
about $1,000. The total loss amounted to $70,000; fully 
covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba — Four warehouses, cooperage 
plant and stock of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co. were destroyed by fire June 25. The loss is 
estimated at $15,000, partly covered by insurance. 

NEW MEXICO. Silver City—The Davidson Mercantile 
Co.’s mill plant was swept by fire recently, resulting in a 
loss of $20,000. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—June 27 fire destroyed stock 
of the Morrison Merrill Lumber Co. valued at $2,000; fully 
insured. 

WASHINGTON. Entiat—George H. Gray & Son’s box 
factory was destroyed by fire June 17. 

WISCONSIN. Black River Falls—The sash and door 
plant, dry kilns and lumber of . McGillivray were 
burned on June 22, with a loss of $30,000; partly covered 
by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Kenora—The Rat Portage Co.’s sawmill 
and power plant were destroyed by fire June 30. The 


loss is $200,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


The Graham Island Lumber Co., of the Province of Vic- 
toria, B. C., of which Benjamin F. Graham, of Chicago, is 
president, has been made defendant in two suits, one asking 
for judgment of $200,000 and the other for an injunction 
and an accounting have been filed in the Superior Court of 
Cook County, Ill, by the Fidelity Title & Trust Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., acting for the estate of John Sloan, who 
resides in Pennsylvania. Sloan, who is a stockholder of the 
lumber concern, under the law is a lunatic and his estate 
is looked after by the title and trust company. Not less 
than $155,000 is due Sloan, the bill states, and in it Graham 
is accused of attempted fraud. Sloan, though he has been 
declared insane by a Pennsylvania Court, now possesses 
sound enough mind as to be allowed at large and during 
the week was in Chicago. Attorney Daniel W. Scanlan, 
counsel for Graham, explains that the suits are the out- 
growth of the sale of a large tract of timber about a year 
ago for $1,650,000. This tract of timber is located on Gra- 
ham Island in the Pacific Ocean about 100 miles off Prince 
Ktupert. He says the deal has not been entirely consummated 
and this is the reason why no division of the funds has 
been made among the stockholders. Sloan, who owns about 
one-sixth of the stock of the company, and other stock- 
holders, will get their money, declares Scanlan, who says 
the suits filed were unnecessary. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., July 3.—Joseph C, Righter & Son, 
who were adjudged bankrupts May 17, have filed a petition 
in the district court, praying as individuals and as a firm 
that they may be decreed by the court to have a full 
discharge, as they have surrendered all their property and 
fully complied with the order of the court. Notice has been 
issued of a hearing to be held August 8, at 10 a m., in the 
district court at Scranton, at which time creditors and per- 
sons interested may appear and show cause why petition 
should not be granted. 




















MosILe, ALA., July 3.—Taking of testimony in the case of 
the United States v. Union Naval Stores Co., which has been 
in progress here for some time, was concluded Saturday, 
June 29, by Special Commissioner White. The case will 
come up again in Virginia some time this month, the Union 
Naval Stores Co. having its headquarters in that State. 
The case is one of the most important of its kind yet taken 
up by the Government, in which it seeks by civil proceed- 
ings to recover $110,000 from the Union Naval Stores Co. 
for by-products of pine timber taken from lands of the 
United States Government. 





3ALTIMORE, MD., July 2.—Chancellor Curtis, of Delaware, 
on June 27 appointed William Pennewill, of Dover, Del., 
and Theodore A. Veasey, of Delmar, Del., receivers for the 
Delmar Lumber Manufacturing Co., the action being taken 
on the application of Willard F. Deputy, a stockholder. 
The company has been operating two mills, one of them at 
Ifavre de Grace, Md., which employed 500 men, and another 
at Delmar, Del., which furnished work for 200 employees. 
Both plants were shut down last Saturday a week ago. It 
is said that the business will go on. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 3.—A_ suit involving a 30,000-acre 
tract, part of which is timberland, was won last week in 
the United States court at Macon, Ga., by the Chandler 
Land Corporation, this city, from George S. Baxter & Co., 
Florida. The suit was brought in 1908 and had been pending 
since that time. ‘Title to this land was of a deed executed in 
1852. 

ASTORIA, ORE., July ¢ he affairs of the defunct Seaside 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. were closed June 19. when 
Judge Taylor, referee in bankruptcy, received from the court 
the final dividend of 20 per cent to be distributed among the 
holders of the various labor claims against the company. 
The dividend amounts to $2,490 and applies to 276 different 
claims, 





Fort SmitH, ArK., July 3.—The trustee of the Fayette- 
ville Wagon, Wood & Lumber Co., bankrupt, filed a motion 
in the Federal Court June 21. This motion was opposed 
by some of the creditors. The case has not been passed on. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 3.—Ge eorge E. Rendigs has been 
appointed receiver of the Evans-Rendigs Co., general building 
contractor and dealer in lumber and builders’ supplies. 

KINGSTON, N. H., July 3.—Judge Hand has confirmed a 
composition of the Floyd Bros. Co., manufacturer of sash, 
doors and blinds, at this place, with creditors at 25 cents 
on the dollar. Liabilities were $6,193. A petition in bank- 
ruptey was filed against it in May. 








LIVINGSTON MANoR, N. Y., July 3.—Pierre M. Many, lum- 
ber dealer of this city, has filed a petition in bankruptcy ; 
liabilities $46,924; assets $8,165. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y., July “3.—The z. 
a petition in bankruptcy. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH., July 3.—The Battle Creek Table 
Co. has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


J. Jones Co. has filed 





KANSAS City, Mo., July ¢ The Kansas City Sash & Door 
Co.; involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


O. L. Olsen recently bought of Frank A. Reed 640 acres 
of white pine timberiand in Spokane County, Wash. The 
consideration was $12,800. 

















Rooks Bros. have purchased 1,400 acres of land in Crock- 
ett County, Tenn., for $28,000. There are between 700 and 
800 acres of land in virgin forest, consisting of white oak, 
red oak, gum and cypress. The property was formerly 
owned by C. H. Terrell, of Humboldt. 


The Peter-McCain Lumber Co., of Bristol, Tenn., 
bought from the Bradley Estate, of Bay City, Mich., through 
KE. E. Bradley, a tract of timber in Carter County, Tenn. 
The consideration was $50,000 and it is learned that the 
purchasers expect to build a line of railroad from the tim- 
ber to the Virginia & Southwestern Railway and transport 
the logs to its large band mill in Bristol, where they will 
be cut. 


recently 


One of the largest timber deals ever put through in south- 
ern Michigan was closed this week when the F. W. French 
Lumber Co., of Battle Creek, secured from D. L. Quirk, jr., 
president of the First National Bank, Ypsilanti, several 
hundred acres of timberland near Belleville, Wayne County. 
The purchaser will erect a band mill and cut the timber, a 
large part of which will be quartered red and white oak, 
maple, ash and baswood, 


OBITUARY 


Frank W. Vetter. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., July 2.—The stroke of paralysis sustained 
on June 24 by Frank W. Vetter, resulted, as was apparently 
inevitable from the first, in his death on the night of 
June 80. There were some slight rallies, but none that 
promised recovery. He had not attended the Lumber Ex- 
change picnic on the 18th and may have felt something of 
the shadow of his coming doom as early as that time. He 
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THE LATE FRANK W. 


VETTER. 


was one of the few usually regular attendants who remained 
at home that day. 

Mr. Vetter was born on a farm at Eden Center, a few 
miles south of Buffalo, 52 years ago and came to Buffalo 
when still a boy, taking a position with Scatcherd & Son. 
He learned the tumber Dusiness so fast that the firm a few 
years later stationed him at Indianapolis, to cover that ac- 
tive producing hardwood center of those days. Not long 
afterward he formed a partnership there with Frank Tal- 
bot, who ran a ag along with his other lumber busi- 
ness, but when Mr. Talbot died he returned to Buffalo and 
to the employ of Seatcherd & Son. In 1891 he became the 
senior partner of the lumber firm of Vetter & Yeager and 
in a year or two the firm added the Buffalo business of the 
Empire Lumber Co. of Cleveland, from which Mr. Yeager 
retired in 1900 and Mr. Vetter in 1907, the latter retain- 
ing the yard in his own name. 

Several years ago consumption made its way into Mr. 
Vetter’s family, taking his wife and two children. To a 
nature like his, tender as a woman’s, while it took away 
not a whit of his sturdy manliness, such a blow was a 
stunning one and it is doubtful if he ever lost en- 
tirely the effect of it. He is survived by six children, two 
sons and four daughters. He was vice president of the 
Hardwood Exchange and head of the special transportation 
committee of the General Lumber Exchange. The exchanges 
met on Monday and passed resolutions of regard and sym- 
pathy and arranged to attend the funeral on W ednesday 
in a body. 





Ferdinand O. Bauman. 


Ferdinand O. Bauman, president of the F. O. Bauman 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, committed suicide at his resi- 
dence, 530 Hawthor ne Place, July 1, by firing a bullet into 
his brain. He left a note indicating he feared he was 
losing his mind. Mr. Bauman was born in Watertown, 
Wis., January 29, 1853, and came to Chicago when he was 
14 years old. He was connected with several woodworking 

lants until 1905, when he purchased the business of Will- 
am H. Warren Manufacturing Co. and changed the name 
to the present title. Mrs. Bauman and three daughters sur- 
vive, Nettie A., Frances and Lucille. He was a member of 
the North Chicago Bowling Association. 





Mrs. Jennie Hayward. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, July 3.—Mrs. Jennie Hayward, the 


wife of M. A. Hayward, a well-known lumberman of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, died suddenly while visiting at the home of Mr, 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow IPime 


GENERAL OFFICES: McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 
MILLS: Monroe Miss., Pinebur, Miss. 


OUR SPECIALTIES : 


Timbers, Silo Stock and Kiln Dried 1” Stock. 











W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881. MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER and TIES, 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, Etc. 

General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 

Mills at Falcon, Miss. Chicago. 








Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 





Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 














WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR ]| Mills at Mattoon, Wis. |] Fir & Red Cedar 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. - D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 








Sherrill 
June 27. 


Hayward, a lumberman of Cleveland, Thursday, 
Death resulted from an attack of heart trouble 








Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


C. H. Worcester Company, 


CHICAGO. 

















J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell 
108 La Salle Street ss CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Frank 1. Abbott Lumber Co. 
Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


of all Kinds. 


1 2244-2252 Laflin Street, ° 
Railroad and 


TIMBER #2233232": 


OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 
SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 


CHICAGO. 
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Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 








California Sugar & White Pine 


Idaho, Montana and Oregon 
WESTERN WHITE PINE 


Shop and Better. Common Boards, 
Etc. Very soft high grade stock. 








LET ME QUOTE YOU. 


ALLAN H. DAUGHARTY, McCormick Blag., 
CHICAGO. 
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Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000 


hey 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, - - GEORGE 
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.C. Pine 


Manufactured from such timber is enough 
guarantee of quality in itself, but when 
you buy Camp’s you have the added 
assurance of perfect milling. 














Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
Selling also output of Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. 






DAILY CAPACITY : 


_) Arringdale, Va. Wilmington, N.C. 
MILLS: | Franklin, Va. Butterworth, Va. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


LADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
L. CAMP, Manager 


lf It’s Made—We Make It. 





and was instantaneous Mrs. Hayward was 57 years old 
and was born in Piqua, Ohio. She and her husband cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage last 
winter. She leaves, besides her husband, two children, 


B. N. Hayward, formerly secretary of the Ohio Retail Lum 
ber Dealers’ Association, and Mrs. If. I. Stafford, of this city. 
In addition, a number of stepchildren mourn her _ loss. 
M. A. Hayward is the head of the firm of M. A. Hayward 
& Son, of this city, and B. N. HWavward is now connected 
with the Garver Lumber Manufacturing Co., of Tippecanoe 
City, Ohio, 





P. A. Woolley. 


SeEDRO-WooLLEY, WaASsH., July 1.—D’. A. Woolley, one of 
the pioneer Jumbermen of Washington, died June 17 at his 
home in this city, after an illness of almost 3 years. He 
was born in 1851. in Malone, N. Y.. and is survived by a 
wife and four children The children are Mrs. Horace Pin- 
ney, of Ottawa, Can.: Bert Woolley, of Savannah. Ga.: 
William Woolley, and Mis. C. C.-Harbough, of this city. 
Mr. Woolley came here 25 years ago and bought the timber 





around and on the present site of the town Wooley. He 
laid out the city now known by his name. While he has not 
been interested in the lumber business for some years, he 
was one of the first manufacturers of lumber in the State 
of Washington He leaves a large estate 
eS 
J. B. Johnston. 

OXForD, OHIO, July 1. The sudden death recently” of 
J. B. Johnston, of the firm Cramer & Johnston, lumber deal- 
ers of this city, came as 2 great shock to his friends, as his 
condition was not considered critical. Heart failure super 
induced by diabetes is said to have caused his demise. Ie 


2 years old and a veteran of the Civil War, having 
served in Ohio Volunteer Infantry No. 156. He came to 
this city in ISS9 and with his brother,. W. T. Johnston, 


entered the lumber, coal and contracting business. Upon 
retirement of his brother, he took his stepson, H. L. Cramer, 
as partner. Ife was a member of the United Presbyterian 


Church. Ile is survived by Mrs. Johnston. 





Frederick H. Humphrey. 


WATERBURY, CONN., July 1.—Frederick H. Wumphrey, 
formerly secretary of the Waterbury Lumber & Coal Co., 
and for many years prominently identified with the real 
estate interests of this city, died at his home, 22 Randolph 
Avenue, June 13. Death followed a brief illness of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Ilumphrey was born at Bloomfield, October 22, 
1851, and came to this city 25 years ago, becoming con- 
nected with the Waterbury Lumber & Coal Co. He was a 
member of Waterbury Lodge, No. 265, B. P., O. Elks.. He 
is survived by his wife and three sons, William II., Henry 
l.. and Richard F., all of this city. 





Fred W. Kroemer. 


Dayron, O1lo, July 38.--Fred W. Kroemer, president of the 
Dayton Lumber Co., this city, died at his late residence, 
647 Oak Street, Saturday, June 29. Mr. Kroemer was born 
in Germany and came to this country when a young man, 
settling in Dayton in 1884. Ile was a stone mason by trade 
and established himself as a stone contractor and builder 
after settling here, About 10 years ago he left that busi- 
ness to become president of the Dayton Lumber Co. He 
was a member of the St. Paul German Lutheran Church. 
His widow and four sons survive. 
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Nathaniel D. Silsbee. 


Dorchester, MAss., July 3.—Nathaniel Devereux Silsbee. 
who died at his home on Monadnock Street, was the oldest 
sen of the late Nathan Silsbee, of Salem. During the latter 
years of his life Mr, Silsbee was engaged in the Texas lum- 
ber trade and the town of Silsbee was named for him. Mr. 
Silsbee is survived by his widow and two daughters, Mrs. 
W. L. Montgomery, and Miss Rosamond W. Silsbee, and 
two sons, Nathaniel and George Devereux. He was a member 
of _ Salem East India Marine Society and a Harvard 
graduate, 





Henry Marsden. 


EDGERTON, Wis., July 8.—IH[enry Marsden, formerly 
member of the lumber firm J. D. Whittet & Co., passed peace- 
fully away at his home in this city June 10. Death was duc 
to general debility. Mr. Marsden was born in Derbyshire, 
ngland, in 1832 and came to America in 1844. His early 
life was occupied by farming in summer and teaching school 
in winter. In 1861 he was married to Miss Margaret (. 
Whittett, and after his arrival here became connected with 
J. D. Whittet & Co. 3esides Mrs. Marsden he is survived 
by four children. Interment took place here. 





Samuel J. Little. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 3.—Samuel J. Little, owner of 
the S. J. Little Planing Mill & Manufacturing Co., missed 
his footing as he attempted to step from the launch in 
which he and a party of friends had just returned from a 
trip down the river. He disappeared into the water, not 
coming to the surface again. Tifteen minutes later divers 
brought his body to the surface and worked more than an 
hour over it in an effort to resuscitate him. The remains 


were interred here, oe 





Charles Lowe. 


RIVERSIDE, CAt., July 1.—Charles Lowe, former member 
ot Lowe Bros. Lumber Co., of Mishawaka, Ind., and owner 
of an orange grove here, died in this city June 16, after a 
seven weeks’ illness of malarial typhoid fever. He was 
born in Topeka, Ind... and was 40 years old. He married 
Miss Clarn LaRue, who with three children survives. 





Walter Knight. 


Toronto, OnT., July 1.—The death of Walter Knight, 
of the lumber firm of Knight Bros. (Ltd.), of Burk’s Falls, 
Ont., occurred at that town June 12, resulting from in- 
juries sustained by being thrown from his buggy. Mr. 
Knight was one of the oldest and most prominent citizens 
of Burk’s Falls and as a mark of the respect in which he 
was held, there was a general suspension of business on the 
dav of the funeral. He is survived by a widow and two 
daughters. 





Hosiah M. Johnson. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 3.—Much regret is felt here by the 
death of Hlosiah M. Johnson, one of the best known lumber- 
men in Georgia. He was SO years old and had lived here 
since 1870. After the close of the Civil War he established 
himself in the lumber business and continued at that occupa- 
tion until 1894, when he retired. During his business career 
he did much for the upbuilding of the lumber industry of 
this State. 





John E. Cotton. 


Nasuvua, N. IL, July 3.—John E. Cotton, of the Maine 
Manufacturing Co.. formerly of Waterville. Me., died at his 
home in this city June 19, after a short illness. The Maine 
Manufacturing Co, is a large manufacturer of refrigerators. 
A few months ago Mr. Cotton became chief owner in a 
factory in this city for the manufacture of tables, but 
this plant had not been completed at the time of his death. 





Nathaniel B. Russell. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 3.—The funeral of Nathaniel RB. 
Russell, who died at the home of his son, Carl M. Rusvyell, 
at Long Beach, Cal., will be held here this week. Air. 
Russell was 54 years old. He was a native of Spencer 
county, Ky., and was engaged in the lumber business at 
Taylorsville for many years. THe retired recently and went 
to California to live. Besides his wife he is survived 
by four children. * 





Robert B. Wheeler. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., July 3.—Robert B. Wheeler, a member 
of the R. B. Wheeler Co., wholesale lumber dealer of Phila- 
delphia, died June 19, having been in ill health for more 
than a year. A severe cold developed into pneumonia, which 
hastened death. His wife and one son, R. C. Wheeler, of 
Overbrook, Pa., survive. Mr. Wheeler was a native of this 
State. 





Mrs. Hannah Christy. 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL., July 38.—Mrs. Hannah Christy. widow 
of the late A. W. Christy, died in this city June 21. She 
was 71 years old. Mr. Christy died January 19, 1912. Mrs. 
Christy is survived by two sons, John. of Alton, Ill., who rep- 
resents the South Arkansas Lumber Co., of St. Louis, in cen- 
tral Illinois, and Augustine, of this city. 





William Preetorius. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., July 1.—William Prectorius, aged 62, 
a well-known lumberman of Pine Bluff, Ark., committed 
suicide in the Acme Ifotel, Evansville, June 26. Mr. Pree- 
torius formerly lived in this city and at Memphis. Tenn., 
and Little Rock, Ark. We had branch lumber offices in 
Cairo, Ill., and Memphis. 

co 


Mrs. John M. Byrne. 


Kansas Crty, Mo., July 1.—Mrs. John M. Byrne, wife 
of J. M. Byrne, of the J. M. Byrne Lumber Co., and the 
Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., died at the Byrne residence here 
the latter part of last week. 





Frank Culbertson. 


ToLepo, Ono, July 1.—Frank Culbertson, of Mogg & 
Culbertson, lumber dealers of Bryan, Ohio, died suddenly 
Friday, June 21, of heart failure. He had just reached 
home from the office and passed away while seated at the 
dinner table. 





Hartley McGuire. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 3.—Hartley MeGuire, engaged 
in the lumber business here for 25 years. died at his 
home, 2528 Dupont Avenue N, Wednesday, June 17. Inter- 
ment was at St. Mary's cemetery. 








Conrad Lehr. 


Derroir, Micu., July 3.—Conrad Lehr, 78 years old, a 
resident of this city for 60 years, and for thirty years one 
of the city’s best known lumbermen, died Saturday morning. 
June 29, at his home. 455 St. Aubin Avenue, He Icaves 
a widow and eight children. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. 


There is a heavy volume of distribution, demand being 
almost wholly for current consumption, very little being 
bought on speculation. Prices have been altogether too 
high for the manufacturing interests to stock up for 
future uses. Building in the large cities, and the 
majority of the small ones, continues active and in 
large total. Building supplies of all sorts are moving in 
heavier quantities than a year ago, and judging from 
the number of permits that have been daily taken out 
this demand should continue into the fall. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago during the week ended 
June 29 aggregated 62,385,000 feet, against 43,002,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total receipts 
from January 1 to June 29, 1912, amounted to 1,130,- 
182,000 feet, an increase of 162,453,000 feet over the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended June 29 were 25, 799,000 feet, 11,075,000 feet more 
than was shipped from Chieago during the same period 
in 1911. Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease 
of 649,000 over the corresponding week in 1911, while 
total receipts from January 1 to June 29, 1912, show 
an increase of 17,297,000. Shipments of shingles fo1 
the week show a slight increase over the same week last 

year, while total ship: nents show ar increase of 2,125,000 
as compared with the same week in 1911. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
ot Trade. 
Receipts, Week Ended June 29. 

















Lumber. Shingles. 
Sn eee eae eee Oem eee to 62,385,000 10,000,000 
i) NR i owl rise ary ck woe Oe ae ker ent ween pear eeh 43,002,000 10,649,000 
PAAR IETS 5a e6cara ats a; 4 odlo ds laepieletors .--.- 19,383,000 
BPG OUEMG foe ae sie wats wn ipa eid OMe 649,000 
Tetal Receipts January 1 to June 29. 
Lumber, og. 
AIS REROS Folre Poca erad yur or ices WU er Pease 1,130,182,000 24 
PUN So fevoee aver vris eerie tiara esatoue ere wears tess 967,729,000 
PO she cate Seka ee ete 162,453,000 17,297,000 
Shipments, Week Ended June 29. 
Lumber, Shingles. 
NUL Sector. Gutoxccale siolalaterolwseieie-s eyes 25,799,000 
ODOM gine len) oom val-a 2h 0 fara eels iets wie ara a latece 14,724,000 
MINTER 0.5: ere sales ovis to avers clave wach 11,075,000 124,000 
Total Shipments January 1 to June 29. 
Lumber, Shingles. 
DNNEe 6 elise sais 07001635 4 aioli ee ies vais ae iptasieie 477,763,000 184,198,000 
gs CIN AES Sea or ce ea eRe Br 386, 974, 000 182,073,000 
TURCUOOIBES 4: this ho 5:6 5 pele eed ae Ae oo 90,789,000 2.125.000 
Receipts by Water. 
TRUE  CIOE - BG: Te iv sien 555 50905450 80s :+..6,950,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended July 3 were: 


Class— Value. 
USTs ETO RT eee 2,500 
> 4,000 And mnder $ 5,000. .~ ..c6 sec cccevcs 266,000 

Dbeuo ana under 10;000,...,. 66.6. 0c0sere ces 341,850 


10,000 and under 25,000... 
25,000 and under 50,000... 
OOOO Gnd UNGer POO 0G, ..o.o5 6k. 05-46-0585 «ose 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 4-story 

brick hotel and Sy MNase. o6.... 00. 0cces 1 125,000 


370, 900 
120,000 
194,000 





TAMARIND ny 31 oo rcts fale. gies See sera ee . 


Average valuation for week 
WORBIS DEC VIOME WOON 5 6 54.5 010-5 4.0:9-6 09:5 6p 4a 00 
Average valuation previous week 
Totals corresponding week 1911 
Totals January 1 to July 3, 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 






3: cae 365 
975,105 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Wholesalers report a fairly active demand for 
northern pine products, the feature being for norway 
joists, which is cutting considerable figure in building 
operations in Chicago this season owing to the high prices 
of yellow pine. On the whole there is a fully normal 
movement of consumption in this market and it is ex- 
pected that a big trade will be enjoyed throughout the 
building season. Prices on all grades of lumber are 
strong. Box manufacturers are constantly in the market 
witn the result that the lower grades in first hands are 
nearly depleted. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Steady betterment in crop condi- 
tions lead white pine manufacturers to expect a good fall 
trade. Retailers are making inquiry and are feeling more 
and more confident of heavy business. The rains of 
Sunday, which were general in the Northwest, have been 
of great service to crops. Weather will have more to do 
with general business in this section than politics. Local 
sawmills have logs to keep them busy until freeze-up 
and through the northern part of the State the mills are 
humming. 


Bay City and Saginaw. The pine trade runs along 
steadily with no price fluctuations. The grades wanted 
in the box trade are particularly firm and acsve. The 
better grades of white pine are so costly that people are 
using substitutes where it is possible to do so. The 
volume of trade is fair. Local firms are receiving enough 
stock to enable them to keep up their quota and take 
care of the trade. 


New York. Demand holds well and the scarcity of 
stocks maintains a good price situation. Yards are not se 
free with their inquiries as they were a month ago, but 
the building situation is fairly active and a good run of 
orders is under way. Most business continues to consist 
largely of mixed car orders, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Business has been fair, with activity 
and strength leading in the lower grades. There is said 
to be less competition from yellow pine in the box grades 
than there was in years past and the box makers have 
found it necessary to do a deal of shopping to get what 
stock they require. In building lumber there is the con- 
stant competition of substitute woods, including those 
from the Pacific coast, so prices are not so strong as in 
lower grades. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers are increasing their 
bookings and the status of the trade has created a feel- 
ing that the prevailing activities will continue for some 
time. Salesmen report a greater tendency to purchase 
and an increase in building operations in all directions. 
Prices hold firm, a slight tendency to add to the old price 
lists being manifest. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 





New York. The demand eased off a little last week, 
but with no change in the price situation. There is no 
inclination to take business except at top prices, and re- 
ports from manufacturing points indicate the ability of 
mills to maintain their end of price conditions. Local 
yards are only fairly well supplied with spruce assort- 
ments, and the improvement in the building situation in 
the outline districts has caused a sharp increase in spruce 
building schedules. 





Boston, Mass. The market has held fairly steady but 
demand has not been of large volume. For frames the 
demand is not as active as some expected it would be at 
this time, although there is a fair amount of business 
passing. For frames the general asking price ranges from 
$24.50 to $25. Most manufacturers are still asking the 
top price, but it is a fact that business is being done by 
others at the inside. For random there has been a fair 
call. For 2 by 4 demand is fair at $22.50. Some sales 
have been made at $23, but these are not large. For 2 
by 3 prices range from $21.50 to $22. Offerings of spruce 
covering boards are not large and asking prices are daily 
becoming firmer. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Satisfactory buying of all grades con- 
tinues, and prices are firm with an average considerably 
higher than a month ago. As a rule, clear spruce is very 
searce and has a decidedly oversold appearance. Mills 
are operating to capacity and are unable to pile any con- 
siderable stocks at this time. The demand has grown 
very rapidly in the Pittsburgh territory, where it has 
figured especially in the better grades as a substitute for 
the better grades of white pine. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Demand for posts is fair. Operators report 
that the country trade is constantly in the market for all 
kinds of this commodity. Poles, although not so active, 
are commanding a steady sale, especially for the shorter 
lengths. 


Minneapolis, Minn. What is looked upon as normal 
demand for white cedar products characterizes the mar- 
ket. Call is fair for 4-inch round posts, and scarcity 
of this variety is manifest. Dealers are slow to take 
split posts, although prices are much lower. Short poles 
are in good call and prices are firm. Demand for longer 
poles is better and some green stocks have to be used, as 
stocks are diminishing. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Considering that this is the first week in 
July, the démand for hardwoods in this market is good. 
Consumption by the various manufacturing concerns, with 
the possible exception of furniture makers, is as heavy as 
it has been for the last 30 days. Stocks of dry lumber 
have not yet been added to materially. Many of the mills 
of the South have been shut down for lack of material 
and others are running day and night endeavoring to catch 
up with the orders on their books. Demand for dry plain 
red oak is active, locally and for outside use. Prices on 
oak are holding at the best figures quoted in several years. 
Quartered white oak has improved, with the result that 
spruce stocks have been heavily drawn on. Cottonwood 
firsts and seconds and box boards are in good demand at 
strong prices. Red gum is active. Thick ash also is mov- 
ing steadily. Birch and maple continue to be the best 
sellers among the northern woods. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Trade is declared to be satisfac- 
tory. Dry stocks are low. Prices are firm and in some 
spots advances have been obtained for birch, maple and 
basswood in factory grades. Low grades are nearly ex- 
hausted. Cottonwood and poplar in good demand. Rail- 
ways, implement manufacturers and furniture factories 
are placing orders for considerable stocks. Prices are 
expected to advance soon. 


Bay City and Saginaw. Hardwood lumber is moving 
briskly, the rail distribution being large and prices firm 
in every item, with the possible exception of basswood. 
Lumber is sold up so closely that some firms are ship- 
ping green lumber, buyers not being willing to wait for 
it to season. Low-grade stock that can be utilized in 
box material is higher than it was during the winter. 





St. Louis, Mo. Now that the season for stocking up is 
past, there is little likelihood of any pronounced improve- 
ment for some time. Yard stocks are low and badly 
breken. Dry stock is almost impossible to get. 





Kansas City, Mo. Oak is very firm. There has been no 
change in price for some weeks and dealers do not see 
any prospect of immediate changes. Just now the de- 
mand for white oak is somewhat stronger than that for 
red, but the market for both is healthy. Flooring is espe- 
cially stiff. 


Louisville, Ky. Inventories on July 1 disclosed the fact 
that business during the first half of 1912 was practically 
up to the figures for the corresponding part of 1911, and 
that while in cases a slight falling off in the volume of 
trade was noted it was easily traceable to interference 
by natural conditions and was not the result of demand, 
having been below normal. Prospects for the immediate 
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future are excellent, and the outlook for the summer as 
a whole is good. Consumers are running rather steadily, 
and as they have little lumber on hand better than aver- 
age midsummer trade should be enjoyed. Improvement 
in the condition of quartered oak has been a feature of 
the last week, while plain oak continues to hold its place 
at the head of the sales procession. Poplar is a good 
seller, with firsts and seconds and No. 3 common leading 
in the demand. Cottonwood and gum are in better sup- 
ply, and consumers report that they are having less dif- 
ficulty getting stock than formerly. Ash is in good call 
and prices are good. 


Nashville, Tenn. Not for many months have dry hard- 
wood stocks been so low as at present on the local market 
and manufacturers have no trouble in selling all they can 
get hold of and at good prices. June was one of the best 
months of the year with the local trade although during 
the last week or ten days there has been the usual sea- 
sonable falling off in the number of inquiries. Plain oak 
continues to lead as a seller and some of the dealers 
have not been able to meet the demands for this grade 
owing to the low condition of their stocks. 


Lynchburg, Va. This week has seen a slackening in 
the hardwood market, according to dealers in this center. 
This dullness has been seen especially in oak carstock 
orders. Furniture manufacturers’ demand continues good. 
The export market has also shown a greater tendency to 
dullness than has been seen for two weeks or more. 
According to advices received here, this is partly due to 
a temporary flooding of the market at Liverpool and 
partly to the dock strike in London. It is expected that 
when the strike is over, the demand will be brisk with 
the probability of a stronger price level in oak timbers. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand has lessened during the last 
two or three weeks as a result of the uncertainty attend- 
ing the political outlook, and of the desire of both con- 
suming and distributing interests to have as little stock 
on hand as possible when taking inventories for the fiscal 
vear just ended. The tone of the market, however, is 
firm and the trade are of the opinion that firmness will 
be a continued characteristic of the market until stocks 
have assumed more normal proportions. 


New York. Dry stocks are still reported scarce, al- 
though some wholesalers claim that their mills are mak- 
ing a little more headway in mill supplies and that the 
falling off in the request for urgent shipments has created 
a more satisfactory situation from a wholesaler’s stand- 
point. Local buyers are ordering only what is absolutely 
needed for current wants, and practically no stock is go- 
ing into pile. The furniture and piano trades are fairly 
active and from these sources a number of desirable in- 
auiries have been in the market. Plain and quartered 
oak are well held and the latter is much stronger than 
it has been for some time. Birch and maple are offered 
in limited quantities, with a good price range continuing 
in effect, particularly for prompt shipment. The docr and 
miliwork trade is ordering scarcely any hardwoods for 
their manufactured goods, and managers in this line say 
they do not expect any smart resumption in millwork un- 
til building has had an opportunity of getting more ac- 
tively under way. 


Buffalo, N. Y. A great deal of the inquiry is for plain 
oak in firsts and seconds, while chestnut demand has 
picked up and a good deal of it is now being wanted for 
interior finish. Quartered oak is firmer. Maple and birch 
are bringing good prices and moving freely. Low grades 
maintain their strength, with some complaints as_ to 
searcity. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. A weakness in the demand for sound 
wormy chestnut is due to the lessening consumption at 
this season, with no slowing up of production at the 
mills. Consequently there is an accumulation of stock 
which manufacturers seem eager to move. A slight im- 
provement in the demand, however, would eliminate this 
feature. Poplar of the better grades is also softer in 
price, and the demand is apparently more restricted. 
Oak and other grades of hardwood are very strong with 
prices extremely firm. The mills are working to capacity 
and are trying to get as much stock shipped as possible 
to cover the usual holiday suspension period. <A very fair 
demand for better grades hickory and ash is reported 
and prices are averaging somewhat higher on most 
grades. Low grades of ash are also in good demand and 
prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. All dealers are very busy and while 
local consumption is all that could be desired shipping is 
as heavy as at any other time during the last three years. 
The supply is hardly up to the demand and while consid- 
erable new stock was received lately it does not seem to 
improve the stocks on hand much and dealers are losing 
some business on account of not being able to make ship- 
ments promptly in mixed cars. Plain oak is still the 
leader; for Nos. 1 and 2 commen high prices are being 
obtained, and stock is very hard to locate at any price. 
Quartered oak shows much improvement and will undoubt- 
edly be a good seller before this year.is over; stock is 
plentiful. Poplar and cottonwood are in much demand 
and hard to iocate in quantities, especially Nos. 2 and 3 
common, and dealers or manufacturers having this class 
of stock are selling only at stiff advances. The demand 
for hardwood flooring is fully up to expectation in local 
consumption and shipping. Mills are all running full time 
and are complaining only on account of the difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient supply of oak lumber. 


Columbus, Ohio. A good demand for all varieties of 
hardwods continues both from manufacturing establish- 
ments and the retail trade. Prices rule firm, and there 
is no disposition to cut quotations. Dry stocks are scarce 
and it is the opinion of lumbermen that the strong mar- 
ket will continue as long as there is a scarcity of stocks. 
Dealers ask for immediate delivery of orders. Collections 
have improved. Chestnut is in good demand and the 
strong point is sound wormy. Basswood is moving well 
and ash is also stronger. Hardwood flooring is scarce and 
prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md. While the hardwoods are not bringing 
record figures, except in some divisions, quotations are 
high enough to encourage the millmen, all of whom are 
busy. The requirements of the trade appear to be ex- 
panding, so that even with the increased quotation there 
is no danger of congestion. Oak is eagerly sought, and 
stocks of good quality find ready takers at attractive 


prices. Demand for low-grade chestnut has apparently 
undergone no diminution, such stocks bringing returns 
which serve to keep down the supplies at producing points 
to the lowest possible margins. The outlook for a good 
export business is also promising. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Wholesalers say this wood shows unabated 
strength with the supply of dimension stock at northern 
mill points low. This wood is being used steadily in 
smaller building construction in this city and surrounding 
territory. Prices are steady. 








New York. The outline yards are ordering hemlock 
about as freely as mill conditions permit, although some 
reports are that stocks among mills show slight signs of 
increasing, and boards are in good demand. Yard sched- 
ules are well held, there being no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining full list price. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Effective July 1, an advance of 50 cents 
has been made by some mills in the base price, the prin- 
cipal advance being in Nos. 2 and 3 boards. The advance 
is equivalent to about $1 in these two grades. Dealers 
state that trade continues active and they look for these 
higher prices to continue in effect. 





Pittsburch, Pa. Prices are stiffer now than during the 
last week or two, but they have been firm throughout. 
A strong feature of this demand is the quick absorption 
of the new peel that has come out. The chief activity is 
mainly in the East, and buyers are paying from 50 cents 
to $1 higher for prompt shipment. The Pittsburgh terri- 
tory is due for improved rates if the present consumption 
keeps up, as manufacturers report great difficulty in 
meeting the demand promptly. The full Pittsburgh list 
is being maintained and in some instances better than 
list is voluntarily offered for prompt stocks. 





Boston, Mass. Firmness continues to be reported in the 
market for eastern boards. Manufacturers carry small 
stocks only and are firm holders. Buyers have been show- 
ing more or less interest and even have paid top prices. 
For eastern clipped boards the asking price is $22.50 to 
$23. There has been as much business at the top price 
as the other this week. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand is good for all grades of hem- 
lock. Building operations continue active and as a re- 
sult prices have been ruling firm. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. Improved tone is noticed in the demand for 
the better grades of poplar over two weeks ago. Thick 
stock for factory use is a firm seller at good quotations. 
The lower grades are meeting with much favor in mar- 
kets tributary to Chicago. Wide stock demand, while 
much better than a short time ago, still leaves room for 
improvement. 


Baltimore, Md. The poplar situation has undergone no 
change, stocks being still in fair request, with the quo- 
tations steadier and even higher in some divisions, and 
with the conditions sufficiently improved to hold out a 
prospect that an advance will take place before long. 
High-grade wide stocks are still far lower than they 
should he, no advance having been reported in them, 
while the ordinary widths in the common grades are 
bringing enough to prevent accumulations at centers of 
production. With many of the mills it is a problem to 
satisfy the calls for lumber, and the inquiry seems to be 
on the increase. The foreign situation is regarded as in- 
creasingly promising. 


Ashland, Ky. The market continues in fair shape with 
demand strong ail through the list with the exception of 
wide stock and inch No. 1 common. Call for firsts and 
seconds in special widths is better than the supply. Very 
little poplar is going on sticks and stocks are generally 
lower than usual. Prices remain firm. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand is good for all grades of pop- 
lar and prices have been ruling firm. With the exception 
of the wide sizes. there is a good movement. Stocks are 
not heavy and mills are being operated with a full force. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a very strong tone to the 
market and the highest prices are being obtained for all 
grades. Nos 2 and 3 common are very scarce and bring 
$24 and $17 respectively. The better grades are moving 
fast and work stock is much sought. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Fir prices are firm with the demand steady, 
and with plenty of inquiry. Factory stock and shop lum- 
ber are moving fairly well with considerable call for car 
material. Timbers and, construction stuff are steady and 
firm. Spruce lumber and cedar lumber are harder to get 
than anything else and are firm in price. 





Tacoma, Wash. The fir market continues strong and a 
good run of inquiries from the East is reported. Yard 
buying has been mending and some of the larger firms 
report plenty of this kind of business. Buying not usually 
in evidence until the latter part of July is already making 
itself felt. The mills report a plentiful supply of orders. 
In the cargo trade a large volume of lumber continues to 
move off shore. The South American market has been 
showing abnormal activity in the way of vessel charter- 
ing for future loading. 


Portland, Ore. The market is considerably firmer than 
for many months and prices are showing a_ steady 
advance, with many of the mills booked as far in advance 
as they are inclined to be owing to advancing values. 
Demand has not been as strong for the last two years 
and prospects are prices will advance further. The log 
market is steady and values are firm. The California 
demand for lumber is increasing. 


Kansas City, Mo. The fir advances of the last two or 
three weeks have not been well maintained; few dealers 
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here have been selling on that basis, although Coast 
woods bring good figures. Despite the disregard of their 
last advances, however, the mills are sending out fur- 
ther advance lists and their attitude seems to be that 
the prfce will have to.come up soon. The demand has 
been slack the last week and dealers have not pushed 
fir very much. Spruce is stronger, several dealers ask- 
ing $1 more for uppers. Bevel siding also is stronger 
and in good demand. Red cedar siding is holding its own 
with spruce in the matter of stiffening prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for fir to a large extent is from 
Canada, where it is selling fairly well. A large part of 
the stock there, however, is from British Columbia, the 
wood receiving the preference for derrick timbers. In 
price it is selling not far below yellow pine, which is get- 
ting much of the trade of the railroads. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Although orders fell off slightly this week with 
some of the wholesalers, others state that the demand for 
good shop lumber is as strong as ever, this being espe- 
cially noticeable for California sugar pine and white pine. 

Spokane, Wash. The strength of the local market is 
shown by the monthly report of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, just issued. During the month of 
May the mills of the association shipped 81,037,297 feet, 
as compared with 57,327,595 feet for the same period one 
year ago. Fifteen mills reported prices as normal, while 
nine reported above normal figures. Inquiries are show- 
ing strength each month. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. Conditions continue to be satisfactory in 
the Pacific coast trade, not only on account of the 
strength of the lumber market in general, caused by the 
improvement in fir, but also from the growing popularity 
of redwood. The market is strong at present prices, with 
no danger of an overaccumulation of clears. The raiiroad 
tie demand has been heavy and offshore business is good. 
The eastern rail trade has opened up well and prices will 
be well maintained on dry stuff. 


Kansas City, Mo. Redwood is steady. Very little of 
the. wood is being turned, but prices are not affected by 
the slack demand. There is little redwood in stock in this 
territory and dealers expect a very much better volume 
of business in that wood this fall. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 





Norfolk, Va. While sales of North Carolina pine last 
week showed a material decrease under the week pre- 
vious, prices as a whole were well maintained. The one 
feature of the market is the firmness of 4/4 edge box and 
other items of box. The call for thin ceiling, flooring and 
partition continues active, but no change in prices is no- 
ticeable. No. 1 and No. 2 bari strip partition are still 
selling at $23.50 f. o. b. Norfolk but are not active. The 
sales of 6- and 8-inch roofers were rather large, but the 
differences in quotations leaves the market in a bad 
shape. While some mills are getting as high as $18 and 
$18.75 for the above items, respectively, others are selling 
them at from $15.25 to $16.25 and up. Ten- and 12-inch 
are not so active; factory flooring continues to be well 
maintained. There is not much doing in the export busi- 
ness. The movement continues steady in volume with no 
increase noticeable and the car movement seems to be 
most preferable, barge shipments having fallen off some- 
what. 


New York. The yards are not so anxious about their 
supplies in shortleaf pine. The demand for roofers, edge 
box and other low grades seems to be pretty well satis- 
fied, so far as urgency is concerned. There is a good run 
of orders in small lots for all sizes and grades of North 
Carolina pine, and the demand and price situation are 
very satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The advances shown by other woods re- 
cently have had an effect in keeping up the strength of 
shortleaf stock. Mill representatives say trade has been 
good during the last few weeks and the amount of build- 
ing encourages them in looking for fair business during 
the present month. Roofers sold off not long ago, but are 
now stronger. The strength of hemlock has led to this 
advance. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks continue to be in demand by 
builders and other buyers, and the aggregate of sales is 
sufficiently large to take up all of the arrivals, no in- 
crease in the accumulations being reported. All of the 
local firms found themselves with enough to do to keep 
them going, and more or less difficulty was experienced 
in taking care of the orders. The rainy weather inter- 
ferred somewhat with outdoor work, though it did not im- 
pair the calls for stocks. Prices remained high and all 
of the gains previously made were maintained. 


Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine is in fairly active 
demand. Roofers, which were receiving the bulk of the 
business up to June 1, are not in as large demand as 
they were, and the production is reported as larger. For 
prompt shipment there is no real change in price, but 
if a buyer can wait for delivery a month or more he 
can buy at a little less. Rough edge is fairly firm with 
demand good. Partition has not been in large call. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 





Chicago. The situation in this wood offers much over 
which to enthuse. There is an appreciable strength in 
values and an increased demand, and the opinion prevails 
among many of the larger manufacturers that the time is 
ripe for higher values. Timbers are very strong. Local 
yards are selling large quantities of construction material. 
Mill stocks are badly broken and the market is altogether 
in the hands of the manufacturers, to have and to hold, 
or to make and break, and there is no reason why the 


yellow pine situation should break unless it be the manu- 
facturers start sawing day and night, which, for the 
good of the trade, it is hoped they will not do. 


Kansas City, Mo. Prices are firm throughout the list. 
Demand is fair, perhaps a trifle better than usual for this 
time of year, and the fact that it is continuing through- 
out the dull season is most encouraging to dealers. The 
belief is that there will be little change from now until 
the opening of the fall trade. Not so many specials are 
being offered as last week and a few manufacturers have 
put their prices up so high as to be out of the market, 
apparently believing that the market will move up to 
them by the time they get the orders already on their 
books filled. While June was not as heavy a month as 
May, dealers are well satisfied witle their business. The 
supply is somewhat better than it was two or three weeks 
ago, but there is delay in placing orders on some items. 


St. Louis, Mo. While the yellow pine situation has 
shown some improvement, according to the reports of 
manufacturers and wholesalers, it has not bettered as 
much as was expected. The cut is going out as fast as 
the logs come in. The mills are from 60 to 90 days behind 
on orders. Demand from the interior shows improvement. 
Export trade is also good. 


New Orleans, La. Continued brisk demand is the gen- 
eral report. The mills are well supplied with business 
and their stocks show no marked accumulation, assort- 
ments as a rule being badly broken. Export as well as 
domestic business is said to be gaining and there is talk 
in some quarters of putting on night shifts to catch up 
with orders. Prices are rated stiff, the recent advances 
being maintained, by most accounts, without difficulty. 





New York. The demand for southern pine lumber and 
timber has kept up well, and in the last week several 
good sized contracts are reported to have been placed. 
The city has been in the market with some good in- 
quiries, and it is reported that orders for dock and pier 
work aggregating about 3,000,000 feet have been placed. 
Wholesalers say that it is still very difficult to get satis- 
factory shipments from their mills, and that very little 
headway is being made in production. Yards are not 
clamoring for stocks, but whatever orders are placed are 
wanted filled almost immediately. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade continues active and mill repre- 
sentatives state that they have as many orders as they 
ean fill, The outlook is for price firmness to continue. 
Demand is well distributed over various grades, with 
especial call made for timbers and flooring. Box lumber 
is not selling well in this market. 





Baltimore, Md. The range of prices in the distributive 
markets is still not what it ought to be. Margins of 
profits run far closer than they should, and there is little 
money in the business for the wholesalers. The mill- 
men have been able to get all the orders which they 
could take care of at the advanced figures, finding it un- 
necessary to make material concessions. The whole- 
salers, therefore, were compelled to pay the advanced 
figures, though they were unable to push up the quota- 
tions. But even in this respect an improvement is taking 
place. The assortments of lumber on hand barely suffice 
to meet the needs of the present, and the prospects of 
a very decided rise in the quotations are very encour- 
aging. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. There is about as much difficulty in 
getting reasonably prompt shipments from the mills as 
ever. As a rule, dealers are not pushing new business 
and are giving more attention to orders already placed by 
the mills. Inquiries, however, are very numerous, indi- 
eating a good volume of trade in prospect. Prices are 
firm for all grades, especially for building grades in the 
East and for the industrial consumption of the Pitts- 
burgh territory. There is a great scarcity in low-grade 
material. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Most old orders have been filled, and 
mills are taking on new business at advanced figures. 
The retailers are doing a capacity business and are hav- 
ing some difficulty in making prompt deliveries to con- 
tractors and are short most of the time on the more 
popular sizes. Stocks are hard to get and prices are high. 
The railroads are buying quantities of car stock and 
bridge material and paying good prices for it. The 
scarcity of lumber at mill points has made transit cars 
very few and there is a regular inquiry for them from 
retailers who desire stock at once. The trade never was 
in better shape. 


Boston, Mass. The market is fairly steady and in some 
eases manufacturers are firm holders. The call for floor- 
ing is good and prices are firm. The best demand is for 
B and C rift. Partition has been in moderate call and 
prices rule steady. 





CYPRESS. 





New Orleans, La. Increased demand is noted, with 
marked improvement in the call for factory stock. Not 
only are imquiries numerous but a larger volume of busi- 
ness is offered than the manufacturers with their present 
temporary handicap are in shape to handle promptly. 
Shipping facilities are, however, considerably improved. 
The Texas & Pacific is rendering a fair service and the 
Southern Pacific operated several trains over its main line 
July 1, so the movement of cypress lumber is in greater 
volume. Manufacturing conditions improve a little more 
slowly, but that normal conditions may be restored within 
two or three weeks is now hoped, as the floodwaters are 
slowly subsiding. Cypress quotations rule unchanged, but 
very firm. 





Chicago. Cypress is holding its own in this market, 
where stocks have not been largely accumulated. Whole- 
salers report the demand as being entirely satisfactory 
for the time of year. Mixed car trade has perhaps made 
the greatest showing during the week. Tank stock is in 
fair request and short lengths have been absorbed in 
fairly large quantities by the washing machine people. 


St. Louis, Mo. Dealers are having a good trade in 
cypress and the call for it is becoming better. Local 





dealers are filling orders direct from their yards here and 
are not having them shipped direct from their mills. They 
say shipments from the mills are uncertain and are likely 
to be delayed. Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo. The mills are in somewhat better 
condition to furnish cypress, and the supply is better 
The demand, however, is not very brisk and there has 


been no further advance in prices, which are firm. 
a 
New York. Orders for full carload lots are coming in 
more actively, but there is still a backwardness in the sit- 
uation. For some reason it has been casier to obtain 


cypress stocks, although within the last two weeks re- 
ports from mills indicate that available supplies have 
been very heavily depleted, and that from now on a 
smart upward spurt can be looked for. The local mill- 
work trade is buying in limited quantities, and the in- 
creased activity in building circles is responsible for a 


large inquiry from small consumers 


Buffalo, N. Y. More firmness is being displayed than 
for some time, the new strength coming from the fact 
that stocks have become scarcer since the floods in the 


Southeast began. The railroads have been moving stock 
northward very slowly for a number of weeks. 


Baltimore, Md. Builders have been able to continue 
operations practically all the time, and their work has 
advanced so rapidly that they are now in the market for 
the finishing woods to an extent that is having its effect 
upon the quotations on such wood as cypress. The scan- 
tiness of the stocks held here forced the yards into the 
markets, and this has tended te stiffen the price list very 
appreciably. Numerous structures are under way and 
others are being planned; consequently there seems to be 
an excellent prospect for cypress, and the yards are plac- 
ing orders with greater freedom. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand for all grades was very good 
throughout June and there is every indication of as good 
a month as July. The millwork plants are calling for 
No. 1 shop grade and the box factories are consuming 
large quantities of Nos. 1 and 2 common. Dressed stock 
for building material purposes is in demand from the 
planing mills. Prices hold firm. 
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Maintains its prestige among exacting 
and discriminating users of rope because 
it meets their severest demands. Its 
superiority is due to the fact that all the 
hemp that goes into it is grown and 
cured under expert supervision and in 
its manufacture particular attention is 
given to the twisting of the rope so as 
not to weaken or break even the small- 
est fibre. As a result of our extreme 
precaution Columbian rope is recognized 
the “Standard for Reliability.” 


Insist on your next order being 
filled with ‘‘Columbian’’ 


Large stocks at Auburn, N. Y., 
New York City, Chicago, Boston, 
and at hundreds of distributors. 
Insist on Columbian. 


Columbian Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines. 
1515-1559 Genesee Street, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


New York Office and Warehouse, 62 South St. 
Chicago Office and Warehouse, 370 River St. 
Boston Office and Warehouse, 131 Beverly St. 
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Clumbus, Ohio. The market is gaining strength as the 
season advances and the demand is increasing. The 
scarcity of stocks is having the effect of advancing quota- 
tions and strength prevails in every grade. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. White cedars are in good inquiry and stocks 
are moving in satisfactory volume. Extras are bringing 
$3.15 in Chicago, and are used principally for new work. 
Country trade in this class of shingles is very fair. 
Standards are bringing $2.25, Chicago, and are used con- 
siderably for patch work. Red cedars fairly steady in 
demand and are now bringing $3.20 for clears and $2.71 
for stars, Chicago basis. Lath are steady with prices firm 


Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for red cedar shingles has 
picked up a trifle. The supply at Minnesota Transfer is 
about a third of normal for the time of year. Prices are 
said to be indicative of an advance, but purchases are for 
immediate use and not for speculation. Demand is strong 
for clears at $2.97 and for *A* at $2.51 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles hold steady at $1.65 
for stars and $1.95 to $1.97 and even $2 for clears, the 
latter grade the strongest of the two. The market seems 
to be in excellent condition. Stocks on hand at the mills 
are very light, comparatively. 


Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar clear shingles are up a 
notch this week. Stars remain at the same basis upon 
which they have been selling for a week. The demand 
was somewhat quieter than last week. Dealers are ham- 
pered by the difficulty in getting cars for shipments from 
the mills and so the supply is not large and there are not 
many cars in transit. Lath are unchanged from last 
week. 

New Orleans, La. Four, 5 and 6-inch pe ee primes 
are quoted up 10 cents, effective today, and 3-inch primes 
are up 5 cents. There is a scarcity of dry shook in No. 1 
lath and some manufacturers, in consequence, are de- 
clining straight car orders to conserve their supplies. 


Buffalo, N. Y. An advance of at least 5 cents is ex- 
pected on all grades of red cedars this month. A num- 
ber of advances have occurred since the starting of the 
present season and seem to be well sustained. The vol- 
ume of shingles coming in has been large and indications 
are for better business this year than last. More build- 
ing has been going on in Buffalo and there is also activ- 
ity in the country. 


Columbus, Ohio. The shingle market is becoming more 
active, due to continued building activity. Prices are 
steady and show a tendency to advance. Prices on red 
cedar shingles are: Clears, $3.35; stars, $2.85, and Eure- 
kas, $3.85. The demand is increasing for lath and prices 
rule steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The shingle market is very strong 
and prices are advancing. The demand this year is far 
is excess of that of any previous year, especially in red 
cedars. Cypress shingles are used to considerable extent 
also. : 


Boston, Mass. There is considerable strength in the 
market for shingles. For cedar extras $3.85 to $3.95 is 
asked. While business at the top price has not been 
large, there have been orders placed for prompt delivery 
at the outside figure. Clears are firm at $3.50 to $3.65. 
For lath there is a good demand and prices are well held. 
For 15s-inch prices range from $4 to $4.10 and for 1%- 
inch from $3.65 to $3.75. 


COOPERAGE. 





Chicago. The former independent southern stave ship- 
per who stipulated that the buyer should accept his 
“count and cull” and a sight draft with bill of lading, 
now omits these in his stave offerings, showing more 
confidence and with better feeling resulting. Little de- 
mand and almost nominal prices prevail for all kinds of 
tight staves. Small receipts of hogs and consequent light 
demand for tierces and barrels cause provision coopers 
to run only on part time. A few are at work on pickle 
and kraut packages. The beer and distilling season is 
over. Slack staves have been well contracted and many 
southern mills are running to their limit on contracts 
made before the spring floods. White ash staves and 
square ash heading are easier, which will partly offset 
the lack of any rise in price of butter tubs, says A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M 9.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm ng paves, net M 9.00 


No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M............ Nominal 5.50 
a 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood heading, . 

cL lGb heb stehshnwas ss ssesbsbeeeseunsews 07% 
No. ¢% 17%- -inch gum heading, per set, “nominal. No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal........... No demand 
M. uid SO-IBCH GUM SIRVES. 2. .cccccccsecccccese 7.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M....... 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.......... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M................. 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set......... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M............. 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M............. None —— 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch.......... a 35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .... -60 
TORTOURE OCW DATTCIB....cccccccccccescccsces 46 
eee 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels...... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels........ = 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels........ J 
EEQIP DAFT, G-hOOP.....ccccccscscccccssccccces 37 «to 38%, 
No. 1 white ash butter tub eee 5.00 to 16. 00 
Flat ash, 5%4-foot hoop, per M................. 25 
White oak, ofl staves, per M.................. 37. 00 to 38.00 
PTD <4 5hv seas 6006056 0006500 0s.550040:0 No demand 
EY Se IE, 1s 5.n 50 94'0'5 66% 00.0 0 eK Sees 00% 14.00 to 15.00 
nT . he ci cab assay Ob64 56S soley a see wee 1.20 to 1.42 
DE TEE: Gutessusevoesecceccceecenssccceses -90 
EE, MND nes:6000b02005550 ed cenes scesess 75 


Buffalo, N. Y. Inquiry has been coming in satisfactorily 
in the apple barrel trade and the prospect is for a large 
crop. Slack cooperage prices have been displaying mueh 
strength, especially in staves and hoops, as the amount 
of stock available for shipment from the South has been 
a good deal short of expectation. 


Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, pe . ‘ 
For two weeks, - - - 45 cents a line. 


25 cents a line. 


For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . . - 75 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines : 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to ace ompany the order. No extra charge 
for copie s of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 








[Leela sy) 





Get Busy. 


DON’T put off advertising for there will be no better 
time than the present to make your wants known or to Sell 
anything that you have for sale. There are always readers 
looking for Employees or Employment. In fact, you can get 
anything you want by advertising in the Wanted Columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Want to Sell Something? 


You can sell anything of interest to the Lumber World 
or its associated industries by inserting an advertisement in 
our For Sale Columns. We have hundreds of testimonials 
from people who have advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, stating the good results obtained from their advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 


It Pays to Advertise. 


The advertising columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
furnish a living exemplification of the fact that advertising 
pays. The Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMRERMAN is a clearing house for the whole Lumber 
World. Buyers and Sellers brought together through this 
medium at small cost. For quick returns and good results, 
send your classified advertisement to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. We would like to prove this statement and trust you 
will give us an opportunity to do so. Write at once to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





38 MILLION FEET VIRGIN TIMBER NEAR R.R. 
In Arkansas, mostly white oak. Price $14.00 per acre. 

Three tracts fine timber located in Kentucky, mostly 
white oak, cut 5,000 to 10,000 feet per acre. 

Four tracts in West Virginia, all original forest, mostly 
white oak and extra fine. We absolutely control ‘the sale 
— timber. Price and description to intended buyers 
only. 

Also up to date = Le oxy with timber, pine or hardwood. 

Address 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WOOD DISTILLING AND PAPER MILL CO. 
Now organizing; free fuel and cheap paper stock; excep- 
tional opportunity for a profitable and safe investment. For 
information address ‘“‘H. $5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—COMPLETE SAW MILL 
Double band and resaw, shafting, pulleys, belts, live rolls, 
4 16’x72” boilers, machine shop tools, ete.; 7% miles rail, 
1 engine, 1 McGifford loader, 58 cars, —, 7k a Lo- 
cated 1144 miles south of Tallulah, La., R. R. 
If interested write WEST MICHIGAN. YURNITURE CO., 
Holland, Mich., or BOX 96, Tallulah, La. 








CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 
Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 414%4x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 

pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. Manhattan Bldg. 


ABOUT 2,000,000,000 FT. OF FIR PINE 
Cedar and redwood within 10 miles of tidewater in Cali- 
fornia, on good logging river; all conditions are ideal; good 
terms and low price. he ZATES 

Exclusive Agent, 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











FOR SALE-RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In thriving little Kansas town: only yard; good reason for 
selling: investment $6,000. Address 
J. P. DUNN, Page, Kan. 


ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III, 











| Too fate To Classify | 


FOR SALE 
100,000 ft. 4/4 No. 2 Common and better, Plain Red Oak. 
dos” ft. 4/4 No. 2 Common and better, Quartered White 





ak. 
Above stock runs well for lengths and widths, and is well 
manufactured. Address 


1. V. COOPER & CO., Clarksville, Tenn. 
LIVE LUMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 


In West or Northwest; 38 years old, married and do not use 
intoxicants ; 14 years’ manufacturing experience ; fully quali- 
fied to fill ‘position of manager, superintendent or shipping 
clerk and can keep books; have had five years’ experience 
in the Northwest in manufacture of red cédar and fir lum- 
ber; now employed in the South; satisfactory reasons for 
Ww ishing to make change ; references. 
Address “KK. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED TO GET IN TOUCH WITH 
Lumber companies having persimmon and dogwood timber 
on their lands. 
Address “K. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the 
construction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, with 
plans. Some very handy ana useful “Shed and Yard Con- 
— ncees” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 post- 
pa 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED—MAN ACQUAINTED WITH 
Chicago contractors to sell millwork. State age, experience 
and salary expected. 

ress “KIX, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN 
To handle hardwood logging operation in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. One who is thoroughly familiar with the above 
class of work as well as the laying out and building log- 
zing railroad in rough mountainous “country. Give full list 
of Teferences stating age and salary expected in first letter. 
ress “K. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill foreman, competent to keep eseines in re- 
pair and turning out first class work. Addre 
LIBBY LUMBER CO., Libby, Mont. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Familiar with timber, railroad material, etc.; steady posi- 
tion. State experience and salary expected. 

Address “KY, 17,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Accountant and general office man who can relieve manager 
of all office details. No bookkeeping. Sawmill office. 

dress “K. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OPERATING MANAGER 
For export single circular saw mill in Florida, forty thou- 
sand capacity; take entire charge of logging and manufac- 
turing lumber. Good salary for right man. 
ddress “H. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS SHIPPING CLERK 
And receiving clerk. Must be sober, hard worker and a 
good man. five references where last employed. Married 
man preferred. Address 


“H. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT 
For a box and crate factory, which runs a retail lumber 
yard in gage oon Must be experienced and furnish good 
references. Addr 
PARIS BOX ‘* MANUFACTURING CO., Paris, Texas. 


WANTED—OPERATING MANAGER 
For export saw mill, one hundred and fifty thousand 
capacity ; take entire charge of logging and manufacturing 
lumber. Good salary for right man. 
Address “H. 7,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED FOR CHICAGO. 
Sash and door factory ; also man to enter orders from plans. 
State experience fully. 
dress se. 35;" 












































care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show sna oo home builders. Price $2 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED-FIRST CLASS UP-TO-DATE 
Accountant and auditor. One who is thoroughly familiar 
with the voucher system for hardwood operation located in 
the Blue Ridge mountains. Give age, full list of refer- 
ences, experience and salary expected in first letter. No 
user of intoxicants | will be considered. 

Address “H. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
Wants position. Young, accurate, hard and steady worker; 
uptodate; married; do not drink, gamble or smoke; refer: 
ences and bond. Salary reasonable. Can come July’ i. 

dress “HA. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
In country town, central Illinois, to oversee the men and 
see that orders are executed promptly and correctly; state 
age, salary wanted, former and present employers; would 
also consider an application for a sash and door man; 
booze —— need not apply. 
Address “Ky, 31,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To take charge of purchases and quotations in a wholesale 
and retail lumber office ; state experience, reference and age. 

Address “K. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BUYERS AND SELLERS OF TIMBER. 

There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
TLUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this Na inageardl would be a 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise n 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago. 
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